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OT for two generations has India been so deeply 
stirred as by the approaching visit of His Majesty 
the King, Emperor of India, and his illustrious 
consort, to announce in solemn durbar his coro- 
nation to his Indian peoples. It often happens 
that when a great Imperial event of this character is 
announced, there is a wave of enthusiasm, succeeded by a 
cold fit, when people begin to count the cost and calculate 
the worry. The precise converse is the case with the coming 

Royal Visit. When it was foreshadowed, its great Imperial 
significance was not fully grasped. Their Majesties, as 

Prince and Princess of Wales, had quite recently visited 

India, a visit of interest and sympathy, and had everywhere 
been received. with loyal aeclaim, had everywhere left a 

quiekened appreciation of the indissoluble connexion between 

India and the Royal House of England, an intensified respect 

and affection for the personalities of the members of that 

House. It was at first thought that Their Majesties’ visit 

was of a similar character—a visit of interest and sympathy. 

But on reflection, the full significance of this great step was 
realised—the first time the crowned monarch of England 

has made a great journey abroad to announce that corona- 
tion to an important section of his subjects. "This event 
signalises the full entry of India into partnership in the 

British Empire. It is a proclamation not only to the peoples 
of India, but to the daughter nations of the Empire, that 
India is in truth the brightest jewel in the Imperial Diadem, 
full sharer with the other Oversea Dominions in the rights 
and privileges of Empire, and the special object of interest 
to the Emperor who comes to the throne after a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with his empire than on any previous 
occasion has been possessed by a crowned head. As this 
conviction gradually sank home, the tide of enthusiastic 
loyalty gathered strength, until now the whole country is 
looking forward with pride and joy to the landing of Their 
Majesties in December, a pride and joy kindled not by the 
prospect of stately pomp and glittering pageant, but by the 
deeper consciousness that this unprecedented departure will 
be made solely to set the seal on the full admission of India 
into the rights and responsibilities of the widest empire the 
world has ever seen. 

The question is often asked, to whose inspiration is this 
visit due. We are not privileged to see behind the veil that 
sereens the privacy of the Royal Family, yet there is not the 
slightest doubt that it originated with Their Majesties them- 
selves. During his long tour in India as Prince of Wales, 
His Majesty missed only one appointment, and that was 
after an attack of indisposition so sharp that his medical 
attendant declined to be responsible if he ventured forth into 
the chill air of a Punjab evening. Now it is recognised that 
the programme arranged for Their Royal Highnesses was 








too exacting, and that it imposed upon them a strain greater 
than théy ought to have been called upon to bear. Yet it 
was discharged with à cheerful exactitude which never sug- 
gested fatigue. In part, no doubt, this was due to that high 
sense of responsibility which has always actuated the 
members of the English Royal Family, but in their case, 
duty was made comparatively easy by a genuine and abiding 
interest in the country and its people. This will be regarded 
as a conyentional phrase, but it nevertheless expresses the 
literal truth. Their Royal Highnesses were interested in 
every hour of the day, and it is now common knowledge 
that in addition to the heavy round of official engagements, 
they nevertheless snatched hours from their brief leisure to 
visit unofficially the Taj Mahal at moonlight and to walk 
almost unescorted through the bazaars of Benares. On the 
homeward voyage His Majesty was discussing with one of the 
members of his staff recollections of the scenes which were 
fresh in his memory. “ Yes," he added, “ you will see“ these 
sights again: we never shall.” Called at once as he was to 
an active participation in affairs, we may be quite sure that 
His Majesty’s thoughts often turned to India, and that even 
amid the mourning and stress of State work induced by the 
untimely death of King Edward, the thoughts of the King and 
Queen often leaned to the East. If we doubted it, those 
doubts would be dispelled by the welcome Their Majesties 
have always given in England to those by whom they were 
surrounded in India, and their desire to keep in close 
attendance at Court some at any rate of those associated 
with the glorious days in this country. ^ Moreover, that 
remarkable speech at the Guildhall, when His Royal High- 
ness pleaded for a little more sympathy in the administration 
of India, was the spontaneous expression of a heart warm 
with gratitude for the reception accorded him here. So we 
may be sure that it was with His Majesty that the thought 
of announcing his coronation in person to his Indian subjects 
originated, and that when no insuperable difficulties inter- 
posed, he seized the opportunity of giving this signal proof 
that the welfare of his Indian subjects is very mear his 
heart. 

Their Majesties’ visit will come at a very important 
epoch in the evolution of India. The King will announce ` 
his coronation at a Durbar the like of which has never been 
held in Hindustan, and which could not have been organised 
even a decade ago. Foremost amongst those who will receive 
Their Majesties will be the Princes and Chiefs of India. 
These great partners in the raj have now their definite and 
assured place in the governance of the Empire. Out of the 
gropings of half a century has come a full and complete 
adjustment of the position and functions of the Native States 
in the Empire. This stage has not been reached without 
many vicissitudes. There was the stage of conquest, the 
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temporarily established. 


between the raj and 
States often on a 
different plane of development. The establishment of the 
Imperial Service Troops at once brought the Native States by 
the side of the Imperial Government in the defence of India. 
The tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales, when the 
Princes and Chiefs gave such signal evidence of their 
attachment to the Throne, led to a better appreciation of 
their essential position in the governing machine, and of the 
magnitude of their stake in the future of India.. Then 
during the regime of Lord Minto we had the definite and 
categoric pronouncement that the policy of the Government 
of India towards the States was one of non-interference, and 
the preservation of the rights and privileges of the Ruling 
Chiefs. Loyal as they always were to the raj, these develop- 
ments have deepened the loyalty of the Princes, and have 
quiekened their conviction that their interests and the inter- 
ests of their people are indissolubly associated with the 
preservation of British rule. And in addition to this, there 
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stage of absorption, and finally the stage of consolidation. 
Few even when that act was deliberately sanctioned, 
appreciated the significance of the rendition of Mysore. 
It was a declaration to the whole of India that the 
day of absorption had definitely passed: it was the 
solemn proclamation of the policy that the Native 
States were confirmed in their possessions as long 
as British Rule endured. 
when the Paramount Power must interfere, though 
they are growing more scarce with the diffusion 
of education and the establishment of Chiefs’ Colleges. 
Occasions are bound to occur, when for the failure 
of adult heirs, British management of States must be 
But it is now fully recognised ` 
that im such matters the Imperial Government act only as trustees 
aud that the State, with its rights and privileges unimpaired, will be 
rendered intact to the heir when the mecessity for interference ] 
passed. But whilst that policy dates from the rendition of Mysore, some 
further period of preparation was necessary to establish a working basis 
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las 


has been established 
that personal link be- 
tween the Princes and the Grown that counts for so much 
m a country like India, where it is personalities and not 
policies that count. The Royal House of England is a House 
to Which the proudest princes of India can gladly yield 
allegiance. The personality of the Sovereign is one that has 
Inspired in them the most profound respect and affection. So 
that we have seen growing up simultaneously a full appre- 
ciation of the essential place the Native States have in the 
sovernance of India, and a personal attachment to the person 
of the sovereign called to rule over this Empire. The value 
of these ties cannot be overestimated. 

In yet another important respect, Their Majesties will 
come to India at an important stage in the history of the 
country. The last decade has seen a considerable growth 
of the dynamic forces in the Empire. The middle class 
educated and enfranchised by British rule, has increased in 
influence and wealth, and was Imocking at the door of 
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Government for political representation to a degree trans- 
cending that accorded by the Councils Act of Lord Lans- 
downe's day. Under the Reform Scheme they have been 
given increased place in the counsels of the Government. 
But we run away with an entirely false idea of that scheme 
if we conclude that it enfranchises only the professional 
middle class, and substitutes for the British raj what has 
been wittily called vakil raj. The great merit of the new 
Councils Act is that in addition to providing for the more 
adequate representation of and increasing the political influ- 
ence of the professional middle class, it gives for the first 
time proper place to the landowning classes, to the important 
merchant class that has sprung into existence, and to an 
important minority like the Mahomedans, who under the old 
system were virtually shut out from representation by elec- 
tion. India is, and always must be, mainly an agricultural 
country. Here a sanctity attaches to the ancestral holding 
of land, a status belongs to the influential landowner, such 
as is rarely to be found in the West, where the agrarian 
interest tends to be overshadowed every year more and more 
by the industrial interest. But in India the position of the 





territorial magnate is in no danger from industrialism fon 
a generation at least. Then the commerce of India has 
expanded with giant strides. The wealthiest men in the 
country, apart from the Ruling Princes, are the Captains 
of Industry and the heads of the great commercial firms. 
These, with the direct representatives of tho Mahomedans, 
have now been brought into the counsels of the Government, 
and ‘by common consent the Legislative Councils have gained 
in weight and influence thereby. The professional politician 
has his place there, as he has in every deliberative assembly 
in the world. But he sits in company with the landowner, 
the business man, the Mahomedan who is there to voice the 
particular wishes of his community, and the Legislative 
Councils are in these very important respects the most repre- 
sentative that have ever assembled in India. 

And yet with all these changes, vitally affecting the 
body politic, there has gone another which was least 
expected, the increase in the prestige and influence of the 
Crown. The placid, arrogant Liberalism of the mid- 
Victorian period was tinged with the comfortable belief that 


‘parliamentary institutions were destined to grow, to the 
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oradual extinction from affairs SEN“ 
of state of all influences that did M 
not derive their mandate from 
“the people." These tendencies 
were strengthened by the vir- 
tual retirement of Queen. Vic- 
toria after the death of the 
Prince Consort. But com- 
mencing with the remark- 
able Jubilee of 1887 there 

set in a strong Imperial 
current, strengthening and 
widening the personal influ- 
ence of the Crown. Parlia- 
mentary institutions have 
tended to decay, the House of 
Commons, still the most august 
representative body in the world, 
is being filled to an increasing 
extent by second rate men, and the 
most eminent citizens in every walk of 
life are found outside its corridors. 
taught to think Imperially, irained in the 
stern experiences of service on the 
confines of our far flung Empire, 
have come to see that the true 
Imperial bond is not Parliament, but the Crown. ‘This 
influence, which was kindled in the closing years of that 
great Sovereign Queen Victoria, gathered fresh force during 
the short but brilliant reign of King Edward, when the 
Empire saw with pride the Emperor of all the Britains raise 
himself to the foremost position amongst the crowned heads of 
Europe, and without departing one iota from the restric- 
tions which the constitution places on the limited monarchy 
of England, profoundly influence both foreign and domestic 
policy. It will gather yet new strength during the reign 
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of King George, because he 
knows, and is known, in almost 
every corner of his wide domi- 
nions. Whilst this is true of 
Great Britain, where the demo- 
cracy is beginning to come 
by its own, true also of the 
Dominions beyond the seas, 
where the democratie spirit 
has -always been strong; it 

is true tenfold of India, 
which has always been aris- 
tocratic to the core, and 
where the Princes and people 
yearn for personal rule. After 
centuries of chaos, this yearning 
found expression in the aston- 
ishing veneration for Queen Vic- 
toria. “Jahn Kumpany ” was an 
abstraction: Queen Victoria was a per- 
sonality, and one which, as her Indian 
subjects soon learnt, was charged with 
deep and abiding sympathy for her Indian 
peoples. The sceptre which Queen 
Victoria bequeathed to her son 
was inherited, strengthened, by her 
grandson. King George is known to tens of thousands of 
his Indian subjects. The Princes look upon him as an over- 
lord who understands their ambitions and their difficulties 
and who will never lend himself to the curtailment of the 
one or to the aggravation of the other. The Crown to them 
is the guarantee for the preservation unimpaired, as long as 
British rule exists, of the rights and privileges they have 
inherited, and which they hold in sacred trust for their 
descendants. The great middle class look upon the Crown 
as the liberalising element in the Government of India, and 
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his far flung possessions. He comes to the Indian Princes, 
as one who knows them, their power and “responsibilities, 
who can enter into their feelings and share their sentiments, 
and stands as the guarantor of their rights and privileges. 
To the Indian middle class, he comes as descendant of the 
great Queen, whose gracious proclamation is the Charter of 
their liberties, a Charter renewed in the proclamation King 


never forget that it was from the Crown, rather than from 
the ministers of the day, that they derived the Oharter which 
is the foundation of Indian liberties. And as for the vast 
mass of toiling ryots, the Crown is for them the great, unseen 
influence which has them in peculiar charge: the King, 
Emperor of India, is far more to his three hundred and 
fifteen millions of Indian subjects than was the greatest of 





ihe Moghuls to his relatively limited empire. : 
It is impossible to overestimate the value of this dynastic 
link in underpinning the foundations of the Indian Empire. 
The weakest part of the great fabric which Great Britain 
has reared in India is its changing character. Viceroys 
come and go, Governors are here for one short quinquennium 
and then retire to serve their King elsewhere. Even the 
members of the Civil Service whose tenure of office is gene- 
rally over thirty years, change with bewildering 
rapidity, on account of the exigencies of the ` 
administration, combined with the changes 
necessitated by leave out of India. But be- 
hind all these changes, which tend to 
give an evanescent character to : 
British rule, stands the t 
permanent A uds prt 
of the Crown, Ee GBR? z 
carrying 7 SÚ : 





til, F 


the same = T 
traditions, the $ : 
same sympathies, 
from one generation to 
another. This dynastic link 

has already endured over three gene- 
rations. That is a long time in the stormy 
history of India. In the 
great Moghul dynasty, 
three names only are re- 
membered as statesmen— 
Baber, Akbar and Aurungzebe. 
great builder, but he passed 
captivity. With the death of Aurungzebe the Impe- 
rial throne was occupied by pale shadows, and even 
their names have passed into obscurity. But for over sixty 
years the British Crown, the personality of the British 
Sovereign, has been the most imposing in India. So far 
from waning, its prestige and influence have gathered 
strength with the lapse of time. We need to recall these 
circumstances fully to appreciate the significanée of the 
Royal Visit. His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, 
accompanied by the Queen, comes to India to announce his 
coronation to his Indian people, primarily to proclaim, 
urbi et orbi, the great and splendid place of India in that 
Empire, equal partner with any of the units that make up 


Shah Jehan 
many years in 


was a 
virtual 











THE KING'S HIGHLAND HOME: BALMORAL FROM THE RIVER. 


Edward addressed to India on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the assumption of the government of India by the Crown. 
And to the silent millions of India he comes as the embodi- 
ment of that personal rule, which alone they understand, 
and as the personification of that wise sympathy, which now 
for three generations they have come to associate with the 
Royal House of England. 

The spirit which inspires the Crown in its relation to 
India was set out in imperishable words half à 

century ago. 
* We hereby announce to the Native 
Princes of India that all Treaties and Engage- 
ments made with them by or under 
XE the authority of the Honour- 
n mi able East Tug E 
“My, pany are by Us 
accepted, and 
will be 
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serupu- 
lously main- 
tained: and we look 
for the like observance 
on their part. 
" We hold Ourselves bound to the 
Natives of our Indian Territories by the same 
ç obligations of duty which 
bind Us to all our other 
Subjects: and those obli- 
š gations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, We shall faithfully Sen k a 

This pledge was repeated when fifty years’ experience 
showed that these were no idle words. 

“The welfare of India was one of the objects dearest to the 
heart of Queen Victoria. By me, ever since my visit in 1875 
the interests of India, its Princes and Peoples,have been Watched 
with an affectionate solicitude that time cannot weaken. 

“These sincere feelings’ of active sympathy and hope for 
India on the part of my Royal House and line only repre- 
sent, and they do most truly represent, the deep and united 
will and purpose of the people of this Kingdom.” 

The time has not come for King George to define his 
attitude toward these great responsibilities ; but 


S all know í 
in due season he will ecu 


a: accept and discharge the spirit and the 
letter of his solemn irheritance from Victoria the Good. 
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.Durbar at Delhi must be esteemed a glorious 

one by the Princes and Chiefs of India. All 

have reason to be proud of their association 

with this historic event. Memories of the past 
will be awakened in many a princely breast, and 
every true patriot among them will rejoice at the 
significance of the unique occasion. But in none will 
it awaken prouder memories or create greater 
satisfaction than in the heart of India’s Premier Prince, the 
Sovereign of the great Mahomedan State known as the 
Nizam's Dominions. The foundations of His Highness’s 
princely house were being laid at the same time as discerning 
Englishmen began to see that the only true way for them 
to exist in India was to become one of the ruling 
Powers. When later on it was realised that even this 
position without paramountcy was an impossible one, and 
efforts began to be made to give effect to this view, the first 
Indian ruler to discover and take advantage of the trend of 
political forces was His Highness’s prescient ancestor, the 
Nizam of the day, and he became a partner in the Imperial 
understanding. The partnership, begun at the instance of the 
first Englishman in India given to think imperially, has lasted 
to this day, assailed though it has been by the storms and 
tempests of an eventful century. Well has the ship of State 
weathered these storms, and well has His Highness’s State 
earned the title of “ Our faithful friend and trusty ally.” As 
the first Indian kingdom admitted into partnership with 
the paramount power, Hyderabad has good reason to be proud 
of the result, the present Indian Empire; and proud also 
may its ruler be of the part played by his country in the 
several stages, especially the earlier ones, of the growth of 
that Empire. 

His Highness has reason indeed to be proud of the past 
of the State. That past has gone and left behind it stirring 
and inspiring memories. But His Highness can point quite 
as proudly to the present, largely his late father's work : to 
the recent advances made by Hyderabad under his immediate 
auspices and control ; to its present prosperous condition ; to 
the contentment and happiness of his people. A wise 
tolerance has always been the keynote of the policy of his 
house towards their subjects. Mahratta and Kanarese, Bhil 
and Ghond, Tamil and Telegu, Arab and Persian, Eurasian 
and Native Christian, Shia and Sunni, whatever be their 
race or religion, are in full enjoyment of their rights and 
privileges and have their full share of State employment. 
That is a most agreeable feature of the life of the State. 
Another is the extremely cordial relations existing between 


Europeans and Indians. In no other part of the Indian 
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The Nizam of Hyderabad. 


Empire—Bombay City alone excepted—is social intercourse 
freer between the two races and nowhere do they in greater 
degree understand and respect each other. Much of this 
good feeling is due to the personality of the late Nizam: his 
sound common sense, clearness of vision and personal 
dignity conduced to bring this about. They were of 
course to be expected from one of his ancestry and training. 
Fortunate is the prince whose training has been entrusted to 
those capable of recognising and developing latent instincts 
and capacities derived from forbears of genius. ‘The late 
Nizam’s carefully chosen tutors ever held high ideals before 
their charge who was taught to regard moblesse oblige as the 
only fitting attitude for one of his rank and station. Given 
such training, heredity was bound to declare itself. For in 
His Highness’s veins ran the blood of the Khalifs as well as 
that of the virile race which for centuries dominated Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia and gave rulers to capitals so far 
apart as Constantinople and Delhi. Doubly fortunate may 
the prince be deemed who, looking back to an ancestry such 
as His Highness could boast, can point to achievements of his 
own which do them no dishonour. 

The first member of His Highness's house to be domiciled 
in India appears to have entered it at the invitation of the 
Mogul Emperor to whom we owe the Taj and to have taken 
a prominent place among the nobility as a scholar and 
soldier. So favourably was the Emperor impressed with 
the newcomer's talents and character that an invitation to 
enter his service was despatched to his son then living in 
Central Asia. The invitation was accepted and the son 
like the father distinguished himself greatly as a soldier and 
trusted public servant. Honours were showered upon him 
and he was styled “Dear Son" by the great Emperor 
Aurungzebe, who on a memorable occasion uttered words 
which have been cherished since by all members of the 
Asafean family: “ As Feroze Jung has saved the honour of 
the House of Timur, so may God take his honour and that 
of his seed under His protection till the Day of Judgment." 
Feroze Jungs son, Meer Kamruddin Asaf Jah, known in ` 
history as the great Nizam-ul-Mulk, was the founder of the 
Hyderabad dynasty. Scholar, general, diplomatist, master 
of statecraft and, after the death of the Emperor Aurang- 
zebe, the foremost Mahomedan of his day, Nizam-ul-Mulk 
as Viceroy and Prime Minister did his best to save from 
disruption the vast empire of Aurangzebe which his 
suecessors seemed bent on destroying. A man of austere 
private life, Asaf Jah shrank equally from the excesses of 
the Court and the corruption of the State officials. Rebuke 
and warning proving useless, he broke, i disgust, with the 
Moguls and withdrawing to his Viceroyalty in the Dekhan 
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set up as aa independent ruler. So pleased were the effete 
rulers of Delhi to set rid for good of the standing rebuke 
of a pure and upright life, that the Great Nizam, on his 
departure, was actually given his patent of independence—a 
striking commentary on the rapid degeneracy of the 
successors of Aurangzebe the Great. Asaf Jah was noi the 
man to refuse the royalty thus thrust upon him. He 
became the first Nizam. "The present ruler, His Highness Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk, is the Tenth of the dynasty. 

His father, Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, the ninth Nizam, filled 
the throne for the long period of 49 years. As he was born in 
1866 and succeeded to the throne in 1869, his mimority was 
necessarily a long one. He was installed in 1884 by the late 
Marquess of Ripon, then Viceroy of India, and assumed the 
responsibility for the government of his country which he 


ER EHE! 


carried on with success and ever-increasing popula 
within a few hours of his death in September EIER ee y 
His Highness's rule was marked by slow ON Be 
gress; the army, the judiciary, the police, were broug ` S 
line with modern conditions ; communications, ne S. 
finance, public works, sanitation, were each set on a E 
basis and are becoming increasingly efficient; specially 
trained officers were appointed to encourage the pep 
to increase their output, agricultural and industrial; and > 
was done with due regard to the character of the Do ul 
their deep-seated conservatism. On his taking over SH E un 
ment in 1884 His Highness issued a proclamation In W hie R 
to be found words expressive of his attitude to his peop = 
“Nothing will afford me greater pleasure than p > ae 
people living in peace and prosperity, engaged 1 
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development of their sources of wealth, in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and in the cultivation of the Arts and Sciences." 
Those who know the country best can alone tell how well he 
guided his people along the path he indicated. Extern- 
ally His Highness's relations with the Government of India 
were characterised by an intense desire to act up to his 
obligations without amy sacrifice of his sovereign rights, and 
te bear his share of such imperial burdens as he could take 
on his shoulders ; for instance, he repeatedly offered the 
Imperial Government his help, in times of stress, both in 
men and money. One of His Highness's ancestors is reported 
to have asked the British Resident at his Court what course 
he thought his masters the H. E. I. C. would adopt if two 
(specified) hostile native powers, then independent, were to 
combine and invade his dominions. 'The impulsive answer 





of the British Resident: “I am of opinion the Company 
ought to sacrifice their all in Your Highness's defence,” was 
long remembered. It struck a note whose echoes are ringing 
still. “Keep faith, come what may,” is a doctrine at once 
simple and comprehensive. It commended itself to the 
ancestors of His Highness. It commended itself to him. 
That this should be so cannot be surprising to any one 
acquainted with his personality. Educated in the best 
traditions of East and West, His Highness combined in his 
character some of the finest traits of both. Passionately 
fond of sport and of all outdoor pursuits, keenly interested 
in his horses, his dogs, his shooting boxes and game 
preserves, he was at the same time a brilliant conversation- 
alist, had a keen appreciation for literature, and was a writer 
of Urdu poetry remarkable for its beauty of thought and 
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cadence. His Highness was kind and considerate as a master : its gold and diamonds. Its chief mineral nowadays is coal; 
as a friend he was-generous and warm-hearted to a degree. He and as lying close by are deposits of limestone and excellent 
never forgot a service rendered, nor did he consider that all iron ore it bids fair to become the seat of a great iron industry 
obligation on his part ceased when he had rewarded the doer at no distant day. Hyderabad does not dies in its physical 
of the service. This trait marks the true son of his house. features from other parts of the Dekhan, but in human 
The gratitude of the Nizams is proverbial and extends to the interest it is incomparably superior. To the naturalist it is 
third and fourth generation. More than one European reci- an El Dorado, so great is the variety of animal life; and 
pient of His Highness's bounty owed it to services rendered by lucky indeed does the sportsman consider himself ex gets 
forefathers long since dead. Princes with long memories for an invitation to shoot big game in the Pakhal forests. But 
en ioe p. to their. houses ae ever ihe bet served, the satisfaction of the Geer the joy of the other are as 
re Is m the service given them a spontaneity ing í 7 j ati i 
which is its best stimulus. The stern call of duty or M ees n EE ve ES bec cor 
= i> °: SS , 

























cannot fail to be of surpassing interest as it literally 
teems with relies cf bygone ages. To the 
Moslem with any knowledge of Maho- 
medan history it should be as classic 
ground. Was it not the chosen 
home of Moslem chivalry in 
the ages of romance, the 
land of promise to 
Knights of the 
Crescent who 
wended their way 
thither from all 
quarters of the 
Moslem world ? 
Rajputana 
alone, as 
the nurse 

of Hindu 
chivalry, 
can offer as 
much scope 

to the writer 

of Indian 
romance. 
And for 
others than 
Moslems are 
not Ajunta, 
Elora, Gol- 
conda, Vijia- 
nagar, names to 
conjure with? 
What visions of the 
past do they not call 
up? And these are but a 
few of the many names of 
places. within His Highness’s 
‘dominions which enshrine sources of 
human interest and serve as records of 


the feeling of esprit de corps may obtain as sound 
work, but mot to the accompaniment of 
enthusiastic loyalty such as His High- 
ness could command. Court etiquette 
prescribes that a Nizam should 
not mix freely with his 
. nobles or others of his 
subjects and his publie 
life is cast m lines 
of rigid ceremonial. 
This, however, is 
thoroughly 
understood by 
them and does 
not detract in $ 
the” least y 
from the $ 
3 S 
popularity 
of their 
ruler. i 
Mir Mah- 16 
bub Ali AN 
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Khan was bs 
- succeeded \ N 
DE al ai S N i 
eldest son \ 
His Migh- 
ness Osman 
Ali Khan, the 
present able sove- 
reign of the 
Nizam’s Dominions. 
His Highness is pre- 
pared to spend himself 
and be spent for the good 
of his people and to uphold 
the glorious traditions of leyalty 
characteristic of his illustrious house. 
His Highness Osman Ali Khan was most ; EE 
carefully educated to fill his high position and all EN IN Bg = Vp ^ V ME 
who know him- well are certain that he will Soma sr sss = ig Particular — UNE A A 2 e? 
naintain it. His Highness, whois the ig be: incas > 
EE father of a little sons, has of thorough efficiency so that jt may 
take its place, should occasion arise, 





SS 


His late Highness on his favourite Charger. 


E : oneficent usefulness NEE : 2 

Em os . him to know how sympathetieally shoulder to shoulder with imperial troops. His SE 
SS -ill be watched by his Sovereign the King Emperor and it has been already stated, carefully fosters the education o 
D V hier SCH + : the people and their industrial advance ; it also considers 

o E j that their spiritual needs should be cared for ; that no matter. 


The country ruled by His Highness the Nizam 1s 


itis pritory. chat the creed, it is worthy of Government support. And 
completely surrounded by British territory, and nowhere wha y 


so we find that all religious bodies, Hindu and Mahomedan, 


P : a. Watered by the Godaveri, the Krishna oe a š : 
does it touch the Si Sie í there are mo streams, Dy receive grants-in-aid from him, and that even European 
gad he une : missions, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, receive financial 
aid in addition to the ordinary educational grants given to 
denominational bodies: surely tolerance could go no further. 


` a vast system of irrigation tanks of a iype peculiar to the 
Dekhan, it is well cultivated and, where the soil is good, 
highly productive. The State was in the past renowned for 


EE 
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EECH 
lakhs; Railways, 25:8 lakhs; the rent of the Berars, leased in 


perpetuity to the British Government, 25 lakhs; and smaller 
items of 12-9, 10, 84 and 7 lakhs which are respectively 


His Highness is entitled to a salute of twenty-one 
guns. His ensign is yellow with a circular device in 
the centre fabled to be a chapati. The legend runs that the great 


Nizam-ul-Mulk was setting out on a campaign. A fakir blessed accounted for the following heads:—Interest on Investments, 
the enterprise and gave the prince as a talisman a chapati tied Civil Department Receipts, Stamps and Forests. Opium, 
in a yellow cloth. On the conclusion of the campaign Asaf Mines, the Post Office and Irrigation yield smaller but still 
Jah directed that the ensign of Hyderabad should be a considerable amounts. Against this income there is an 
yellow banner with his talismanic chapati as its device. expenditure of some 4178 lakhs per annum. The chief 

For purposes of Land Revenue and General Administra- spending departments are—the Civil Department, which 
tion the Dominions of His Highness the Nizam are divided costs 71:3 lakhs to maintain; the Revenue Department 
into four Subahs or divisions, which are sub-divided into absorbs 67 lakhs; the Army costs 62:9 lakhs; Stipends and 
fifteen districts, and these again into ninety taluks or adminis- Allowances account for 37:7 lakhs; Irrigation costs 36°5 lakhs 
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trative units. The total area comprises some 82,698 square 
miles, and of these about 28,646 square miles are under 
cultivation. The forest area, cast into eight divisions, 
aggregates 11,404 square miles. This area tends on the one 


hand to increase through the gradual afforestation of waste — The High Court with four puisne judges and a Chief Justice 


lands, and on the other is as steadily lessen gl : CE 
elimination from forest lands of areas ims a Se E S í SH = ae m 
nn ine S a. a SS the percentage is 122, presided over by 143 e pe Tu 
iE MD = n SE 3 : average 13,566 per annum. There are 182 criminal courts 
er Se = e is SC 469 with 211 officers and an average of 12,014 criminal suits. 
DEUS d A R for ac Fa ae income The. net cost to the Government of the administration of 
Ee SE = y half of the Justice is about Rs. 1,70,000 annually, the income beine 78 
; ; akhs; Excise, 51:5 per cent. of the expenditure. The District Police are der 


and Railway Department 24-4 lakhs. A sum of 50 lakhs per 
annum 18 paid to His Highness as the State’s contribution to 
his privy purse. 


There are four courts in the city of Hyderabad, viz: 
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the control of the Inspector-General, Mr. A. C. Hankin, C.LE. 
There are five Central and twelve District Jails in charge of 
the Inspector-General of Police. 

The Publie Works Department of the Hyderabad State 
is divided into two branches, a special one dealing with 
irrigation and a general branch embracing all other details of 
engineering work. Fach branch is under a Superintending 
Engineer, assisted by an Assistant Superintending Engineer 
and Personal Assistant Executive Engineers, all of whom 
form the controlling staff. The Superintending Engineer of 
the general branch and his controlling staff costs the State 
about two lakhs of rupees a year. "The irrigation branch staff 
costs about two and a quarter lakhs a year. The latter have 
to keep open existing irrigation works, to supervise and carry 
out new works and to make surveys for fresh projects. At 
the time the last administration report was issued-seven large 
projects were in progress. The cost to the State of the 
protective and other works of this branch of the Public Works 
Department is about thirteen to fourteen lakhs a year, every 
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pie of which should return a hundred-fold to the State. 
Buildings, communications, miscellaneous improvements, 
water works, preliminary surveys, and petty works 
sanctioned by the revenue authorities, engross the attention 
of the general branch, the budget grant for which amounts 
on the average to about nineteen to twenty lakhs a year. As 
a rule 30 per cent. is absorbed in the construction of new 
works and 70 per cent. on repairs and maintenance. 

There are two main lines of railway in the Nizam's 
Dominions, a broad gauge line and a narrow gauge uae 
The Broad Gauge Railway formerly known as the Nizam's 
Guaranteed State Railway Company, runs from Wadi Junction 
on the G. I. P. Railway through Hyderabad City and 
Secunderabad to Bezvada Junction on the E. G. Railway, 
a distance of 330 miles. From Dornakal Junction, 216 miles 


from Wadi, there is a branch line to the Singareni coal fields. 
Constructed originally by the State it was, m January 
1885, purchased by the Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway 
Company for Rs. 218 lakhs, and, under agreement with the 
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A REVIEW OF THE STATE TROOPS. 





Nizam’s Government, the share capital was restricted to 
£3,500,000, including a million and a half of Debenture Stock. 
All this capital has been issued. Under the agreement made 
with the company, the Nizam’s Government guaranteed the 
payment of five per cent. interest on the capital of £2,000,000, 
and of four per cent. plus one per cent. for Sinking Fund on 
the Debenture capital, for a period of 20 years. That guarantee 
with respect to the share capital and a portion of the debenture 
capital expired in January 1905. At present the guarantee 
covers about half a million sterling. The narrow gauge or 
metre gauge railway known as Hyderabad Godavery Valley 
Railway runs from Manmad Junction on the G. I. P. Railway 
via Aurangabad, Jalna and Nandar to Secunderabad, a 
distance of 391:5 miles. It was constructed and is worked 
by the same company. Begun in 1897, it was finished in 
1900, but did not begin to pay its way till 1906. So far 
only £1,800,000 have been spent of the sanctioned sum of 
£2,500,000 worth.of debentures which forms its capital. As 
things stand, the balance of debt due by the railway to the 
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EE 


Government is £1,808,827 for the broad gauge and £113,717 
for the metre gauge railway; whereas the amounts standing 
to the credit of the Smking Fund for the redemption of 
debentures are £294,016 and £108,848 with respect to each. 
This may be deemed eminently satisfactory. 

The Railway Department is under the direct control of 
the Assistant Finance Minister, who is also responsible for 
the supervision of the Department of Mimes. An arrange- 
ment has been entered into with the Government of India 
regarding the inspection of the various mines im His High- 
ness's dominions. It has agreed to lend His Highness’s 
Government the services of experts in its employ for the 
occasional inspection of the mines. Of these the Singareni 
Coal Mines, worked by the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, 
easily take the premier place. The average output of coal 
per annum is about half a million tons. In May 1905 His 
Highness's Government sanctioned the assignment of an area 
of 95 square miles in the Raichur Doab to the Topaldodi Gold 
Mines Co. Ltd. and in July of the same year an agreement 
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was executed with the Hutt Gold Mining Company, Ltd., 
which had been carrying on work since 1901 for an extension 
of their field of operations. The Raichur Gold Fields have 
been divided into sections of about 28 square miles each, 
to allow of some being retained and some surrendered by the 
Hyderabad Company, which had a lease of the whole arca. 
The company now holds nineteen of the blocks. 

The Post Office Department is being steadily improved 
and brought into line with that of the Imperial Government. 
There are about 300 post offices in the Dominions, each serving 
on an average about 300 square miles of country and about 
forty thousand of the population. The total number of 
articles carried is about 85 lakhs and the income derived 
about five and a half lakhs. As the annual expenditure 
works out to about three and a quarter lakhs, there is a hand- 
some surplus left. 


The State maintains its own Currency and ex 


Stamp Departments. These used to be 
worked separately, but have recently 
been amalgamated. The step has 
secured both increased efficiency 
and greater economy. For the 
period covered by the last 
administration report, the 
net revenue derived by 
the State from coinage 
averaged 28 lakhs per j 
annum. $ 
Education in His š: 
Highness’s dominions T 
is controlled by a 
responsible officer, 
styled the Director 
əf Public Instruction, 
under whose super- 
vision there are some 
880 institutions sup- 
ported wholly or partly 
by Government. There are 
two Arts Colleges. One for 
purely Oriental learning is 
called the Dar-ul-Uloom and is 
affliated to the Punjab University, 
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E 


O 


a distinctly Oriental side where degrees are — Č 


given to students of Oriental lore and Oriental 
languages who may be entirely ignorant of English 
or any other European language. The 
Dar-ul-Uloom has an average strength 
of 160, and during the last few years 
about 10 of its alumni graduated yearly. This result is achieved 
at the comparatively trifling cost to the State of Rs. 80 per 
annum for each student of the institution. The other Arts 
College, the Nizam College, is affiliated to the Madras Univer- 
Sity, and prepares its students for the B.A. degree of that 
University. It is what is known in India as a first grade 
college amd costs His Highness's Government about Rs. 1,400 
per student per annum. There are sixteen high schools in 
the State. Eight of these are purely Government institu- 
tions; seven are aided and one is unaided. Two of the aided 
high schools are girls’ schools. The average strength of the 
aided high schools is about 200, and that of the Govern- 
ment schools about 300 per school. The Government schools 
cost the State about Rs. 40 per pupil, while the cost to 
Government of each pupil in the aided schools is only Rs. 19 
per head. Of the 68 middle schools in the State nine 
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are unaided, the rest being either aided institutions or 
supported by Government or the Sarf-i-Khas Department. 
The last named department also manages nine upper 
primary and nineteen lower primary schools Of these 
primary schools there were 719, when the last au 
tration report was issued, with a total strength of 89,785 
pupils. Their number is being constantly increased so 
as to bring within the scope of the operations of the 
Education Department as large a proportion of the population 
of school-going age as possible. So far only from 
D to 6 per cent. of this section of the people are receiving 
any education. "The entire cost of education to the Govern- 
ment is about 5 lakhs. 

The army of His Highness the Nizam consists of Regular 
and Irregular Forces, the strength of the latter being fixed 
at 12,000. The Regular Forces are about 6,500 strong and 


NS consist of four bodies: the Imperial Service Troops ; 


the Golconda Brigade; the Household Troops ; 
and a brigade of all three arms techni- 
cally called the Regular Troops. In 
the last year under report the 
military budget was put down 
for over sixty-two lakhs of 
rupees, more than half of 
which was on account 
of the Irregular Forces. 
The Commander of His 
Highness’s Regular 
Forces is Colonel 
Nawab Sir Afsur-ul- 
Mulk, Bahadur, 
K. C. I. E., M. V. O., 
A.-D.C. This distin- 
guished officer began 
his career in his 
father's old regiment, 
the 3rd Cavalry of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, 
and in 1881 served with 
it in Afghanistan, receiving 
the Afghan medal. In 1884 
the late Nizam made him the 
Commander of the Golconda Brigade, 

and in 1888 Queen Victoria gave him the 
rank of Major in the British Army. Major 
Afsur Jung the same year served on the stalf of Sir 
J. McQueen in the Black Mountain Expedition and 
was mentioned in 
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despatches. In 
1898 the Nawab was appointed Com- 
mander of the two regiments of 
Imperial Service Troops he had raised, and in 1897 was made 
Commander of the Regular Troops. He still holds this 
appointment, which carries with it the rank of Commander-in- 
Chief of His Highness's Regular Forces. In that year he 
Was raised to the rank of Dowla and Queen Victoria made him 
a CLE. In 1900 Major Afsur-ud-Dowla served with the 
Chinese Expeditionary Force, for his services with which 
he received the China Medal at the hands of His late Majesty 
King Edward VII, who also promoted him to the rank of 
Colonel. In 1903 the Nawab received the title- of Afsur-ul- 
Mulk and in 1906 the Membership of the Victorian Order from 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, now His Majesty King George 
V. Later still Nawab Afsur-ul-Mulk was gazetted a K.C.L.E. 
Colonel Sir Afsur-ul-Mulk is a strict disciplinarian and a 


most enthusiastic and hard-working soldier. His Highness’s 


Regular Forces are therefore in excellent hands. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY 


Maharajah Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur, «cix. 








AJAI Rajayan Raja Sir Kishen Pershad, Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yamini-us-Sultanat, G.C.I.E., 
Peshkar and Prime Minister to His Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, comes of a distin- 

: guished family, which has rendered signal 

service to the Nizam’s State from ancient times. He 

is descended from Maharaja Chandu Lall, whose 

capable and consummate handling of affairs at a 

critical period earned for him the lasting affection 

and gratitude of the Prince and people of Hyderabad. Sir 

Kishen Pershad’s grandfather, Maharaja Narain Pershad, was 

senior administrator of Hyderabad, in which capacity he 

acquitted himself in a highly creditable manner. His son, 

Raja Hari Kishen, inherited and improyed upon the paternal 

talents, and so highly was he trusted by His Highness the 

Nizam, that he was placed in sole charge of the affairs of 

the State during his father’s absence in Calcutta with His 

Highness. The present Prime Minister’s qualifications for the 

office are thus a happy blending of acquired and inherited 

aptitudes. His grandfather, Maharaja Naram Pershad, took 
infinite pains over the child’s education, perceiving even in 
the infant intelligence of his grandson the promise of 
ereat future distinction. He trained him from early youth 
to the responsible duties which would devolve on him some 
day as heir to the vast estates of the family and to tho 
highest positions in the State, which by right of birth as 
well by the traditional loyalty which had come down to 
him from his ancestors, was naturally open to him. The 
future Prime Minister proved.by the rapid and easy manner 
in which ho mastered the Arabic and Persian languages, 
which he was first set to learn, the truth of the ancient 
adage that the child is father of the man. He was next sent 
to the Madrassa-i-Alia School, an institution especially estab- 

lished for the education of the children of the noble families im 

the State. Here the brilliant young man was introduced to a 

course of study in three such widely differing languages as 

English, Marathi and Telugu. Needless to say the youth 

showed the same aptitude here as that which he displayed 

in learning Arabic and Persian. Indeed, Sir Kishen 

Pershad showed himself in infancy and youth as being 

possessed of a passion for learning languages which was 

really marvellous. In the M adrassa-i-Alia School he also per- 
fected his knowledge of Persian and Urdu prosody. It is 

seldom the case in the history of modern countries that a 

great poet happens also to be a great Prime Minister, and Sir 

Kishen Pershad's case is a notable exception. Himself a poet 

of the highest order, whose poems have passed into the 

His Highness the late Nizam was quick to ap- 

preciate the kindred spirit which inspired his distinguished 

subject's muse. Comparatively young ın life, Sir Kishen Per- 
shad was appointed by his Sovereign to the responsible place of 

Peshkar. In addition to the duties of Peshkar, he was further 

entrusted at about the same time with the even more 

important functions of Military Minister of the State with. the 
title of Rajayan-i-Raja Maharaja Bahadur. The Maharaja 

Bahadur discharged the complex duties of this difficult office in 





popular mouth, 


Situation. 


a manner which gave complete satisfaction to His Highness the 
late Nizam and marked him out as endowed with sterling 
abilities which were likely to prove of the greatest service to 
his Sovereign and to the State in the highest spheres of 
administration. With that instinctive judgment of persons 
which made the late Nizam a born ruler, His Highness knew 
that he might look for a worthy and trusted Minister in Maha- 
raja Kishen Pershad whenever one was wanted. 

And the opportunity was not long in coming. The 
kaleidoscope of Hyderabad politics underwent one of its 
periodic changes about eleven years ago, and Maharaja 
Kishen Pershad was acclaimed by Prince and people alike as 
the one man who could steer the ship of State safely amid 
the shoals and rocks which beset it. With the fearless 
loyalty of his house, the Maharaja obeyed the command of 
his Sovereign to take charge of the helm of the State, though 
he knew perfectly well that the sea was rough and stormy. 
It is hardly necessary to describe here the patient, tactful 
and statesmanlike manner m which His Excellency 
overcame one by one the. perils which beset his path, 
winning over by his gentle manners and upright conduct 
the voice of intrigue to the dictates of duty, dis- 
playing firmness where firmness was needed, and above all 
bearing himself, as the trusted counsellor of his Sovereign, 
with absolute fealty to the Paramount Power whose interest 
and concern for the well-being of his Native State have been 
evinced in an unmistakeable manner on several critical occa- 
sions. In devotion to his Sovereign and loyalty to the British 
Government, Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad has nobly followed 
the consistent example of his ancestors, while the promotion of 
the welfare of the State has been his guiding principle through 


life. For eleven years now, he has held the highest and 


most responsible position under His Highness the Nizam with 
dignity, discharging his duties in an unassuming manner, and 
winning the love of the people and the esteem of all observers. 
Tt was no merely conventional compliment which His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy quite recently paid to Maharaja Sir Kishen 
Pershad, when His Excellency, at the conclusion of his recent 
visit to His Highness the Nizam on his succession to the gadi, 
addressed the following letter to him:—“ I cannot leave 
Hyderabad," His Excellency wrote, " without sending you a 
line to say how glad I am to have had the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance and of discussing with you the general 
You have had heavy responsibilities here in the 
past, and it rejoices me to think that you won and retained the 
confidence of His late Highness. I feel assured that you will 
be equally successful with His Highness the present Nizam, 
and I earnestly wish you all success in your efforts to guide 
and advise him in the best interests of the State in the many 
and difficult problems that await solution." This sketch of 
the career of Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad would be 
incomplete if we omitted to refer to the valuable services 
which Nawab Faridoonji has rendered for many years as 
Private Secretary to His Excellency which earned for him 
some years ago the Companionship of the Indian Empire and, 
more recently, the Companionship of the Star of India. 
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THE NAWAB 


Mohammed Moin-ud-din, Khan Bahadur. 





than 1801. 





the Begum Bashir-un-N issa, the daughter of 
His Highness Nizam Ali Khan, the alliance being 
the first entered into between the royal house 
and that of the great feudatory. -Thirty-eight years 
later the distinguished couple were rejoicing at the 
birth of a grandson who was destined to take a very prominent 
part in the State of Hyderabad. This was the distin- 
guished publicist and statesman, Sir Asman Jah, the 
father of the present Nawab. Asman Jah was one of those 
fortunate individuals to whom it has been given by fate to 
write their names large in the annals of their country. As 
the grandson of the premier noble and of a princess of the 
blood, his social position was a great one; but the personal 
qualities he possessed, inherited largely from his grandfather, 
were unquestionably the means of bringing him to the front. 
Singularly gifted by nature as far as the outward man was 
concerned and excelling in all manly pursuits, he easily 
took the lead among his peers. But it was his mental and 
moral equipment which attracted the notice of his royal 
master while yet the young noble was in early manhood. 
Such was the promise he showed that His Highness the Nizam” 
Afzul-ud-Dowla, grandfather of the present ruler “of 
Hyderabad, gave him his daughter in marriage and bestowed 
on him the highest distinction in his gift, the title of Jah. 
On the death of his sovereign in 1869, Asman Jah entered on 
his public career as Minister of Justice. A little later on, 
while still retaining the portfolio of Justice, he acted as Prime 
Minister and co-regent. Later still he became a Member 
of the Council of Regency, and finally in 1887 he was 
appointed Prime Minister and continued to hold the office till 
1893. In this connection it may be noted that throughout his 
long official career, Sir Assman Jah refused to take any salary š 
while willing to take office he steadily persisted im refusing 
the emoluments of office. Elis regime as Premier was marked 
by several reforms, notably the advance made in education, 
the extension of medical aid by the State, especially aid to 
women, and the establishment of a permanent Board of 
Irrigation and city water supply, which has since been of 
excellent service to the State. 

Just before he was appointed to the premiership he was 
deputed by His Highness the late Nizam, Mir Mahbub Ali 
Khan, to proceed in 1887 to London as his representative at 
the Golden Jubilee celebration of Her late Majesty Queen 


Victoria. While in England he won golden opinions by the 


tact, savoir faire and high breeding he displayed. His 
handsome presence, imposing address and polished manners 
impressed all classes of English Society and he became a great 
favourite in court circles. Indeed, the late Nizam could not 

re digni à rthier T tative. Sir 
have had a more dignified or worthier representa 


N telling the story of the Nawab Moin-ud-din 
Khan it is not necessary to go further back ` 

In that. year his ancestor the |, 

second Shams-ul-Umra, Tegh Jung, married ` 


‘recorded. 


-his administration. 


Asman Jah was still in London when he got the news of his 
having been-appointed Prime Minister and one of the first to 
congratulate him on his appointment was his late Majesty King 
Edward VIL, then Prince of Wales. As his services were 
urgently needed at Hyderabad, Sir Asman Jah had to bring 


his visit to England to a speedy close. Before he left London 


he had the: distinguished honour of receiving from the 
gracious hands of the late Queen Empress a Jubilee Medal 
which Her Majesty presented him with at an interview she 
graciously accorded to him, expressing at the same time her 
regret that publie affairs prevented his making a longer stay 
at the capital of the Empire. Ten years later, on the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee, the late Queen Empress again 


- marked her appreciation of Sir Asman Jah and her recogni- 


tion of the good work he had put in both as Councillor and as 
Prime Minister, as well as her recollection of his engaging 
personality and staunch loyalty, by bestowing on him the high 
honour of a K.C.LE. At a banquet following the ceremony of 
investiture, the British Resident proposing the health of Sir 
Asman Jah spoke.some weighty words which deserve to be 
At the close of his speech he said:—“ Services to 
the Hyderabad State are, indeed, services to Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire; and having thus attained the highest honours 
that his own Government could confer, it may well be said 
that the Nawab enters worthily into that most eminent order 
specially designed to reward. services rendered to Her 
Majesty's Indian Empire." It was only one short year after 
this that Sir Asman Jah died, deeply regretted by all classes 
of his fellow-subjects who remembered gratefully the great 
services he had rendered to the State from motives of pure 
pairiotism, and appreciated adequately the several measures 
of reform he had been instrumental in bringing about during 
But by nobody was the deceased noble- 
man regretted more than by the late Nizam to whom he was 
so closely attached by personal as well as political ties. His 
Highness felt keenly the loss of one who, whether as a relative 
or as a subject, never lost sight of his sovereign's best interest 
and was always ready to sink personal preferences where the 
publie good was concerned. 

On the death of Sir Asman Jah in 1898, his widow, the 
elder sister of the late Nizam, was, with the approval of His 
Highness, entrusted with the management of his large estates 
and the guardianship of his only son, a child of tender age. 
This royal lady, the Padshah Begum as she is called, was a 
remarkable instance of a fact not very well known that 
Indian ladies, given the opportunity, show an astonishing 
capacity for affairs. Several instances may be. cited from 
Indian history of previously unknown women displaying an 
aptitude for rule which would have done credit to 
statesmen of genius—and all without any training or know- 
ledge of the world except such as is possible to a pardah- 
nashin. Her brother the Nizam, of course, knew what he was 
doing when he consented to the arrangement. But the 
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outside world knew nothing of the personality behind the 


pardah, of the clear brain, the firm will, the shrewd insight - 


and the capacity and courage to act which soon became 
manifest in her conduct of affairs. No detail of the adminis- 
tration seemed to escape her scrutiny, and the knowledge 
she seemed to possess in each particular astonished her 
officers and dependents ; throughout the State her praises were 
sung. 

If, however, the Padshah Begum’s administrative wisdom 
obtained wide recognition and approval, her manner of 
carrying on the training of her Step-son and ward met with 
universal praise. Jealously guarded from all evil influences 
and constantly surrounded in his most plastic years by such 
as make for good, the young Nawab was given every chance 
to become a man worthy of his birth and station. The 
greatest care was exercised in the choice of masters and 
tutors and no means were neglected to develop the talents 
possessed by her charge. In this task the Begum was 
assisted greatly by the Nawab’s own mother, an accomplished 
lady who began the study of two European languages in 
order to share her son’s occupations and enter into his 
pursuits with knowledge and sympathy. 

The young Nawab, who is in his twenty-second year, 
bids fair to justify the care taken with his education. He 
has a very good knowledge of Arabic and Persian and is 
quite at his ease as far as English is concerned, speaking 
and writing it with fluency and taste. In 1908 he was given 
partial control of his estales and thus given an opportunity 
of perfecting himself in administrative work. An experienced 
officer, Rai Taij Rai, who has grown grey in the service of the 


ME cc M E LL ue EE EE S 


Nawab's family, was appointed to be his adviser in legal and 
administrative affairs and has loyally discharged his duty to 
his young master, who has managed to get a good grip of 
what is to be a very important part of his life's work. This 
part of his education has brought the Nawab Moin-du-din 
Khan into close touch with his vassals and retainers with 
whom. he has become a great favourite. Indeed, his personal 
qualities are such as would commend him to Indian people. 
His good manners, his self-possessed bearimg and dignified 
address are such as they look for in their rulers. The Nawab 
inherits the good looks of his family as well as their taste for 
manly sports. He is a.good whip, an excellent shot and a 
fearless rider. He keeps his own stud of thorough-breds, and, 
as is natural in this twentieth century, he is a very keen 
motorist. Closely connected with the royal family of Hyderabad 
—and likely, it is said, to be connected still more closely— 
with youth, health, wealth and high birth in his favour, 
the Nawab. Moin-ud-din Khan has every prospect of a long 
and useful career, and one befitting a scion of his illustrious 
house. He cannot do better than keep before him the example 
of his distinguished father and be actuated by the same pure 
motives of loyalty and patriotism. What proved an inspiration 
to the father might surely serve as an inspiration to the son 
as well, the Iofty ideals of noblesse oblige and love of country. 
The son of Sir Asman Jah should remember. that every 
service to Hyderabad is a service to the Indian Empire, and 
every service to the Indian Empire is also a service to the 
larger and more glorious empire of which it forms a part, as 
well as to His Majesty the King-Emperor, the august 
Sovereign of that world-wide empire. 
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The Nawab Salar Jung, Bahadur. 








N the sixties and: early seventies the name 
Y es 2 
of Salar Jung was one to conjure with both 


GC in England and in India. The memory was 
pı fresh of the priceless services rendered to the 


ER, E 
British Empire by the great siatesman of 
Hyderabad and he was dubbed by all the leading 
publicists of the day the “ Saviour of India.” The 
Saviour of Southern India he certainly was; and 






so long as the history of the British in India continues - 


to be read by men, so long will the fame last of Sir Salar Juno 
the Great, and Englishmen revere his genius, his courage 
and his loyalty. Genius is independent of birth or race-: 
but they, nevertheless, play no, small part in shaping its 
character. And as one traces the descent of this great and 
good man one is more than ever convinced of the truth of 
the fact. "There is no need, so far as India is concerned, to 
trace it further back than the seventeenth century. About 
the middle of that century a well-born Arabian Official of 
Medina emigrated with his two sons to the Adil-Shahi 
kingdom of Bijapur and settled there. The younger of his 
sons, Shaik Mahomed Ali, married into a noble family of 
that country, and being dissatisfied with his treatment in 
Bijapur sought and obtained service with the Moguls who 
shortly afterwards subverted that Kingdom. Mahomed 
Ali's great-grandson became Prime Minister to His Highness 
the Nizam Salabat Jung. His sovereign bestowed on him 
the title of Munir-ul-Mulk which with the premiership 
descended to his son Gaiyar Jung who married the daughter 
of a noble entitled Salar Jung. Munir-ul-Mulk II. got 
his title revived in the person of his son Mahomed 
Ali Khan, who married the daughter of a Persian noble 
of Hyderabad descended from the famous Syeds of 
Naishapur. The eldest son of the young couple, Mir Turab 
Ali Khan, became the famous Nawab Sir Salar Jung, 
Shuja-ud-Dowla, Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, G.C.S.I., DOL, who 
administered the Hyderabad State for thirty long eventful 
years. It is said that when as a child he lay seriously ill 
of typhoid, his grandfather Munir-ul-Mulk II. performed, as 
the Emperor Baber had done, the tasad dug ceremony and 
that the old noble’s prayer was answered—that the life of 
the child was spared and his taken. As things turned out, 
the sacrifice was surely worth making. His grandfather's 
death left him a ward of his uncle Saraj-ul-Mulk who 
brought him up as his own son and had him educated in a 
manner befitting his birth and station. Saraj-ul-Mulk, who 
had succeeded his father as prime minister, was delighted to 
find in his nephew promise of great administrative and 
financial ability and tested his capacity in several subordi- 
nate posts. Young Salar Jung not only satisfied the 
tests but also showed himself to be possessed of a shrewdness 
and foresight, remarkable in one so young, coupled with a 
dauntless courage, a temper which nothing seemed capable 
of ruffling, a fund of seemingly inexhaustible patience and a 
determination of purpose few could fathom. The outside 
world knew nothing of what lay beneath a very quiet exterior 








and a most courtly demeanour ; but his master the Nizam 
did. Saraj-ul-Mulk died in 1853, and five days later His 
Highness nominated his nephew Salar Jung to succeed him. 
The young Nawab, then only 24, took up the burden of an 
office which he was to lay down only with life itself. For 
thirty years he guided the helm of State through troubled 
waters of various kinds into the secure haven of progress 
and peace. ` No opposition was made to his appointment on 
the score of age or inexperience. Indeed to those likely to 
make any protest about a public appointment his inexperi- 
ence was m favour. . 

The young minister began his career with two strong 
assets in his favour ; he was known to regard as sacrosanct 
any promise he made and to be most punctiliously truthful. 
He seemed to be able instinctively to hit on the lines of 


‘least resistance in carrying out the policy he had in view. 


After a survey of the material at hand he selected as his 
instruments two bodies as having most cohesion and foresight. 
These were the chiefs of the foreign mercenaries and the heads 
of the banking community—two of the most powerful interests 
in the State. As practical men of the world they were able 
to see that their best interests lay on his side—the side of 
law, order, and resolute rule—and they lent him their strong 
support in carrying out "his programme of reforms. The 
first of these lay, he saw, in immediate retrenchment as the 
State was practically bankrupt. Orders were at once issued 
reducing establishments, abolishing sinecures, disbanding in 
some places the forces maintained by provincial magnates 
and replacing these by State troops. He next had to see 
that the Nizam’s writ ran throughout his dominions without 
let or hindrance. Provincial officials had come to have a way 
of turning a blind eye to inconvenient orders sent from the 
capital, and territorial magnates held themselves above the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. To deal with such 
offenders Salar Jung established a special court, which sat 
in his own palace and, like the Tudor Court of the Star- 
Chamber, administered summary justice to offenders in high 
places. The Arab mercenaries were absolutely at his 
disposal, and he did not seruple to use them against recusants, 
though this was done only in the last resort. He thus made 
himself feared and obeyed. Having reduced expenditure and 
made the law respected he turned his attention to husbanding 
the resources of the State with a view to further reforms. The 
Bankers, who had complete confidence in his word, advanced. 
large sums of money to buy out crowds of State creditors. 
He was thus able to resume large and valuable estates which 
had been recklessly given away in jaghir, or were held in 
security for moneys owed by the State. These measures 
soon had their effect in an immense improvement im the 
credit of the State and in a large increase in its income. All 
this was done with as little friction and as little publieity 
as possible, so tactful was the ministers use of his two 
favourite expedients conciliation and compromise. Reform 
after reform followed: lawless mercenaries were expelled : 
feudal levies were reduced; the iraffic was stopped in Hindu 
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and Mahomedan children: education was encouraged; and 
expenditure carefully controlled and reduced whenever pos- 
sible. „The end of the first decade of the young minister's rule 
saw him firmly fixed in the seat of power and the doctrine 
obtaming wide currency that he was the only man in 
Hyderabad fit for the post. 

Then came the catastrophe of the Mutiny. The key of 
the situation in Southern India lay at Hyderabad. How 
would our earliest ally act? Thousands literally were wait- 
TOS. for a lead from the Nizam. Just at this juneture the 
Nizam died and was succeeded by his son His Highness Afzul- 
ud-Dowla who at his father’s death-bed promised to be euided 
by the Minister Salar Jung and to be loyal to the English. 
5 Was an exceedingly difficult position both for the young 
Nizam and for his Minister." Emissaries from the Mutineers 
were im his capital urging a rising. Indeed the baser sort of 
the capital did make an insurrection and attack the residency. 
But thanks to the action of Salar Jung there was no rising 
in Hyderabad. Some mutineers who had taken refuge in 
Hyderabad were arrested and handed over to the British 
Resident for punishment and the Minister's standing orders 
to the commanders of pickets guarding the city was:—-“ Fire 
at once on anybody preaching sedition or inciting the people 
to rise." “These energetic measures,” wrote General Hill, 
“saved Southern India. and it is but just to 
this distinguished man that the people of England should be 
informed how entirely the stability of British rule in Southern 
India was owing to the wise and energetic measures adopted 
at this crisis by Salar Jung.” His life at this time hung by 
a thread, as his conduct had made him very unpopular and 
he expected daily that new attempts would be made on his 
life. The strain was tremendous, but he did not swerve an 
inch from the course he had chosen. Democracies have 
proverbially short memories and it is well for the reputation 
of Englishmen in the Fast that when the trouble was over 
there were men in high places who were not afraid nor 
ashamed to speak out and speak the truth, and these did not 
allow Salar Jung’s services to pass unnoticed. But it was 
not till 1861 that more than words were given to show English 
gratitude. Valuable presents were then made to His High- 
ness the Nizam: fifty lakhs of rupees of debts to the Supreme 
Government were cancelled; the assigned districts of 
Raichur, Naldroog and Dharaseo were restored to him ; and 
the principality of Shorapur, whose raja had joined the 
Shorapur mutineers, was added to his dominions. : 

Eight years later His Highness Afzul-ud-Dowla died and 
was succeeded by his son the late Nizam Mir Mahbub Ali 
Khan, then a child of about three. Sir Salar Jung became 
one of the two co-regents appointed to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the State till the majority of the infant prince was 
reached. In April 1876 Sir Salar sailed for England, visiting 
Italy and France en route. He returned in July of that 
year after winning golden opinions from everyone. The 
next vear Sir Salar attended the young Nizam to Delhi 
on the occasion of Imperial Assemblage for the proclamation 
of Queen Victoria as Kaiser-i-Hind. Later in 1882 Sir Salar 
visited Simla to discuss with the Viceroy the plans for the 
visit of His Highness the Nizam to England. He was busied 
with these plans and with the instruction of his young master 


in administrative affairs when he fell a victim to cholera in 


February 1883. Se 
Sir Salar Jung the Great was succeeded as minister by 


his elder son Sir Salar Jung IL. He had been well educated 
by his father and had travelled in India and Europe, visiting 
England in 1882. When there he had been very well received 
both for his own sake as well as that of his’ father. His 








training had given him a good knowledge of men and of 
affairs and as long as he held office he did his best to follow 
in his father’s footsteps, continuing the systematic attempts 
originally made by that statesman at improving the adminis- 
tration. Shortly after his becoming prime minister an 
emergency occurred which proved a crucial test of his powers; 
and the resolution with which he attacked and overcame the 
difficulty received the encomiums of all acquainted with the 
matter as well as the high commendations of the Government 
of India.. Like his father, Sir Salar Jung II. was staunch in 


"his loyalty to the British Government. He declared in no 


equivocal terms that he considered the British Empire in 
India the legitimate successor of that of the Moguls and that 
all existing states which had owed allegiance to the Moguls 
now owed it to the British sovereign. “It is our boast," he 
once said, “that we consider the British flag the. National 
flag of India. I am perfectly justified- in saying that we 
consider the British flag as our National flag, for the Queen- 
Empress now occupies precisely the same exalted position in 
India as the Mogul Emperors previously did." Owing to 
differences of opinion between himself and his master ihe 
Nizam, Sir Salar Jung did not continue in office for more 
than three years, resigning his appointment in April 1887. 
Shortly after this he again visited England and was invested 
at Osborne in August of that year with the insignia of the 
K.C.LE. by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, as a mark of 
recognition of his administrative capacity and loyalty. 
Unfortunately his career was cut short at the early age of 27. 
He died in July 1889, leaving an infant son, a month old, to 
succeed him as the representative of his illustrious family 
and, it is hoped, to carry on the traditions of his historie 
house. 

Immediately after the death of Sir Salar Jung II, His 
Highness the late Nizam conferred on his infant son, Mir 
Yusuf Ali. Khan, the title of Nawab Salar Jung. His 
Highness also took over control of his estates which were very 
heavily loaded with debt, and with characteristic generosity, 
paid off quite half the liabilities from his own private purse. 
Under his fostering care the estate was rid of all encum- 
brances, and the young Nawab, who is- now in his 
twenty-third year, will, when he is permitted to do so, succeed 
to a noble patrimony some 1,480 square miles in extent with 
a population of over 200,000. The late Nizam took very 
great interest in the education of his charge and was extremely 
careful that he should come under none but the best 
influences. Educated partly by private tutors and partly at 
the Nobles' School, the young noble showed himself possessed 
of brilliant parts. Unfortunately his health was very delicate 
and caused great anxiety. In this partieular he resembles 
his illustrious grandfather who did not enjoy robust health 
till well over 96. It is hoped that the present holder of the 
title has outgrown his constitutional delicacy. He is of 
active habits and delights in games of all kinds, especially 
tent-pegging and polo. He is of slight build, but is exceed- 
ingly wiry and well set-up. Since leaving college he has 
been undergoing systematic training in land administration. 
He spares himself no trouble in mastering the details of the 
several problems connected with the management of his ex- 
tensive estates and the ten law-courts over which he willffave 
to preside either in person or by deputy. Nawab Salar Jung 
is fully alive to his responsibilities and looks forward to 
fulfilling them worthily and so proving himself fit to serve 
his sovereign, His Highness Usman Ali Khan, in some public 
capacity, with as much success and acceptance as his 
grandfather served the late Nizam and his immediate 


predecessors. 
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HATEVER democrats may say as to the 
demerits of the feudal system, it is one 
thoroughly suited to Eastern peoples and in 
keeping with their natural bent and character. 
There seems to be ample scope for it even in 

this twentieth century and wherever found it appears 

to work with great smoothness. Hyderabad, to cite a 

case in point, is one of the countries where feudalism 

of an entirely Indian type still exists and works satis- 
factorily. Indian feudalism took its rise when it was the only 
possible mode of keeping things in a state of stable equilibrium. 

Of course it is a survival. But the Indian mind is so constituted 

that it does not regard survivals as anathema, but rather as 

things to be conserved by every section of society and treated 
with respect if not with reverence. When the great Nizam-ul- 

Mulk shook off from his feet the dust of Delhi he was accom- 

panied by several great nobles who were as much averse, 

as he was, from the license and criminal folly of the decadent 
scions of the Imperial family and the corrupt practices and 
maladministration of the bureaucracy. One of these nobles, 

a soldier of note and a trusted friend of Asaf Jah’s was 

given by him, in the Dekhan, the status of a feudal baron, 

and along with the temporalities of his barony he assumed 
the duties and responsibilities attached thereto. The new 
baron played his part worthily and his example was fol- 
lowed by his son and successor, whose services met with 
such acceptance that he was raised to the dignity of Shams- 
ul-Umra or premier noble and given the command of the 
household brigade. His son, Fakir-ud-din Khan, better 
known as Tegh Jang, the second Shams-ul-Umra, succeeded 
his father in the command of the Paigah and the office has 
since become hereditary in his family which has always been 
conspicuous for its loyalty to the rulers of Hyderabad. 

The second Shams-ul-Umra who married a daughter of 

His Highness Nizam Ali Khan was one of the most fascinating 

notabilities of his day. Possessing the right to coin his 

own money and to raise his own troops, and having 
supreme power over his vassals who were not subject to 
the jurisdiction of his sovereign the Nizam, he wielded 
immense influence in the Dekhan. Early in life he threw 
the whole weight of his influence into the scale in favour 
of the British alliance against which several interests were 
working and throughout the course of a long and distin- 
guished career he consistently lent it every support. His 
private life was marked by a love of scholarship and science. 

. He was an assiduous collector of curios and took an immense 

interest in mechanical contrivances especially those employed 

He was besides an enthusiastic student of 





in handicrafts. 


natural philosophy and spent a great deal of his time im 
making scientific experiments and in translating into the 
vernacular European works on travel, geography and his 
favourite pursuit, natural philosophy. But though a scholar 
and savant he never ceased to be the grand seigneur. 
pean observers were struck with his grand manner, his air 
of dignity, and conscious superiority. What impressed them 


Euro- 





most in him was the pride which raised him above all the 
petty intrigues and jealousies so rife in Indian Courts, where 
any one's advancement is jealously watched be persons 
envious of his good fortune or success. Shams-ul-Umra 
Fakr-ud-din Khan considered himself too highly placed to 
care who received this position or that honour or to be 
troubled by anybody's advancement in the State. His 
estates were ample, his position secured and his dignities 
and titles numerous. 

He himself retamed during his life time the titles of 
Shams-ul-Umra, Shams-ul-Dowla, Shams-ul-Mulk, Amir-i- 
Kabir and Tegh Jang by which last he was familiarly known. 
Other titles were used to designate his sons. One son 
Rafi-ud-din Khan, during his father’s lifetime, was known as 
Umdat-ul-Dowla, Umdat-ul-Mulk and Namwar Jang; another 
Rashid-ud-din Khan bore the titles | Z£Atzdar-ul-Mulk, 
Ikhtidar-ul-Dowla and Bahadur Jang ; while a third Sultan- 
ud-din Khan was known as Bashir-ul-Mulk and Sabkhat 
Jang. ` Of these the first named Nawab Rafi-ud-din Khan 
succeeded his father as Shams-ul-Umra III. and Amir-i- 
Kabir II. He served as co-regent with Sir Salar Jang during 
the minority of His Highness the late Nizam Mir Mahbub 
Ali Khan. He was succeeded in the co-regency by his brother 
Nawab Rashid-ud-din Khan, Shams-ul-Umra IV and Amir-i- 
Kabir III, who had married a daughter of His Highness the 
Nizam Sikandar Jah. The fourth Shams-ul-Umra was the 
father of two distinguished sons Mahomed Mohi-ud-din Khan, 
better known as Sir Khorshed Jah, and Ekbal Dowla, also 
better known as Sir Vikar-ul-Umra, who in 1893 succeeded 
his cousin Sir Asman Jah in the premiership of the 
Hyderabad State. 

On the death of Nawab. Rashid-ud-din Shams-ul-Umra 
TV he was succeeded by his son Khorshed Jah who was the 
favourite grandson of the Great Tegh Jang, Shams-ul-Umra 
II. Khorshed Jah was also a great favourite with His High- 
ness the Nizam Afzul-ud-Dowla who, in order to mark his 
appreciation of his many engaging qualities, conferred on 
him the greatest honour he could possibly bestow on any 
subject, the title of Jah—the peculiar cognomen of the royal 
family of Hyderabad. He also gave him the hand of his 
favourite daughter in marriage and granted him the insignia 
of Moht Maratib which carried certain privileges peculiar to 
royalty in the Hyderabad State. 

` Sir Khorshed Jah resembled his famous grandfather m 
many respects and he inherited his taste for knowledge which 
in him took the direction of fondness for the study of men, 
manners and affairs. As long as the stout old noble was 
alive he and his grandson were inseparables ; and it was 
the delight of his heart to notice the pleasure his grandson 
took in business, the grasp he showed in dealing with 
complicated administrative details and the ease with which he 
managed to unravel knotty problems. `Khorshed Jah 
preferred what dealt with the practical and the definite even 
in his literary pursuits. History as the record of what men 
have done and as a guide to what they may do appealed most 
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to him. He read most extensively but carefully, and one 
outcome of his historical research was an Urdu History of 
India written with special reference to Hyderabad. Chiefly 
with a view to supplement his historical studies and to correct 
the impressions he had formed from them he travelled widely, 
and it became almost a passion with him to visit every place 
of historical importance he could and to get first-hand 
information in the matter of any moot question. It was ever 
a problem with him to turn to good account what he had 
learned abroad, to utilise for the good of his tenantry the 
lessons he had acquired. To one of his practical bent of 
mind it seemed that this should be the chief object of travel, 
and his vast estates benefited greatly by improvements he 
set on foot which had been suggested to him by what he 
had seen in other lands. Every nobleman, who was a large 
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landowner should, he held, be a practical administrator, not 
of the hide-bound order, but one of an open mind, ready 
to adopt, with necessary modifications, expedients proved else- 
where to be advantageous. Besides being a good judge of 
measures Khorshed Jah was an excellent judge of men and 
he made remarkably few mistakes in the choice of the 
many subordinates employed in the administration of his vast 
estates, and in control of his military forces. Though not 
& publicist like his grandfather, Shams-ul-Umra II, Khorshed 
Jah was always ready to serve the State in an emergency, 
and on more than one occasion took an eminent part in 
the conduct of the government of Hyderabad. He had noticed 
while on his travels the very important part played by rail- 
ways in the economic life of the countries he had visited : 
and when, on the death of Sir Salar Jang, he was called 
into council to help to carry on the government of his country 


during the minority of his sovereign, he strongly supported 
the forward railway policy brought before the council of 
regency for its consideration. Owing mainly to his advocacy, 
strong but discriminating, Hyderabad owes much of the 
prosperity her railway system has brought her. To such 
and other matters of State involving its economic and social 
advance he gave ungrudgingly of his time and attention. In 
purely political matters he never obtruded his advice, but, 
when asked for it he gave shrewd counsel, which, when 
acted upon, proved remarkably sound. On the occasion ot 
the Golden Jubilee of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, the 
Government of India took the opportunity to mark their 
appreciation of the excellent work he had put in during his 
brief tenure of office by conferring on him the Knight 
Commandership of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
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Empire. Few recipients of that distinction of the year 1887 
had earned a better right to it than Sir Khorshed Jah. 
Though he had not received a special training in finance, 
Sir Khorshed gave equally sound advice in financial matters 
as i administrative affairs, and his judgment invariably 
proved unerring. He seemed to be able instinctively to grasp 
the complexities of financial measures and to possess a 
natural insight into their working. Had he not been born 
into the highest ranks of the nobility to the position of a 
great feudal dignitary, he might perhaps have become one of 
the leading financiers of his day and generation. But he was 
an aristoerat to his finger tips, and work for the sake of pecu- 
mary recompense was to him abhorrent. He never forgot 
that he was a prince of the blood royal; and he let it be 
understood that as such he laboured, not for reward, but 
simply from a sense of what was due to himself as the premier 
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noble of Hyderabad. Like those of a great many really 
proud men, his manners, though dignified, were simple, and 
his actions kindly and Sympathetic. He was exceedingly 
generous an d kmdhearted, and the poor had always an open- 
handed friend in Sir Khorshed Jah ; but though open-handed 
he would lend no countenance to indiscriminate alms-giving, 
arguing that such was not true charity, but merely a careless 
squandering of superfluous wealth. Though a deeply 
religious and sincere moslem he Was most tolerant to men of 
d nd than his and treated alike Christian, Jew, 
Tahomedan ar i d i “effici ; 
loyalty HE . p EE 

5 yıng these tests were 
assured of his protection and regard. 

Sir Khorshed Jah’s qualities of head and heart were 
inherited by his son Zafar J ang Bahadur, whom they com- 
mended to His Highness the late Nizam just as those of Sir 
Khorshed Jah’s had commended him to that prince’s 
father, the Nizam Afzul-ud-Dowla, a quarter of a century 
earlier. History did not repeat iself in every particular, for 
sovereign and subject were more of an age than their fathers 
had been. But there were the same close ties of regard, 
esteem and kinship binding the young princes.  Zafar 
Khan’s high birth and personal qualifications won for him 
the honour and privilege of being the companion and fellow- 
pupil of His Highness the Nizam Mir Mahbub Ali Khan. 
They shared the same studies and had the benefit of the 
Same tutors ; and this close contact began and cemented a 
friendship which was severed only by death. The companion- 
ship lasted during the minority of the late Nizam. When 
His Highness was emancipated from the statu pupulari and 
measures were taken to train him in special directions, Zafar 
Jang was sent to complete his education in England. He 
took advantage of his opportunities to make himself 
acquainted first-hand with several problems his father had 
specially requested him to study. A course had been carefully 
marked out by Sir Khorshed, and Zafar Jang conscientiously 
went through it and with very great advantage to himself. 
One of the things considered necessary for his education was 
military training, and for this purpose he was attached to the 
Second Life Guards. He speedily became a persona grata 








with the officers of the Guards who taught him the minutie 
of a soldier’s life as it appeared to Guardsmen. After an 
extensive tour on the continent Zafar J ung returned, and was 
at once set to work by Sir Khorshed who was anxious to know 
how far his son had assimilated what he had seen and 
learned during his absence. He emerged so successfully from 
the ordeal that he was given entire control of the Paigah 
and a considerable share of the civil administration. The 
Nizam Mir Mahbub Ali Khan had been no indifferent 
spectator of the excellent way in which the friend of his 
boyhood was fulfilling the promise of his youth. His Highness 
carefully watched how well Zafar Khan was satisfying the 
tests given him by his father Sir Khorshed. On the occasion 
of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee His 
Highness sent Zafar Jang to London to act as his 
representative at the celebrations. Om his return His Highness 
set the seal of his approval on the work accomplished by his 
friend and relative by giving him the portfolio of the War 
Department of the Hyderabad State. He did not, however, 
hold the portfolio for any length of time as his useful life 
was cut short in the prime of his manhood. He was succeeded 
by his son the present Nawab Latf-ud-din Khan Bahadur. 
Zafar Jung had watched his son's progress in his 
studies with loving solicitude, and took care that nothing 
should interfere with his natural bent for linguistic and 
scientific study. The result is highly satisfactory as the 
young prince is an accomplished scholar and a charming 
writer. Like others of his race he is a very keen sportsman 
and delights in feats which call.into play his remarkable 
powers of endurance. If however his linguistic attainments 
and his prowess as a sportsman were the sum of his assets, 
Lutf-ud-din Khan would be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. More is needed from the Shams-ul-Umra, Amir-i- 


Kabir, hereditary commandant of His Highness's Paigab 
He must be a sound financier, a good business man and a 
soldier-administrator as well. Since taking over charge of 
his duties in 1907 Lutf-ud-din Khan has not been found 
wanting in these respects.. The premier noble of Hyderabad 
shows qualities which do no discredit to his illustrious 
ancestors. 
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Safdar Jung Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Bahadur. 
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he was busy in consolidating his empire. Arriving in India, he 
was given an important post in the imperial service and gave 


HE Nawab Fakhr-ul-Mulk is the distinguished 
great satisfaction to the Government by the masterly way in 


representative of a family which has belonged 


to the official hierarchy of the Hyderabad State 
Indeed, some members 


were connected 


He was followed to India 


which he discharged his duties. 
by his son and later by his grandson, who both became distin- 
The 


ever since it was a State. 
euished officials of the imperial government of Delhi. 


of this well known family 
officially with the country forming the Nizam’s Dominions 
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THE NAWAB SAFDAR JUNG FAKHR-UL-MULK, BAHADUR. 


grandson, Mir Hussain Amanat Khan, was given first a 
ponsible civil post in the 


Dekkan. The Emperor Akbar had a great regard for him 
and spoke eulogistically of his administrative measures. Both 


Amanat Khan and his father had had the privilege of being 


before the establishment of the state, having been imperial 
military command and later on a reg 


officers administering it for the emperor of Delhi. His family 
is Persian in origin. Its founder in India was attracted 
by prospects held out to him by the court of Akbar the Great 
to take service with that famous potentate at a time when 


INDIAN 


educated under the direction of a celebrated Mahomedan 
divine and saint, and there can be no question as to the benefit 
they derived from association with one of his saintly character 
in their most plastic years. So sensible were they of his 
influence for good on themselves, that they were careful to 
select, in the country of their adoption, another saintly divine 
to act as preceptor of Amanat Khan’s son, Mir Moin-ud-din, 
afterwards known as Amanat Khan II, who became a pro- 
minent official of the Emperor Shah Jehan’s. Later on, he 
served that monarch’s famous son, the emperor Aurangzebe, 
in several provinces. It was while he was in charge of one of 
these that he received an order from the emperor to direct 
the attendance at court of a certain raja whose country lay 
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within his jurisdiction. The raja expressed his eee 
to obey, provided that Amanat Khan would “= = 
safety. Amanat's answer was characteristic. How, 2 as S 
could he give any guarantee with respect to a ruler who 
had treated his own father and brothers as the emperor had 
done. On hearing of this speech, Aurangzebe immediately 
removed Amanat from his post and dismissed him from T 
imperial service. But he was afterwards re-instated = 
employed elsewhere by the emperor, who had meanw a e 
come to learn, in the school of bitter experience, = e 
and outspoken counsellors and officials. 
became prominent 1m- 


value of honest 
All Amanat Khan's four sons 
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perial officials; but the first of his family to become 
identified permanently with Hyderabad was his great- 
grandson Mir Abdur Razak, better known as Nawaz Shah or 
Samsam-ul-Mulk. 

Mir Abdur Razak was born at Lahore in the last decade 
of the seventeenth century, and at an early age went to 
Aurangabad and entered the entourage of the first Nizam, Asof 
Jah, with whom he soon became a persona grata. The 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, whose regard be had won by his loyalty and 
uprightness, made him a Nawab with the title of Samsam- 
ul-Mulk. He was exceedingly influential in the reigns of the 
Nizams Nazir Jang and Salabat Jung. Another distin- 


guished member of his illustrious family was Mir Abbas 
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Ali Khan, Khan Khanum Bahadur. For his great services 
to the State as a soldier he received numerous titles and large 
grants of land. His son, Nawab Mir Gholam Hussain Khan 
Fakhr-ul-Mulk rendered very important services to the State 
in the time of the mutiny. The great Sir Salar Jang reposed 
implicit confidence in him and made him the officer responsible 
for the lives of all Englishmen in the State during that crisis. 
This duty which he performed with entire success obtained for 
him the warmest encomiums from his distinguished chief. His 
son and successor in the title of Fakhr-ul-Mulk is 
the Nawab Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Safadar Jang, Mushir- 
ud-Dowla, who was born in 1860. He first received 
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an excellent education in Arabic, Persian and English; and 
when his general education was finished, he was set to study 
revenue and judicial questions, and soon obtained a mastery 
over these subjects. As a noble of culture, refmement and 
knowledge of the world, the Nawab Fakhr-ul-Mulk has 
frequently had his services put under contribution by 
the Hyderabad Government on. great occasions of State. 
Whenever the late Nizam, Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, had occasion 
to visit or receive great personages, or to attend such imposing 
state functions as the Imperial Durbar at Delhi, His Highness 
was invariably accompanied by the Nawab. . This is not 
surprising, as he-is never more at home than when in 
the company of English gentlemen. He was the first of 
the Hyderabad nobles to mix freely with Englishmen in their 
sports and pastimes, and the result was mutual confidence and 
self-respect. He was also the first among the Hyderabad 
nobility to adopt Western habits of life. His sons have had 
a Western as well as an Eastern education given them, and 
the Nawab arranged this so that each should be given in a 


suitable environment. A strong believer in the genius loci, he 
held that Western education received in Eastern surroundings 
had not a fair chance of being really assimilated. He there- 
fore sent his sons to England in charge of carefully selected 
tutors, there to undergo a training in situ such as was deemed 
suitable for them to receive. He was a pioneer in these 
matters; and what is now a commonplace was, at the 
time he began to put his views into practice, considered a 
dangerous innoyation.. Where his practice differs, even now, 
from that of most others, is that he sent his sons to Europe at 
a tender.age, under the control and guidance of suitable 
persons, and saw to it that both control and guidance 
were adequately maintained.. He may certainly be con- 
gratulated on the excellent results his methods have 
obtained. There can be no doubt that, in the future as in 
the past, members will be forthcoming from his ancient 
and distinguished family worthily to fill great offices 
of State even in the more strenuous and exacting conditions 


of modern times. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


Sultan Galib bin Awad al Gaeti. 





HE close and friendly relations which for very 
many years have existed between. the State-of 
Hyderabad (Deecan) and Arabia are well 
exemplified in the personality of His Highness 
Sultan Galib bin Awad al Gaeti, Nawab 

Janbaz Jung Bahadur. The Sultan is the son 

of the late Sultan Awad bin Oomar Shumsheer ud 

Dowla Shumsheer ul Mulk Bahadur, a ruler whose 

lamented death only last year ended a remarkable 

and strenuous career. 

Far away on the south-west coast of Arabia lies a large 
tract of country known as Mokalla. "The territory is divided 
into the four provinces of Sharbunder, Shibam, Dowan and 
Hajjur. It is approximately 30,000 Square miles in extent 
and contains a population of some 200,000, principally Arabs. 
The capital, Mokalla, situated on the. sea-board, midway 
between Aden and Muscat, is a port of call for steamers 
trading between India and Europe. The principal products 
of the State are dates of several varieties, tobacco, skins, 
Indian corn, loban and honey, and these commodities find 
good markets in many parts of the world. But peaceful as 
the picture here presented may be, it was not always so. 
The country in this district of Arabia prior to the advent 
of the late Sultan was in the possession of Nakeeb Salah, a 
ruler whose methods of administration were crude, drastic 
and overbearing in the extreme. The natural result of this 
was widespread dissatisfaction with his tule, and during 
the turbulent times engendered thereby the several states 
were, after many hard struggles and vicissitudes, eventually 
brought under subjection and welded together by the late 
Sultan. This energetic and capable ruler took firm and 
vigorous measures for placing the internal affairs of the 
State in order and establishing political homogeneity. Im 
this he was entirely successful, and by degrees the country 
under his beneficent sway entered upon. an era of peace and 
prosperity. 





His Highness the late Sultan was a man of dignified- 


bearing, a strict disciplinarian, of polished manners, kind- 
hearted and equitable in all matters connected with the 
administration of his State. He was, too, a Ruler of great 
tact; and though at the beginning of his reign confronted 
with constant disturbances, intrigues and inter-tribal affrays. 
he steadily by degrees overcome all difficulties and had the 
supreme satisfaction before his death in 1910 of feeling that 
his son would succeed to a rule buttressed by the great 
blessings of peace and prosperity. š 
But it is not only as a maker of history in Arabia that 
the late Sultan’s memory will be kept green. He whole- 
heartedly threw in his lot with the Nizam of Hyderabad 
during the critical period of the gieat Mutiny in 1857, and 
succeeded in keeping in check the numerous Arab retinue, 
soldiery and retainers who then menaced the Nizam’s capital. 
It is perhaps needless to observe that this attitude was of 





great service to the cause of Empire, and for his timely and 
practical loyalty the Sultan was the recipient through the 
Nizam's great Minister, Sir Salar Jung I, of a letter from 
Queen Victoria in which Her Majesty thanked him for his 
meritorious services. Å 

The late Sultan had two sons; the elder Sultan Galib 
bin Awad al Gaeti succeeded to the family estates, while the 
younger Sultan Oomar bin Awad al Gaeti Nawab. Shumsheer 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur now resides in Hyderabad. This 
enlightened young Prince, like many of the modern Orientals, 
has travelled widely. He has, on several occasions, visited 
Italy, France and Great Britain where his open and manly 
nature has won for him a host of friends. 

The reigning Sultan resided in Mokalla until the death 
of his father. He enjoyed full administrative powers and 
during his regime the large and fertile district of Dowan was 
conquered and annexed. This was a task of considerable 
difficulty, but with the able assistance of the late Sultan’s 
younger brother, Sultan Oomar, matters were brought to a 
successful issue. 

His Highness Sultan Galib bin Awad has only one son, 
Prince Saleh bin Galib al Gaeti Nawab Saif Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur, who is now in his 30th year. The Prince is an 
excellent scholar in English, Arabie, Urdu and Persian and 
has had some experience of European travel. Fond of 
mechanies, he has turned his attention to the construction of 
motor parts, a Marconi telephone and similar mechanical 
inventions in which he not only takes the liveliest interest, 
but manifests much intelligence. 

His Highness Sultan Galib bin Awad, who by the way 
is entitled to a salute of eleven guns, is shortly proceeding on 
a tour of inspection of his territory in Arabia. It may here 
be mentioned that the late Sultan Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 
accompanied by his second son and grandson, attended the 
Delhi Durbar of 1903, and were presented by Lord Curzon, 
then Viceroy of India, with the Silver Coronation Medal. At 
that time the elder son, who has now succeeded, was in 
Mokalla and unfortunately was unable to be present at the 
historic gathering of eight years ago. i 

Tt is an interesting fact that although Arabia is prover- 
bially devoid of rainfall and there is a consequent shortage 
of water, the State of Mokalla itself enjoys an abundant 
supply of fresh water. The present Ruler is now engaged 
in elaborating a scheme on a large scale at Hajjur for the 
irrigation of the country, and there is no doubt that this 
wise project when materialized will work a highly beneficial 


effect on the agricultural resources and the revenues of his 
State. 


In conclusion it may be added that besides ruling over 
Mokalla the Sultan owns jaghirs situated in the dominion 
of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad with which 


important State the family has been connected for genera- 
tions. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HIS HIGHNESS 
The Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, «csi, ccv. AD.c. 





WALIOR State derives its name from the 
ancient town of Gwalior, now, like many 
other cities m India and elsewhere, shorn 
of all its old magnificence, though some fine 
buildings still remain as melancholy memo- 

rials of the past. It may be mentioned that the word 

“ Gwalior” is an English corruption of other Hindu 

designations. A good deal of the history of the State 

is imperishably connected with Gwaliors famous 
fort, some of the monuments of which bear inscriptions dating 
back more than a thousand years. The date of the founding 
of the fort is uncertam. Accounts vary from B.C. 3101 to 

A.D. 255—282. The history of the fort is connected with 

various dynasties, the Kanauj Kings, the Kachhwaha 

Dynasty, the Parihar Dynasty and later the Moghals, the Suri 

Dynasty and finally the English. The most authentic history 

of the State, however, commences from the fall of the Moghal 

Empire, when the Marathas under Sivaji looked at one time 

as if they would overrun India. Sivaji’s death as we know 

practically removed the keystone from the arch of Mahratti 
supremacy, and the rule of his kingdom passed into the hands 
of the Peshwas and later on into those of their vassals. 

This change in the balance of political power was 
Mahadji Sindhia’s opportunity, and he seized it gallantly, 
though it is necessary to go back further than Mahadjrs day 
and generation to trace the actual beginnings of the present 
Gwalior line. The Sindhia dynasty, like scores of others in 
India, claims Rajput ancestry, and members of the house, 
especially Nimaji Sindhia, rose to great influence and power 
under the Moghals. The present Gwalior house traces its 
descent to Ranoji Sindhia. The story goes that the branch 
of the family to which Ranoji belonged had fallen on evil 
days, and a tradition, still current in Sir John Malcolm's 
day, asserts that Ranoji was driven by stress of poverty to 
become a personal attendant on the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao 
and used to carry his master’s slippers. The story may be 
true or not; but anyhow in 1792, a year after the decisive 
battle of Panipat, we find Mahadji making political 
capital out of this picturesque incident. The date of Ranoji’s 
birth is unknown, but he was certainly a powerful and not- 
able personage from 1726 to 1745, and a leading soldier of 
great gallantry in campaigns, at Delhi, also against the 
Nizam and also against the Portuguese at Bassein in 1739. 
He died in 1745 at Shujalpur, where a cenotaph to his memory 
still stands. After Ranojiís death the Sindhia dominion 
passed to Jankoji, who succeeded Dattaji in 1759, the latter's 
predecessor, Jayapa, having been assassinated. 

Of Jankoji’s administration but little is known, and any- 
how the influence of his uncle Mahadji entirely overshadowed 
him. The battle of Panipat in 1761 was the deathblow to 
the Mahratta Confederacy. Jankoji was taken prisoner in 






that memorable fight and executed, and Mahadji himself left 
the feld of battle with a wound which lamed him for life. 
As the last living descendant of Ranoji Sindhia he was, despite 
a bar sinister, confirmed. in the succession, and such was his 


vigour both as an administrator and in the field that we find 
him between 1764 and 1769 with his power well consolidated 
and firmly established in Malwa. In the campaign of 
1775—82 Sindhia was in active opposition to the English; 
but here he had encountered a foe which each year became 
more formidable to his ambitions. His campaigns in the 
Deccan and Malwa were signalised by reverses, not the least 
of which was the loss of the Fort of Gwalior, up to that time 
deemed impregnable. Sindhia, with the true statesman s 
acceptance of facts came to see the advantages to be reaped 
by an alliance with the British, and the treaty of Sulbai in 
1782 settled the relations between the two contending parties. 
The chief stipulations of this engagement were that Sindhia 
should retire to Ujjain and the British north of the Jumna, 
while Sindhia undertook to negotiate treaties with the other 
belligerents. . The importance of this treaty can hardly be 
exaggerated, says the Gwalior State Gazetteer. It made the 
British arbitrators of peace in India and virtually acknow- 
ledged their supremacy; while at the same time il 
recognised Sindhia as an independent Chief and not as a 
vassal of the Peshwa. A Resident, Mr. David Anderson, was 
delegated to Sindhia’s Court, the first of a long line of Resi- 
dents, including many whose names have become famous. 
This treaty ushered in Mahadji Sindhia’s most brilliant period, 
and with the great Chief’s rule must be for ever linked the 
towering and picturesque personality of Bensit la Borgne, more 
popularly known as De Boigne. The latter’s history and life 
is indeed an absorbing romance in itself, but it would perhaps 
be hardly relevant to record it in full detail here. Something 
must be said, however. De Boigne has rightly been described 
as “ pre-eminently the foremost European figure between the 
departure of Warren Hastings and the arrival of the Marquess 
Wellesley.” The bond between Sindhia and De Boigne was 
productive of events the effects of which are still potent in the 
life of India to-day. Each seemed indispensable to the other, 
though it is easy enough to believe that both under any 
circumstances would have risen to eminence and dominated 
their environment. The historic rupture between Sindhia and 
De Boigne wher the latter pressed for an augmentation of the 
regular establishment of the army, was soon healed, for De 
Boigne's resignation on his request being refused was very 
shortly followed by his recall and a full compliance with his 
demands. The new Army was soon im the field and at Patan 
Tanwar in the Shekhawati country De Boigne found himself 
opposed to the flower of the Rajput, Jaipur and Jodhpur 
chivalry. This was a most stubbornly contested battle but 
it would appear to have been inconclusive, though De Boigne 
describes it as a victory for his own men. However, in 1792 
the power of Jodhpur was broken on the field of Merta though 
not before the Rajputs had acquitted like the veritable heroes 
they were. Compton finely describes the heroic charges made 
by the Rathors against De Boigne’s Square on the memorable 
field. He says:—" Again and again they flung themselves 
against that hedge of bayonets with merciless madness. 
But the disciplined brigade confronted them 
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unmoved as the rocks against which the storm waves are 
shattered, and they rolled back broken but unbeaten. And so 
the ghastly sacrifice was consummated until only fifteen 
remained alive; and these stood fast to the end, returned for 
the last time to the shambles of self-immolation and found the 
death they sought.” 

The victory at Merta tremendously increased the import- 
ance of Sindhia, but intrigues at the Peshwa’s Court diverted 
Mahadji’s energies for a time. Making over the care of his 
northern dominions to De Boigne, Sindhia proceeded to Poona 
and there endeavoured to secure the favour of the young 
Peshwa in connection with certain differences which had 
arisen between himself and Tukoji Rao of Holkar. It is pro- 
bable that Mahadjrs efforts would have been successful, but 
death intervened and on 12th February, 1794, in the 64th year 
of his age, to quote the words of the Gwalior State Gazetteer, 
" Mahadji Sindhia, the greatest prince with the exception of 
Sivaji that the Maratha nation has ever produced, passed away 
at Wanaodi near Poona. "There can be little doubt that had 
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Sarje Rao Sindhia committed one folly after another. He 
engaged in a struggle with Holkar and though he defeated 
him in 1800 he failed to follow up the victory. He finally 
patched up a peace with his jealous rival who subsequently 
as soon as he saw Daulat Rao involved in hostilities with 
the English held aloof and even commenced plundering his 
brother Chief's districts. Then commenced the struggle 
between Sindhia and the British ending with the crushing 
defeat at Laswari, which destroyed Daulat Rao's power in 
Northern India. The Treaty of Sarji Anjangaon confirmed 
the fruits of this victory which eventually led however in 
1804 to a defensive alliance with the British. The alliance 
ratified by the treaty of Burhanpur was unfortunate in one 
respect. "When the list of places to be surrendered and of 
Chiefs over whom he was to relinquish his rights was pre- 
sented, four months after the signing of the treaty of Sarji 
Anjangaon, Daulat Rao was highly incensed to find the 
fortress of Gwalior and the Rana of Gohad included im it. He 
at once represented the matter and his representation was 
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he lived Mahadji Sindhia would in a few years’ time have 
founded a kingdom which might have ranked with the 
greatest India has ever seen.” 

It would be superfluous to add anything to such an 
eulogy. 

Unfortunately Mahadji left no son, but before he died 
he had expressed a wish that Daulat Rao, the son of one of 
his nephews, should succeed; and though Daulat Rao was only 
fifteen years of age and some objection was made the wishes 
of Gwalior’s great ruler were carried out. The new ruler 
came in at a time when the stars in their courses were not 
propitious for good fortune. De Boigne retired from the 
military command in December, 1795 and was succeeded by 
Perron, a man with neither the genius nor the character of 
his great predecessor. Daulat Rao himself was a mere 
shadow of the mighty Mahadji. He listened to bad advisers, 
developed a spirit of weak intrigue, was extravagant and cruel 
and unscrupulous in his extravagance. N aturally the for- 
tunes of the State did not prosper. Led on by his evil genius 


Supported by General Wellesley and by Colonel Malcolm, 
then acting Resident with Sindhia. The former affirmed that 
Daulat Rap had subscribed the treaty on the distinct under- 
standing that Gwalior would remain with him and that its 
cession and the declaration of the independence of the Gohad 
Rana were due to misunderstanding. With regard to Gwalior, 
General Wellesley wrote to Malcolm:—“ I would sacrifice 
Gwalior or every frontier of India, ten times over, in order 
to preserve our credit fom scrupulous good faith and the 
advantages and honour we gained by the late war and the 
peace; and we must not fritter them away in arguments drawn 
from. overstrained principles of the laws of nations which are 
not understood in this country. What brought me through 
many difficulties in the war and the negociations for peace ? 
The British good faith and nothing else.” But the Governor- 
General persisted. 

This course of action led to more intrigues but eventually 
Sindhia did a good thing by dismissing the abominable Sarji 
Rao who had exercised so baneful an Sta on his fortunes. 
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This happened in 1805 but in February, 1809, we find this 
extraordinary personality reinstated as Minister. His power 
was of brief duration, however, for on July 26th, 1809, he 
was murdered in open durbar, a fate which, as the Resident 
observes in his report, “ was not a cause of general regret.” 
Daulat Rao himself lived for many years after the death 
of his favourite minister. He died on the 21st March, 1827, 
the last ten years of his life being uneventful. He left no 
heir nor despite the Resident’s appeals had he adopted one. 
The right of naming the future Chief fell to the late Prince's 
widow Baiza Bai, the daughter of Sarji Rao, a fact in whien 
the superstitious might have seen an ominous significance. A 
boy named Mugat Rao was adopted and succeeded to the gad: 
as Ali Jah Jankoji Rao Sindhia, while Baiza Bai became 
Regent. This was in 1827. Five years of misery for the 
young Ruler followed. Everything was done by the 
unserupulous Baiza Bai to make him a nonentity and finally 
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to this course of treatment was added insolence and cruelty. 
In October, 1832, Jankoji Rao fled from the palace to the 
Resident who managed to patch things up for a time; and in 
December when Lord William Bentick, then Governor-General, 
visited Gwalior both parties brought their difference before 
him. The Governor-General would not promise more than 
that Jankoji Rao would be supported by the British as the 
future Ruler of Gwalior. The relations between the Regent 
and Jankoji went from bad to worse, the troops mutinied, 
and the long period of Baiza Bai’s scheming was only termi- 
nated when she retired to Gwalior where she died in 1862. 
Jankoji Rao preceded her by many years. His death took 
place in 1843. A year after a treaty was concluded with 
the British Government by which the. administration during 
the Chief’s minority (Bhagirath Rao, a boy of eight years, was 
the adoption) was entrusted to a Council of Regency which 
was to act upon the advice of the Resident.. The course of 
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events for the next twelve years proceeded smoothly enough 
and in January 1853 the young Chief was granted powers 
of administration. Dinkar Rao, afterwards Rajah Sir Dinkar 
Rao, K.C.S.I., one of the ablest statesmen India has produced, 
was made prime minister. In four years after the young 


Chief’s installation the storm of the Mutiny burst. At this 


crisis some anxiety was felt as to Sindhia’s probable attitude: 
but with a wisdom beyond his years, he listened to the counsels 


of Major Charters Macpherson, the Resident, and Sir Dinkar 
Rao, and at once offered his own body-guard to Mr. Colvin 
at Agra and ranged himself frankly on the side of the British. 
Tt was a very trying time for the young Chief; for his own 
troops mutinied and he had had to bear their insults and 
reproaches in addition to their rebellious hostility. In addi- 
tion to these grave elements of disorders Tantia Topi and 
Lachmi Bai, the “Rani of Jhansi,” appeared before Gwalioı 
and called upon Sindhia to join them. He not only refused 
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but led out his army to oppose them. The result of this loyal 
action was that his Army, with the exception of the Mahratta 
Body Guard, went over en masse to the enemy and Sindhia 


and his minister in peril of their lives fled to Agra. Shortly 
after Sir Hugh Rose relieved Gwalior and Sindhia accom- 
panied by that gallant General and Major Macpherson was 
reinstated in his capital. For his services Maharajah Jayaji 
Rao was granted lands which brought in a revenue of three 
lakhs of rupees per annum, while he was allowed to merease 
his infantry from 3,000 to 5,000 men and his artillery from 32 
to 36 guns. In 1861 he was created a G.C.S.L, and in 1862 
he received a sanad of adoption. He did much to establish 
railways both in 1872 and in 1873. In 1877 he was granted 
a personal salute of twenty-one guns. At the same time the 
title of Hisam-us-Sultanat was conferred upon him and he was 
given the honorary rank of a general in the British Army. 
Later on he became a G.C.B. and C.LE. In 1882 he again 
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helped railway construction by ceding land for the Midland 
Section of the G. I. P. Railway. In 1886, the last year of his 
life, Gwalior Fort and Morar Cantonment which had been in 
the possession of the British since 1858, were restored to him 
in exchange for Jhansi. 

He was succeeded by his son the present Chief Mahdo 
Rao Sindhia, who was then a boy in his tenth year. The 
usual Council of Regeney was formed and administered the 
State until 1894 when the Maharajah was granted powers. 
Much good work was done during the period of the Regency 
and His Highness succeeded to a State already in the fore- 
front of those political units with which the destinies of the 
British Empire are bound up. 
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Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal and in 1903 the G.C.V.O. He 
attended the Coronation of the late Kine Edward VII and 
during his visit Cambridge University conferred upon him the 
Honorary Degree of LL.D. In 1905 their present Majesties 
King George and Queen Mary, then Prince and Princess of 
Wales, visited Gwalior and the Maharajah was made Hono- 
rary Colonel of the first Regiment of Skinner’s Horse originally 
raised by Colonel Skinner, one of De Boigne’s officers. The 
foregoing bald list of honours serves to indicate to some extent 
the very thorough manner in which His Highness has identi- 
fied himself with the important functions of modern 


life and the wide ramifications of influence which bind together 
the East and West. 


His Highness attended the Coronation of 
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During the Regency, in 1887, the Imperial Service Troops 
were formed and ten years later the Imperial Service Transport 
took part in the Chitral and Tirah campaigns. In 1900 the 
Maharajah went to China during the war and presented a 
hospital-ship for the accommodation of the wounded at an 
initial cost of twenty lakhs of rupees. During the South 
African War the State contributed 300 horses from the 
Artillery and they had the honour of drawing the first batch 
of pompoms to Pardeberg. The Maharajah has received 
many honours. He is a G.C.S.I., an Honorary Major-General 
in the British Army, a D.C.L. Oxford and in 1901 was made 
Aide-de-Camp to the King-Emperor. In 1900 he received the 


King George V ; and while in England His Highness has 
evinced in a generous manner his practical sympathy with 
the benevolent institutions of the United Kingdom by placing 
a sum of £8,000 sterling with the King with a request that 
His Majesty will be graciously pleased to allot the money to 
various charitable institutions as a gift from His Highness 
commemorative of the Coronation. His Majesty has 
apportioned this generous gift among some of the most 
deserving and popular of British charities. His Highness 
married in 1891 Maharani Chinku Raja, daughter of a 
Sirdar of Satara, Madho Rao Mohite. His Highness 
attended the Durbar of Their Imperial Majesties at Delhi in 
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December 1911, when a personal salute of 21 guns was 
granted him. 

The Gwalior State is the largest in the Central India 
Agency and covers an area of nearly 30,000 square miles, a 
little more, that is, than Greece. The population according to 
the Census of 1911 was 3,092,639. The chief sources of revenue 
are land, the Durbar being the sole proprietor; excise, cus- 
toms, stamps and railways; opium being an important contri- 
butory factor in the revenues of the State. The whole aggre- 
gates to 12 crores of rupees. The administration of the State 
is excellent, every department is carefully organized and 
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efficiently controlled and His Highness the Maharajah him- 
self exercises a most careful scrutiny into every branch 
of his Government. The railways are excellent, trade is 
everywhere expanding and sound encouragement is given to 
all commercial developments on thoroughly modern lines. 
Gwalior in fine has a great future before it, the Maharajah 
himself is devoted to his people, a just, enlightened, and liberal 
minded prince, beloved and respected by all and honoured 
as a loyal and devoted colleague in the great work of 
strengthening and developing the fabric of Empire and 
good Government. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharajah of Mysore, G.C.S.I. 











SE Highness Sree  Krishnaraja Wodeyar 
° Bahadur, G.C.S.I. (Wodeyar is a Kanarese 
) [a term meaning Lord or Chief), eldest son of 
a) His late Highness the Maharaja Chama- 
rajendra Wodeyar Bahadur, G.C.S.L, was 
born on the 4th of June 1884, and was installed on 
the gadi at Mysore by the then British Resident, 
Colonel P. D. Henderson, with all the customary 
honours in 1895, Her Highness the Maharani, C.T., 
his mother, being at the same time proclaimed Regent. 

The education of His Highness was conducted in a 
manner suited to his rank and prospects under Mr. J. J. 
Whiteley and Mr. Stuart Fraser, 1.C.S. (late British Resi- 
dent in Mysore). 

His Highness was invested with Ruling Powers (by Lord 
Curzon) in 1902 and during the nine years that he has been 
ruling, has displayed sound sense and business capacity quite 
remarkable for his years. His Highness regularly devotes 
several hours daily to matters connected with the State and 
a good deal of his time is also taken up with palace and 
personal business. In his leisure hours the Maharaja is 
known as a good whip and motorist, a fearless rider to 
hounds, a polo and racquet player of no mean ability and 
a lover of music, both eastern and western, reading and 
playing with case even classical compositions on the piano- 
forte. His Highness, like his father, takes a keen interest 
in horse racing and since his installation has revived this 
great pastime of kings. 

In June 1900, His Highness was married to Pratapa 
Kumari Baiji of Vana, Lakshmi Vilas Sannidhan, the cere- 
monies connected with this auspicious event being performed 
in truly regal style. In the New Year’s Honours list of 1907 
His Highness was created a Knight Grand Commander. of 
the most exalted order of the Star of India, a fitting recogni- 
tion to an enlightened Prince. 

The table-land of Mysore lies between 11° 36/ and 159.2 
north latitude and between 74° 38' and 78° 36! east longitude, 
and is surrounded almost entirely by the Madras Presidency, 
except where the Presidency of Bombay on the north-west 
and Coorg on the south-west form a part of its western 
boundary. The total area of the State is 29,445 square miles, 
of which an area of 13 square miles has been assigned to 
form the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, which is 
directly under the British Administration. 

The ancient history of the country is varied and 
interesting. Tradition connects the table-land- of Mysore 
with many a legend enshrined in the great Indian epics of 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times the earliest reference to Mysore is to be found 
in connection with the Mauryan dynasty. Jain accounts, 
confirmed to some extent by other evidence, associate 
Sravanabelagola with the closing years of Chandragupta’s 
life. We learn from the Mahavanso that his grandson Asoka 
sent missionaries, among other places, to Mahishamandala 
(Mysore) to preach the religion of Buddha. It is clear from 


Asoka's inscriptions in Mysore that the north-eastern portion 
of the country formed part of his empire in the third century 
B.C. "The north of the country appears to have subsequently 
come under the rule of the Andhra or Satavahana dynasty 
whose period extended from the second century B.C. to the 
second century A.D. From about the third century A.D. the 
history of the territories comprised in the present State of 
Mysore can be fully traced to the present day. 

At that time the present State of Mysore was under the 
sway of three different dynasties. ` Little is known about 
them beyond a bare catalogue of the names of ruling princes 
and no useful information is available from their inscriptions 
as to the state of the country or the system of administration. 
The north-western portion, roughly corresponding to the later 
Nagar Division, was ruled by the Kadambas. The eastern 
and northern portions, corresponding roughly to the Nandi- 
drug Division, were under the sway of the Pallavas and the 
Ganga kingdom flourished in the central and southern por- 
tions of Mysore, corresponding to the Ashtagram Division. 
The Kadambas were probably an indigenous race; their 
capital was at Banavasi, now just beyond the borders of 
Mysore. Early in the 7th century they lost their 
independence, being replaced by the Chalukyas. a dynasty 
rose to prominence in the Dekhan and retained 
possession of that part of the country with but an interval 
of two centuries till the close of the 12th century. During 
this period their supremacy was not, however, unchallenged. 
They maintained an incessant struggle with their neighbours 
the Pallavas with varying results. In the middle of the 
8th century, the Chalukyas were overthrown by the Rashtra- 
kutas who established themselves for nearly two centuries 
in the north of Mysore and even extended their conquests 
as far as the Gangavadi and the Chola dominions. In 
A.D. 972 the Chalukyas regained the territories they had 
lost and the kingdom entered upon an era of splendour and 
prosperity which lasted for nearly 200 years longer. The 
Pallavas, who were the masters of the eastern and northern 
portions of Mysore at the time, belonged to a powerful 
dynasty which played a conspicuous part in the ancient 
history of the southern peninsula. "Their capital was at 
Conjeeveram and from the evidence of inscriptions it is known 
that they exercised power in the Kolar, Bangalore, Chitaldrug 
and Tumkur Districts in the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. 
The Gangas ruled over a great part of the Mysore territory 
from the early centuries of the Christian era to the close of 
the 10th century. They were the principal Jain dynasty of 
the south. Their capital was at Talkad. Under Sri Purusha 
in the 8th century and Rachamalla Satyavakya in the 9th, 
the kingdom enjoyed much prosperity. During this period 
the Gangas advanced in all directions and one of their kings 
went as far south as Kumbaconam and defeated the Pandyan 
king Varaguna. This was however but a short-lived triumph 
as they were soon subdued by the Rashtrakutas and became 
their feudatories. It was during the reign of one of the 
Ganga kings—Rachamalla (974-984 A.D.)—that the colossal 
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image of Gomata was erected at Sravanabelagola in the 
Channarayapatna Taluk, even now the principal seat of the 
Jain community. 

This brings the history of Mysore roughly up to 
1000 A.D. Now occurred one of those events familiar to the 
student of Indian history—the rapid rise of a great dynasty 
of capable rulers with a splendid, though all too brief, 
record of conquest and achievement. This event was the 
ascendancy of the Chola dynasty. The Cholas were an 
ancient race, their historical existence dating back to the age 
of Asoka. They belonged to the Tamil country and were not 

- conspicuous till the end of the 10th century. With the 
accession of Rajaraja (984-1016 A.D.) and his great son 
Rajendra Chola, they came into prominence. 
threw the Ganga dynasty in 1004 
A.D. and annexed the whole of 
southern Mysore. They gradually 
extended their conquests until their 
kingdom included almost the whole 
of South India except the extreme 
south. The period of their ascendancy 
was, however, very brief, covering 
Just over a century from 1000 to 
1120 A.D. The constant and 
unwearied struggle which they had 
to maintain against the Chalukyas 
in the morth-west, added to the 
dearth of able men to carry on the 
work of the founders and consoli- 
dators of the empire, a somewhat too 
common phenomenon in Indian 
history, brought about their down- 
fall. One result of the struggle was 
the growth of smaller dynasties 
which from opportunely siding with 
the one or the other of the two great 
contending parties gradually estab- 
lished themselves as a power in the 
country. 

One of such dynasties. which 
came into existence during the 
period of conflict was the indigenous 
dynasty of the Hoysalas that rose to 
power in the llth century. The 
Hoysalas belonged to the Manjar- 
abad country with their capital at 
Dwarasamudra and were at first 
feudatories of the Chalukyas. The 
genius of Bittideva better known as 
Vishnuvardhana, who came to the 
throne in 1104 A.D., however, 
elevated this dynasty from its 
obscure position to one of great glory and splendour, and 
established it on a firm basis. He drove out the Cholas, 
occupied the Gangavadi and Nolambavadi and brought under 
his rule the whole of Mysore with a great portion of the 
present Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary and Dharwar Districts. 
The age of Vishnuvardhana is also notable for the propa- 
gation of the Sri Vaishnava or Visistadvaita school of 
philosophy under its founder Sri Ramanujacharya who 
converted  Bittideva from the Jain faith to Vaishna- 
vaism. His successors completed the task begun by him. 
Vira Ballala, the grandson of the Vishnuvardhana, carried 
the banner of the Hoysalas to the banks of the Krishna on 
the north and his successors extended his conquests as far as 
Trichinopoly in the south. Early in the 14th century, 
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His Highness the Yuvaraj. 


however, the Hoysala kingdom was invaded and the capital 
sacked by the Mahomedans in 1310 and again in 1326 A.D. 
and the Hoysala power came to an end. The temples at 
Belur and Halebid, with their exquisite carvings, charac- 
terised by competent judges as some of the best examples of 
Hindu architecture, remain as eloquent witnesses to the power 
and splendour of this dynasty. : : 

Mysore is next connected with the great Vijayanagar 
empire. Established as a bulwark against Mahomedan 
aggression from the north it soon brought under its sway, 
in real or nominal sovereignty, practically the whole of 
Southern India. The province of Mysore was one of its earliest 
conquests. Though subject to the suzerainty of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire, the country seemed to have been practically 
parcelled out among various vassal 
chiefs who paid tribute to the 
viceroys stationed at Seringapatam 
and other places. Even before the 
extinction of the Vijayanagar king- 
dom at the battle of Talikota, 
these chiefs had aequired practical 
independence and the later history of 
Mysore is connected with the fortunes 
of one of them whose descendants 
are ruling Mysore to the present 
day. 

The ancestors of the present ruling 
family belonged to the clan of the 
Yadavas, whose origin is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the divine hero 
Sri Krishna, and who were Ksha- 
triyas belonging to the Lunar line. 
During the early days of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom two members 
of the tribe Vijaya and Krishna 
immigrated to the south and estab- 
lished themselves in Hadinad (now 
known as Hadinaru), a few miles 
south-east of Mysore. Fortune smiled 
upon the newcomers and, by the 
beginning of the 16th century, the 
family became possessed of the tract 
of country immediately surrounding 
the town of Mysore. The decaying 
condition of the Vijayanagar kingdom 
was favourable to the growth of this 
dynasty and after the battle of Tali- 
kota, the chiefs evaded payment of 
the tribute to the viceroy at 
Seringapatam and became practically 
independent. With the accession of 
Raja Wodeyar in 1578 A.D. the 
fortunes of the family grew apace. He occupied Seringa- 
patam in 1610 and extended his conquests till he was in 
possession of the south of the present Mysore District. The 
next noteworthy figure in the annals of the dynasty was the. 
gallant Kanthirava Narasa Raja Wodeyar. He extended 
and consolidated the territories of his family and assumed 
all the insignia of royalty. But it was under Chick Deva 
Raja Wodeyar (1672—1704 A.D.) that the kingdom attained 
its highest eminence.  lIn that age of political transition, 
when the Mahrattas were making a stand against the 
Mughals and founding a kingdom in the Dekhan, when the 
Mughal empire under Aurangazebe was passing the zenith 
of its glory, when the Dekhan and the Carnatic were 
convulsed by the conflict between the Mughals and the 
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local Mahomedan dynasties, Chick Deva Raja found his 
opportunity and began to extend his dominions in all 
directions. He acquired Bangalore in 1687 and even laid 
siege to Trichinopoly. He leit to his successor a secure and 
prosperous State extending from the Palnis and the Anamalays 
in the south to Midegesi in the north and from Carnatic 
Ghur of the Baramahal in the east to borders of Coorg 
and Balam in the west. Chick Deva Raja’s reign is also 
notable for the establishment of a regular post throughout 
the country. The two successors of Chick Deva Raja were, 
however, weak rulers, and all real power in the State passed 
from their hands into those of their ministers. Internal 
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Hindu rulers. In this war Hyder Ali, who was destined to 
supplant the native dynasty, commanded a force which the 
Maharaja had sent to take part in the operations at Trichino- 
poly. Hyder Ali by intrigue and force of arms obtained 
supremacy in Mysore, deposed the Maharaja Chikka Krishna 
Raj Wodeyar and rapidly extended his conquests until he 
became a menace to the prosperity of the Hast India Company 
in the Carnatic. After varying fortunes, he ultimately 
threatened the town of Madras, and the British, fearing the 
plunder of the town, concluded a treaty with him in 1769. 
Under this treaty Hyder Ali claimed assistance against the 
Mahratias with whom he was at war; but his request was - 
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dissensions in addition to the aggressions of enemies from 
without provided a suitable opportunity for usurpation by an 
uncommonly daring and capable adventurer and, in the 
latter part of the 18th century, the real Sovereignty passed 
into the hands of Haidar Ali. “Under Haidar and his son 
and successor Tippu Sultan, the kingdom of Mysore was 
extended in all directions and included a large part of the 
southern peninsula. 

The history of modern Mysore is also full of interest and 
may be said to begin with the intercourse between the British 
Government and Mysore during the struggle for the supre- 
macy of the Carnatic at which time Mysore was still under 


refused on the ground that he had been the aggressor by 
withholding payment of chouth which was due from him. 
Reduced to great difficulties, he was glad to make peace 
on very disadvantageous terms. During the distractions, 
however, of the Poona Court, Hyder recovered most of the 
territories wrested from him by the Mahrattas, but he never 
forgave the British for refusing assistance in his difficulties. 
In 1779, the British attacked the French settlement of Mahe, 
and in the following year Hyder Ali retaliated by invading 
the Carnatic. Owing to want of money, defective commis- 


sariat and an ill-prepared army, the British were unable to 
With a view to creating a 


offer any serious resistance. 
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revolution im Hyder’s territories, the British Resident in 
Tanjore entered into secret negotiations for the restoration of 
the Hindu dynasty through the imprisoned Rani, and a treaty 
was concluded with her in 1782 providing for the restoration 
of the Wodeyar family to power. Shortly after the conclu- 
sion. of this treaty, Hyder Ali died, but the war was prosecuted 
with unabated vigour by his son Tippoo Sultan. He received 
vigorous support from the French, but the declaration of 
peace between England and France left him too weak to con- 
timue hostilities and a treaty of peace was concluded at 
Mangalore in 1784. In 1789, in attempting to recover 
Cranganore and Jayacottah, Tippoo violated the 1784 treaty 
with the British Government, and the war which followed 
forced Tippoo to accept terms at Seringapatam which included 
the payment of three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees and the 
handing over of his two sons as hostages. The territories taken 
from him were equally divided between the British Govern- 
ment, the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Peshwa in pursuance 
of the triple alliance formed in 1790 to reduce his power. 
In 1798, Tippoo sent ambassadors 
volunteers for the publicly 
avowed purpose of expelling 
the British from India. The 
remonstrances of Lord Welles- 
ley were ineffectual and in 
1799 the armies of the British 
and the Nizam marched on 
Mysore. The war terminated 
by the fall of Seringapatam 
and the death of Tippoo, who 
fell bravely defending the fort 
in his forty-seventh year and 
after a reign of seventeen 
years. 
the progress made in communi- 
cations since these days, il 
may be of interest to note that 
the news of the capture of 
Seringapatam did not reach 
London until over four months 
later. The family of Tippoo 
was set aside and the 
Hindu dynasty restored under 
Krishna Raj Wodeyar, a child 
of three years, the grandson of 
the prince deposed by Hyder 
Ali forty years before. The descendants of Tippoo were 
removed to Vellore, where they were liberally treated, but after 
the mutiny at that fort, in which they were believed to be 
implicated, they were taken to Calcutta. Here they continued to 
reside as stipendiaries of the British until 1860, when a large 
sum was capitalised as a provision for them and they were 
then absorbed in the general mass of the population. e 
During the minority of the new Maharaja, the adminis- 
tration was conducted by an able Brahmin minister, Purnaiya 
by name, who was invested with full powers of adminis- 
tration. In 1812, he resigned the management of affairs Into 
the hands of the Maharaja, leaving in the Treasury a sum 
exceeding two crores of rupees. In 1865, the Maharaja 
adopted Chamarajendra, a child of three, the third son of 
Chikka Krishna Arasu of Bettadacote family, a descendant 
by adoption of Katti Gopalraj Arasu, father of Krishna 
Raja Is wife Lakshmammanni, who signed the treaty of 
Seringapatam in 1799. The Government of India at first 
declined to. recognise the adoption, but on the Maharaja's 
urging his point, his request met with a favourable response 
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from the Home Government. Having regard to the antiquity 
of the Maharaja’s family, its long connexion with Mysore 
and its personal attachment and loyalty to the British Throne, 
it was decided to maintain the family on the gadi in the 
person of the Maharaja’s adopted son, upon terms corre- 
sponding with those made by the treaty of Sermgapatam in 
1799, so far as the altered circumstances would permit. 
The young prince was given an education calculated to 
prepare him for the duties of administration and an agree- 
ment was entered into with him as to the principles upon 
which the country should be governed. 

Maharaja Krishna Raj Wodeyar, G.C.S.I., died in 1868 
at the advanced age of seventy-four, and a proclamation was 
issued acknowledging the succession of the Maharaja 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar, stipulating that during his 
minority the State would be administered in his name by 
ihe British Government. 'The young chief was duly installed 
at Mysore in 1868 by Mr. L. B. Bowring, C.S.L, whose name 
is perpetuated in many places in Mysore. His Highness 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar, then a child of five years of age, 
became a ward of the British 
Government and was carefully 
educated for his exalted posi- 
tion. On attaining the age of 
eighteen in 1881, His Highness 
was entrusted with the control 
of his State by the Right 
Honourable Mr. W. P. Adam, 
Governor of Madras, who was 
deputed by the Viceroy, Lord 
Ripon, to perform the ceremony. 
With this great event—the 
Rendition—terminated the rule 
under the British Commis- 
sion which had begun in 1831. 

His eldest son, the present 
Maharaja, His Highness Sree 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV., suc- 
ceeded, and being a minor, Her 
Highness the Maharani, C.I., 
mother of His Highness, was 
appointed to carry on the 
administration of the State. 
How successfully she ruled was 
borne testimony to by Lord 
Curzon when he inyested His 
Highness with ruling powers in 1902, on which occasion he 
spoke in flattering terms of Her Highness’ brilliant adminis- 
trative capacities. 

His Highness, a Prince of charming disposition and 
manners, has now occupied the throne for nine years, during 
which time he has established a reputation as a firm, far- 
seeing and beneficent ruler. How strong a hold he has on 
the affection of his people was proved on his return to Mysore 
from Calcutta not long ago, and his noble aims towards the 
economic betterment of his subjects have been clearly illus- 
trated quite recently by the establishment of a conference 
of officials and non-officials to investigate the economia 
conditions of the Province and to make recommendations to 
Government of such schemes as are likely to advance the 
prosperity of his people. at 

The population of the State of Mysore by the last census 
was 5,806,796, namely 2,934,651 males -and 2,872,145 
females, being an increase of about 5 per cent. on that of 
1901. 

Mysore comes nearest to British India of all Native 
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States as regards its system of administration, which is 
mainly based on the British Indian system as introduced into 
the State during the days of the British Commission. As 
Ruler of the State, His Highness the Maharaja is the ultimate 
authority in all matters, and the administration is conducted 
under his control by the Dewan, who is the Chief Executive 
officer of the State, and two Councillors who, in their 
respective departments, pass final orders in the name of 
Government in all ordinary matters. The Dewan and the 
two Councillors collectively form the Council of His Highness 
the Maharaja, who advise His Highness the Maharaja upon 
all the more important matters affecting the administration. 
For the enactment of laws and regulations, a Legislative 
Council has been constituted. It consists of the Dewan as 
President, the two Councillors as ew-officio members, and 
not less than ten or more than fifteen additional members, of 
whom no less than two-fifths are to be non-official persons. 
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to Bangalore and Mysore Cities, was over 82 lakhs up to 
the end of June 1910. The total power generated in that 
year at Sivasamudram, where the head-works are situated, 
was 65,351,375 units. Another important scheme with which 
Mysore is associated and which is likely to. benefit the people 
greatly is the Institute of Science which has been established 
at Bangalore and which owes its origin to the munificence of 
the late Mr. J. N. Tata. Å 

Educationally, Mysore is one of the most advanced States 
of India and has done more than most others, especially for 
the education of women. The Maharani’s College in Mysore 
is a unique institution. 

His Highness is entitled to a salute of 21 
The Imperial Service Lancers are a very fine body of men, 
well equipped and mounted, while the Mysore Imperial 
Service Transport Corps is second to none in India. 

The Yuvaraj of Mysore, younger brother of His High- 


guns. 
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This Council came into existence on the 22nd June, 1907. 
All the important branches of the administration are 
controlled by separate heads of departments. The State is 
divided for administrative purposes into eight dis- 
tricts, each district being under a Deputy Commissioner, 
corresponding to the Collector in British India. The Chief 
Court, consisting of three Judges, is the highest judicial 
tribual in the State. The Mysore Civil Service is recruited 
by a system of competitive examination open to all 
Tndians. 

The total revenue in 1909-10 stood at Rs. 9,380,000, of 
which sixteen lakhs were derived from gold royalties and 
eighteen lakhs from the Cauvery Electrical Scheme. The 
Kolar Gold Mines situated in the State have an annual 
output of over 550,0000z., valued at over three crores of rupees. 
The total capital invested in the Cauvery Power Scheme, 
which supplies electric power to the Gold Fields as well as 








ness the Maharaja, was born in 1888. In 1895 he was 
placed under specially selected tutors and soon showed 
excellent progress in Kanarese, Urdu, history, geography 
and mathematics. In 1901, the Yuvaraj accompanied His 
Highness the Maharaja on his tour to Burma, and on his 
return resumed his educational training in Mysore until 1903 
when it was arranged that he should proceed to the Mayo 
College at Ajmere. Unfortunately, after a short residence 
at this famous institution, he had a virulent attack of 
typhoid fever; his studies were later taken in hand 
by Captam R. J. W. Heale, under whom he was educated 
in Greek and Roman history, physical science and 
political economy until 1907, when his scholastic career 
came to a close. In 1908 a tour through Kashmir 
was arranged under the direction of Colonel Drake Brock- 
man, I.M.S., and in 1909 an interesting trip was made 
to Japan. 
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‘HIS HIGHNESS 


Dhiraj Sir Fateh Singh 
Savai Bahadur of Udaipur, 


G.C.S.I., 





>< `` we talk of Udaipur, the association of 
ideas recalls to mind the awful sati on the 

A € rock of Chitor, when at the first sack by 
= the Moguls all the young or fair women of 

the Rajputs betook themselves to a great 
underground chamber where fires were lit and they 
died, or the second johar when 13,000 were blown 
up in the magazines, or stabbed or poisoned, before 
the gates were flung open and the defenders rushed 






forth to sell their lives at a price, or the final holocaust when 
Akbar entered into nothing less than a reeking, ruined 
slaughter pen. Chitor taken, the struggle was carried on from 
Udaipur which henceforth became the capital of the State of 
that name. 

The House of Udaipur is the noblest of all the Rajput 
clans and alone in the confederacy of Rajputana maintained 
its independence when the Mogul yoke lay heavy on the land. 
“His territory is in the sandy deserts of Rajputana, but 
firmer than the rock which lies beneath the sand is the devo- 
tion of his kinsmen and his people. No softness will you 
find under the shadow of his royal umbrella. His people are 
hardy and rugged, but true as steel. If we may judge from 
their past history, and from the songs of the bards that 
delight them most, they. will be ready, matchlock in hand, to 
face gunpowder and quickfirers for the honour of their clan. 
Warriors and chieftains are all animated with the most lively 
spirit of chivalry and daring, which does credit to their 
Ruline House. Civil government in such conditions is mostly 
a matter of personal rule. The place of law is taken by 
loyalty and a corporate conscience. There is very little red 
me, The Ruling Prince himself 
lations to the noblemen 


tape. There are no social strata. 
is only the first among equals in his re 
he Each of those noblemen again forms a social 
in which he himself occupies a similar posi- 
below him that his Ruling Prince 
occupies to those like himself and his class. The dignity 
of a prince is fully secured on all ceremonial occa- 


but in private life - access - to 


of the court. 
or feudal centre, 
tion to those immediately 


sions, everyone has free 


the palace.” f 

Historically then, if not numerically, Udaipur may lay 
claim to be the premier State of Rajputana. It occupies an 
area of 12,670 square miles and its population is some- 
where over 1} millions. On the north it is bounded by the 
British territory of Ajmer-Merwara, on the east by the Native 
States of Bundi, Kotah, Sindhia’s districts of Jawad and 
Nimach, the Nimbhara District of Tonk, and Partabgarh, 
on the south by Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh, on 
the west by the Aravali Hills. 

The northern and eastern portions of the State comprise 
generally an elevated plateau of fine, open, undulating country 
sloping gradually to the north-east; while in the south and 
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west the country is entirely covered with rocks and hills, 
and dense jungle. "The whole of the mountainous country, 
from the borders of Dungarpur on the south to the confines 
of Sirohi on the west, is politically known as the Hill Tracts 
of Mewar, and embraces the wildest portions of the Aravali 
mountains, which form the great feature of Mewar. This 
range of hills enters Mewar from Merwara and Dewair in 
lat. 25° 24! and continuing thence, extends over the south- 
western and southern portions of the State, where it attains 
a breadth of about 60 miles. These mountains are chiefly 
of granite, the valleys being of variegated quartz. Slate is 
found in places. The chief metal found is iron, mines of 
which are worked in the eastern portion of the State, but 
not to any great extent. Tin and zine were formerly exca- 
vated at Jawar, 24 miles south of Udaipur city, and yielded 
a considerable profit: but the mimes now remain unworked. 
Copper and lead are also found in some places. Of precious 
stones, garnets and carbuncles are procurable in the Bhil- 
waira tract. The general inclination of the country is from 
south-west to north-east, as indicated by the course of the 
principal river—the Banas and its numerous feeders flowing 
from the base of the Aravali range. To the south and west 
of the capital many streams take their rise, which mostly 
flow through Mahi Kantha southwards into the Sabarmati 
river. 

There are numerous lakes and tanks throughout the 
State, some being of great magnitude. The finest are the 
Dhebar or Jaisamand, the Rajnagar or Rajsamand, and the 
Udai Sagar. The first-named, which is situated some 20 
miles to the south-east of Udaipur city, is perhaps the largest 
sheet of artificial water in the world. It is about 9 miles 
long by 5 miles broad, and covers an area of nearly 21 square 
miles. The masonry dam is nearly 1,000 feet long by 95 
feet high, 50 feet wide at the base and 15 feet at the top. 
The second lake, situated about 25 miles north of the capital, 
is 3 miles long and 1} miles wide, and covers an area of 2:9 
square miles. It took seven years to build, and is said to 
have cost 96 lakhs (£640,000). The third, situated 5 miles 
east of the capital, is nearly the same size, viz., 23 miles long 
by 14 miles wide; its area is 2 square miles. The Pachola 
lake, at the capital, is 21 miles long by 1} broad, with an 
area of 12 square miles. These four lakes alone hold in their 
basins the drainage of 1,127 square miles of country. 

There are three tribes who may be regarded as aborigines, 
occupying the several ranges of hills, viz., the Mhairs on the 
north-west, the Bhils on the south, and the Minas on the 
north-east. The Mhairs and Minas live in villages; but the 
Bhils generally occupy a pal, that is, a number of houses, 
each built upon a hillock, at some little distance from its 
neighbour. A pal, therefore, may cover several square miles 
of ground. The object of the Bhils in thus building their 
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dwellings on isolated hillocks is to render it impossible 
to surprise a whole village at once. A single indivi- 
dual may be surprised and arrested. But the warning 
cry which he will utter gives the alarm to the whole 
community. In a few minutes, the war-cry is taken up 
from hill-top to hill-top, and the whole country suddenly 
swarms with half-naked savages armed and prepared to 
attack the intruder. š 
'The State of Udaipur is perhaps the most conservative 
judged by our standard of civilization. Until the coming 
of the railway, the advent of the foreigner was always 
unwelcome, but this conservatism or prejudice, call it 
what you will, is rapidly being pushed aside by the 
Moloch of progress and soon even this corner of - 
old India may cease to exist. Their Es 
Majesties spent at Udaipur what was SÉ se 
one of the most enjoyable parts SE 
of their first tour -of:India. - Š 
Then the reception 
Udaipur gave to Their 
Royal Highnesses was 
characteristic of a 
State which re- 
mains singularly 
true to tradi- 
ton Hie 
Maharana 
met the 
Royal visi- 
tors in the 
early morn- 
ing, and 
drove with 
the Prince 
of Wales to 
the Resi- 
dency, Her 
Royal High- 
ness following 
with the 
Honourable Mr. 
Celvin, Agent to 
the Governor- 
General in Rajpu- 
tana. The route lay 
amid scenes which have 
had no like in India since 
the review of the retainers of 
the Chief at the Delhi Durbar. 
All the feudatories of the State were 
assembled to pay honour to the Royal 
visitors, and many, came in the fashion of centuries 
ago. Here were tough old jargirdars, clad in 
gorgeous robes, mounted on squealing 
stallions whose heads were enveloped 
in scarlet cloths as the only means of 
controlling them; warriors in chain armour with huge panels 
of untanned hide protecting their horses’ flanks and quarters ; 
warriors in buff jerkins, their lances tied to the stirrups with 
string ; and warriors in coats of quilted cotton. Here were, 
too, camelmen, and elephants with painted trunks, and rustics 
from the countryside by the thousand, each with a weapon; 
if only a broken fowling piece or a battered sword. Some 
sort of rude order was maintained, but little, for the stallions 
plunged and kicked, the camels bit, and the ponderous 
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elephants ploughed along regardless of everybody, whilst 
through this bit of mediæval India a company of the State 
infantry, in discarded scarlet British tunics above their loin- 
cloths, shouldermg Enfield rifles, marched serenely along 
utterly unconscious of the bizarre in their appearance. It 
was indeed a panorama of those fast-disappearing parts of 
India where custom and tradition have withstood the exotic 
influences which are robbing us of most of that is picturesque 
in native life and character.” 

These are changed days from the time when Mr. Rudyard 

Kipling made his journey from Chitor to Udaipur in 


^. the mail tonga, tied together with pieces of string, and 
i S 


with a wheel which persisted in coming off at too 
frequent intervals. The dream of the writer 
NE that be had caught a Viceroy and beat 
t him with a tulwar till he turned into 
a dak-pony whose new fore-leg 
was perpetually come off and 
` who would say nothing but 
tum when he was asked 
why he had not built 
a railway from Chi- 
tor to Udaipur has 
come true to the 
extent that it is 
now possible 
to make the 
journey from 
Bombay to 
Udaipur in 
reasona b le 
time and at 
reasona b le 
cost, thanks 
in large 
measure to 
the enter- 
prise of the 
Railway 
Board who 
have seen fit to 
open up com- 
E munications with 
^f the city of the 
Suryavansı. 
The reigning House of 
Udaipur may well claim to 
the bluest-blooded of the 
proud Rajput Chiefs, for they 
trace their descent direct from the 
Children of the Sun.. To the all-conquer- 
ing Moslem they opposed a courageous resistance that 
was excelled by no other race, and alone among the 
Hindu princes they stood firm in refus- 
ing to intermarry with the Moslem 
Emperors. In the history of chivalry, 
no more heroic picture has been penned than that which 
depicts the Sesodias of Mewar, the noblest of the Rajputs, 
fighting in the last breach to stay the Mahomedan invasion. 
The foundation of the Udaipur House is traced to the establish- 
ment at Chitor and Mewar in 728 A.D. of Bapa Rawal, said to 
have stayed the inroads of the Sind Arabs into Central India, 
but this story like so many others is too vague to demand 
credence.  Chitor passed through many vicissitudes till the 
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final sack by Akbar in 1568. The chroniclers of Mewar, quoted 
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by Tod (Annals of Rajasthan), dwell with pride on the exploits 
of the great Rana Hamir. According to these, he is said to have 
marched to meet Mahmud, who was advancing to recover his 
lost possessions, to have defeated and taken prisoner the 
Emperor, and not to haye liberated him till he had agreed 
to the surrender of Ajmer, Ranthambor, Nagar, and other 
towns. He is also reported to have received homage from the 
princes of Marwar, Jaipur, Bundi, and Gwalior, and to have 
rendered the power of Udaipur as solid and extensive as it 
had been before the Musalman occupation of Hindustan. 
From the death of Hamir, for a century and a half the arms 
of Mewar were successful, until the reign of Sanga, the com- 
petitor of Babar, when Mewar had reached the summit of its 
prosperity. Its boundaries were then the Pila-khal Č yellow 
rivulet’), near Biana, on the north; the Sind river on the 
east; Malwa on the south; and an impenetrable barrier of 
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hills on the west—thus either ruling directly or exercising 
overlordship over the major part of Rajputana. 

Chitor was now at the zenith of its power, it was also 
near to its downfall. The Emperor Babar was scourging 
India and presently found time to deal with the obstinate 
Rajput resistance. Near Fatehpur Sikri was fought a deci- 
sive battle in which the Rajputs were worsted and Rana 
Sanga retreated to the hills, determined never to re-enter his 
capital unless in triumph. Chitor fell about the middle of 
the 16th century to the arms of the Sultan of Gujarat who 
profited by dissensions among the Rajputs themselves. This 
was the occasion rendered remarkable as we have already 
said by the glorious death of the thirteen hundred females who 
preferred death to dishonour. A short period of varying 
fortunes followed, till Rana Udai Singh came to the throne; 
and it was in his reign after Akbar had killed everything 
with life on the rock of Chitor, and wrecked and burned and 
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despoiled, that Udaipur was founded. Henceforth Chitor 
became no more than a gigantic ruin ; its glory has long 
since departed, it stood and rotted till enlightened feudatories 
under the British Raj bethought themselves that it would 
be becoming were the ancient capital restored to something 
of its pristine grandeur. Something has been effected, but 
the city remains uninhabited as in the days when Rana Udai 
Singh abandoned it for the City of Sunrise. 

His successors struggled on against the colossal power of 
the Empire to no avail and Rana Umra had to submit in 
1613. Aurangzeb, however, by trying to impose a capitula- 
tion tax on Hindus, fanned into flame the smouldering embers 
of resistance, and the Imperial armies were worsted in several 
The Emperor, wise in his day and generation, then 
withdrawn. The Mogul 
star rose on the horizon. 


conflicts. 
came to terms and the tax was 
Empire waned and the Maratha 








The Rajputs threw off the Moslem yoke, but dissensions inter- 
nally deprived them of the power to resist the new conquerors 
of India and until the British Raj undertook the protection 
of the country Mewar was continually overrun and laid bare 
by the devastating Maratha horsemen. 

The feudatories of the State number 19 of the first rank, 
and 32 of the second. They enjoy rights and privileges 
which do not obtain in any other part of Rajputana. The 
pomp maintained at their own estates is almost an exact 
counterpart of that of their prince, and they exhibit few of 
the marks of the vassalage observable at other courts in 
Rajputana. Only on particular festivals and solemmities do 
they join the chief's cavalcade. 

In all Hindustan there is no more picturesque city than 
that Udai Singh, when driven from Chitor, founded amongst 
the mountains. The beautiful Pichola Lake, hemmed in by 
the forest-covered, sepia-tinted hills, is an :exquisite oasis in 
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the brownness of much of southern Rajputana. The palace, 
standing upon the very crest of a ridge running parallel to 
the lake, but considerately elevated above the margin of the 
water, flanked with octagonal towers and crowned with 
cupolas, owns no more striking or majestic structure in the 
Fast. The city, one of those rare instances of a town rising 
around and dependent entirely upon the Court, is stamped 
indelibly with the impress of a dominant Hinduism, which has 
not begun to disintegrate before occidentalising influences. 
And the view from the far side of the lake, with the noble 
proportions of the palace rising sheer from the water’s edge 
and reflected in its bosom, the slender water palaces of Jag 
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Mandir and Jag Newas of glistening white, with the soft 
brown hills in the background, is one of unforgettable Pers y. 

The royal palace at Udaipur is thus described by Tod 
(Annals of Rajasthan): “The palace is a most imposing pile 
of a regular form, built of granite and marble, rising at least 
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100 feet from the ground, and flanked with octagonal towers, 
crowned with cupolas. Although built at various periods, 
uniformity of design has been very well preserved; nor is 
there in the East a more striking or majestic structure. lt 
stands upon the very crest of a ridge running parallel to, but 
considerably elevated above, the margin of the lake.. The 
terrace which is at the east and chief front of the palace 





extends throughout its length, and is supported by a triple 
row of arches from the declivity of the ridge. The height of 
this arcaded wall is full 50 feet; and, although all is hollow 
beneath, yet so admirably is it constructed, that an entire 
range of stables is built on the extreme verge of the terrace, 
on which the whole personal force of the Rana, elephants, 
horse, and foot, are often assembled. From this terrace, the 
city and the valley lie before the spectator, whose vision is 
bounded only by the hills shutting out the plains; while from 
the summit of the palace nothing obstructs its range over lake 
and mountain? Udaipur is situated at an elevation of 2,064 
feet above sea-level. 
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His Highnesss Palace and the Temple Gate. 


Udaipur presents an imposing appearance when ap- 
proached from the east. The palace of the Rana and that 
of the heir-apparent, the great temple of Jagannath, and the 
houses of the nobles, with their turrets and cupolas rismg in 
airy elegauce, afford a pleasing contrast to the heavy wall 
and pierced battlements of the city beneath. A chain of 
fortresses runs about gunshot distance from the city wall, 
commanding every road leading thereto, which adds greatly 
to the effect of the landscape. These fortresses, however, all 
wear the same aspect of decay. In the middle of the Pachola 
lake stand the two water palaces, the Jagmandir and the 
Jagnewas, constructed by Rana Jagar Singh in the middle 
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of the 17th century. The latter, which covers four acres 
of ground, is built entirely of marble, often inlaid with 
mosaics. The walls are here and there covered with histo- 
rical paintings and medallions in gypsum in considerable 
relief. Flower-gardens, baths, fountains, orange and lemon 
groves, shaded by palmyras and plantains, diversify the scene. 
The Jagmandir is noted as the asylum of Prince Kharram, 
afterwards the Emperor Shah Jehan, while in revolt against 
his father Jehangir.. Apartments in the palace were first 
assigned to him; but-his followers little respecting Rajput 
prejudices, the island became his residence, on which a 
sumptuous edifice was raised, adorned with a lofty dome 
crowned with a rescent. “Here the prince resided till a short 
time before his father’s death. Here also several European 
families were lodged and hospitably entertained by Maharana 
Swarup Singh during the Mutiny. 

The mahasatti-or cemetery of the: Chiefs lying three miles 
from the capital contains the" tombs of. all the princes since 
they took up their residence in the valley. What render the 
place interesting are the rude effigies showing the number of 
women burnt with the chiefs,.a custom that. died very hard 
in Udaipur. Overlooking the city'is the Eklingarh, a fort 
containing an enormous piece of ordnance. The city of Udai- 
pur has a beauty, all its own. ` It was never seen to better 
advantage than onthe day when Their Majesties honoured the 
State with their presence. Of- this:The Royal Tour in India 
says:— In the afternoon Their Royal Highnesses, in the:course 
of a pleasant drive round the Fateh Sagar Lake, saw the 
palace and lake bathed in the glory of the setting sun, in that 
exquisite hour of the Indian day ‘which tones all harshness, 
softens all erudities, and even in the scorching months of May 
and June compensates for the burden and heat of tropic life. 
But the crowning glory of a splendid day was the progress 
to the palace by barge for the-State dinner, when the city was 
illuminated with a brilliancy. that baffles description. "The 
drive to the Mission Ghat from the Residency was through 
serried lines of twinkling.lights, which crowned each forta- 
lice and glimmered bravely on the little white fort which 
dominates the landscape from the summit of the highest of 
the hemming hills. Then as we stepped into the manned 
and masted barges and pushed into the unrufiled: blackness 
of the bosom of the lake a vision from fairyland burst upon 
us. The castellated walls, the edge of the water, the ghats 
and buildings, were outlined: with dancing fire. The night 
was one of velvet blackness, not the vestige of a zephyr stirred 
the dry, cool air, and each one of the myriad little lamps 
shone as gallantly as if upon its efforts depended the whole 
decorative scheme. The barge moved on with measured 
stroke towards the great Pichola Lake. whose even greater 
glories were dimly indicated by the glow which hung over 
the city. A ae a 
“We were now traversing slowly the small lake which 
connects Pichola, on which the palace stands, with the Fateh 
Sagar, on the outskirts of the city. Shooting under the 
Chandpol, for all the world like the Rialto of Venice decked 
with stars, and through a deep, dark lock, we debouched on to 
Pichola, and there opened out at once a scene of amazing 
beauty. The lake was a dancing sheet of molten gold into 
which ran streaks of living fire, from ghat and step, house, 
palace and temple. The crowded ghats and the approaches 
to the palace were sheets of flame. The vast bulk of the 
palace itself was illuminated with a simplicity which only 
heightened the general scheme. That broad face of the olden 
building, which bluntly fronts the lake, was crowned with 
but a sigle streak of light, the more effective from its con- 
trast with the fire streamers which’ stretched in every other 
direction. Then in the very bosom of the lake those exqui- 








‘Ghazni first crossed the Indus. 





site water palaces, Jag Mandir and Jag Newas, were sketched 
in fiery lines which plunged sheer into the molten gold of 
the lake’s surface. 


Each purple peak, cach flinty spire 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 


And this was not the hard cold light of electricity, or 
gas, or any of the Western illuminations. Each little flame 
was flickering gently in the still night air, and this, with the . 
slight-smoke, lent a grateful mildness and softness to the 
whole scene. Scarcely less remarkable was the roar of the 
crowd, which overbore all other sounds. The whole popula- 
tion of Udaipur, and half the eountryside, were in the streets, 
demonstrating their joy in the splendid spectacle with cries 
and exclamations which blended into one impressive volume 
of sound. It was with a feeling of infinite regret that, disem- 
barking at the palace steps and climbing the steep ascent to 
the courtyard, one turned to take a last look at the fairy 
spectacle. Nor was the natural admiration of this trumph of 
illuminative skill lessened by consideration of the means 
whereby it was obtained. Nothing more elaborate was 
employed than a tiny earthen saucer, a rude cotton wick, and 
a few drops of cocoanut oil. What a comment upon our 
mechanical development, when with this primitive means a 
decorative effect can be secured in a suitable environment 
yielding nothing to the costly splendours of the West!’ 

Chitor itself will well repay a visit from the capital. No 
more fitting epitaph of this ruin could be written than that 
of an old English chaplain of the days of Jehangir :—' Chitor, 
an ancient great kimgdom, the chief city so-called which 
standeth on a mighty high hill, flat on the top, walled about 
at ihe least ten English miles. 'There appear to this day 
above a hundred churches ruined and divers fair palaces which 
are lodged in like. manner among their ruins, as many 
Englishmen by their observation have guessed Its chief 
inhabitants to-day are Zum and Shim, birds and wild beasts, 
but the stately ruins thereof give only a shadow of the beauty 
while it flourished in its pride.’ 

The present Maharana is universally acknow edged as 
the chief of the “Thirty-six Royal Tribes"; and the House 
of Mewar—which is the name of the country of which 
Udaipur is the capital—is the only dynasty in India which 
rules over the same territory as that which its ancestors ruled 
over for centuries before the Mahomedan invaders from 
The title, however, of Rana 
E Maharana—which is proudly borne by every considerable 
Sesodia Prince in Central and Western India, in token of 
kinship with the illustrious Maharana of Udaipur—is compa- 
ratively modern, having been adopted in the 12th century in 
lieu of the more ancient “ Rawal,” on the occasion of the 
conquest of the Puar Rana of Mandor by the Sesodia Rawal 
of Chitor. Every member of the Sesodia clan claims kinship 
with his Chief; and even if he is only the holder of a charsa or 
E hide ” of land, he addresses the Maharana as Bapji—father 
Or Sire. 

Apart from his ancient and splendid limeage, the 
Maharana commands universal respect by reason of his rare 
virtues and the exceptional code of morality that he has set 
before himself. He is and always has been strictly mono- 
gamous, temperate almost to the point of asceticism, and, whilst 
despising the life which has been the ruin of other States, he 
keeps in hard physical condition. He is a splendid rifle-shot 
with hundreds of tigers and leopards to his credit. Scorning 
delights and living laborious days, he finds his work in the 
governance of the State, and his simple pleasures amongst 
his own people. His dignified figure, his erect bearing, his 
refined and aristocratic features, command unqualified 
esteem. A worthy descendant of warlike ancestors, he has 
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had, in the words of His Majesty, “ great traditions, greatly 
maintained.” The Maharana is the Chief of his State in 
deed as well as in name, and is virtually his own Minister. 
“Tis ways are not as our ways, his thoughts our 
thoughts.” Consequently it is the fashion to call Udaipur 
conservative. “If Udaipur is most conservative, its people 
are happy and contented. They are prosperous and loyal 
to their Ruler. Is no part of India to be safe from the 
Moloch which we call progress? Unhappy the day if 
Udaipur ever becomes the victim of the destroying influence 
of half-digested Western practice” ! Living among his own 
people, leading them gently forward without destroying their 
racial habits and customs, manners and traditions, 
improving their material condition without disintegrating 
the bases of their social life, are the directions in which 
the enlightenment of an Indian Prince can best find scope, 
in all these respects the Maharana has been singularly true 
to the traditions of his house. During his visit to Udaipur 
as the Prince of Wales, His Majesty in a felicitous speech 
snid: —“ We are both delighted that our first visit as the 
guest of an Indian Prince should have been to your beautiful 
capital. All India is still somewhat strange to us, but in 
Mewar we are truly in a new world. We have heard much 
of the Rajputs, and have had the pleasure of meeting those 
of your class in England, but to realise the splendid tradi- 
tions of chivalry, freedom and courtesy, which are the proud 
possessions of the Rajput, one must see him in his own home, 
and for the Princess and myself, I say in all sincerity, that 
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all we have heard and read in praise of Rajputana, is 
dwarfed by what we have seen in one short day.” As His 
Majesty remarked on the occasion it would be superfluous to 
speak about the noble reputation which the famous 
Sesodia Prince has won for himself in Rajputana and India. 

In his loyal message to His Majesty the Maharana 
assured him that Colonel Tod’s coming to Mewar in 1808, 
bringing peace, safety and prosperity with him, and the 
everlasting treaty entered into with the British Government, 
would never be forgotten by him and his State. The State 
had always been loyal to the Government, and the Maharana 
assured his Royal and illustrious guest that it would always 
remain so. It was with a feeling of keen regret that the 
Prince bade farewell to Udaipur. For here one not only saw 
a beautiful city under idyllic conditions, and gained a 
glimpse of the India that is fast passing away, but made the 
acquaintance of a Prince, who associates, so far as is possible 
in these quiet days, with the romantic ideals of Rajput 
chivalry which has made the annals of Mewar the most heroic 
epic in the history of Hindustan. 

His Highness was invested with the Order of Knight 
Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire by His 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor at the Investiture held 
in connection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 
December 1911. In the Durbar ceremony he played a 
conspicuous part, and he alone of all the Princes of India 
other than the aides-de-camp was permitted to greet Their 
Imperial Majesties on their first arrival at Delhi station. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Gaekwar of Baroda, G.C.S.I. 





G I8 Highness Sir Sayaji Rao IIL, G.C.S.I., 







larger in pepulation and vielding a greater 
revenue tlian any State in all Hindustan 
except those of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 
His Highness is descended from Prataprao, the 
brother of Damaji, the founder of -the Gaekwar 
family. It is said that Prataprao accompanied Damaji in an 
incursion into Khandesh where, in 1738, he was left in 
charge of forty-six villages, and an agreement was made that 
he was to share m Damaji’s conquests. Soon after Prataprao’s 
death, however, the villages were given to the Peshwa and 
Prataprao’s sons were left in the cold. The family lived on in 
an obscure village in Khandesh, and was not considered as of 
much account till it appeared probable that none of the sons 
of Sayajirao II. would leave behind him any legitimate issue. 
On the deposition of Maharaja Malharrao, His Highness the 
present Maharaja, then thirteen years of age, was adopted by 
Her Highness Jamnabai, widow of Khanderao Maharaja, on 
the 27th May, 1875. On the 1st January, 1877, young Sayajirao 
attended the Delhi Durbar to hear the announcement of Her 
late Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria that it was her intention 
to assume the title of Empress of India. His Highness was 
then invested with the title of Harzand-i-Khas-i-Daulat-ı- 
Inglishia, which means “ Favoured son of the British Empire.” 
Within a few days of the adoption of His Highness by the 
Maharani Jamnabai, Sir T. Madhavrao, K.C.S.I., was formally 
installed as Minister, and it was under that distinguished 
Indian statesman that His Highness learnt his first lessons in 
administration. His Highness was carefully educated under 
capable tutors. 
was formally installed on the gadi and invested with full 
sovereign powers by Sir James Fergusson, Governor of Bom- 
bay, acting on behalf of the Government of India. Sir James 
Fergusson, speaking as representative of the Viceroy, advised 
His Highness to conduct the administration for the first two 
years of hig reign with the assistance of a consultative body. 
Tn acknowledging the good wishes of the Government of India, 
His Highness observed: “Influenced by so many good 
agencies and favoured by so many auspicious circumstances, 
I shall pursue a simple and solid programme. I shall always 
feel and manifest sincere and undeviating loyalty to Her 
Gracious Majesty the Empress of India. Relying on the 
sympathy of the Imperial Government, I shall always be 
solicitous for the welfare of my subjects." His Highness has 
striven hard to carry out this promise of his earlier years. 
His Highness was married in 1880 to a princess of Tanjore. 
But the Princess died in 1885 leaving a son, Fatehsing, whose 
death two years ago was deeply mourned by His Highness’s 
subjects. The infant son of the late Prince Fatehsing is now the 
heir to the gadi. His Highness married in 1885 the present 
Maharani, a Princess of the Ghadgay family ; three sons and 
one daughter are the issue of this marriage. In 1887 His 


° Gaekwar of Baroda, is the premier prince. - 
of Western India and rules over a principality- 


On the 28th of December, 1881, His Highness” 


Highness visited Europe for the first time accompanied by 
Her Highness. the Maharani. In England he was received 
with marked cordiality. He was accorded the high honour 
of a personal interview with Her late Majesty the Queen- 
Empress Victoria, when Her Majesty conferred on him the 
Grand Cross of the Star of India. Her Majesty also presented 
His Highness with a portrait-of herself set in diamonds. His 
Highness has paid several subsequent visits to Europe and 
America. Among the important measures adopted during His 
Highness's administration, may be mentioned a scientific 
survey of the lands in the State, free elementary education, 
a liberal railway policy, and the encouragement of higher 
and technical education. His Highness takes much interest in 
social reform and is a-strong opponent of the caste system. 
The original home of the Gaekwar family was the village 
of Bhare or Dhavdi near Poona. Damaji Gaekwar left his 
native village to jom Khanderao Dabhade Senapati who had 
been earning a reputation as a daring fighter by his raids in 
Gujarat. In the battle of Balapur, at which Alam Ali Khan, 
deputy Viceroy of the Moghuls in the Deccan, was defeated 
by Nizam-ul-Mulk who thenceforward assumed the style of 
an independent ruler, Khanderao Dabhade was on the Moghul 
side and with him was Damaji Gaekwar. Damaji’s exploits 
on this occasion earned for him the title, Shamser Bahadur, 
or the Illustrious Swordsman, which Shahu Raja conferred 
on him on his return to Satara. On Damajrs death, his 
nephew Pilaji was appointed to succeed him as lieutenant to 
the Senapati. Pilaji may be considered the founder of the 
Gaekwar family. After several successful incursions into 
Malwa and Gujarat, lie fixed-on Songad, a hill in a wilder- 
ness difficult of access belonging to the Mehvasi Bhils, as 
his headquarters in 1719. Songad has been called the cradle 
of the Gaekwar house, and it continued to be their head- 
quarters till Pilaji’s son and successor moved to Pattan in 
1766. In 1723 Pilaji attacked and defeated Momin Khan, 
„the Governor of Surat, and from this year began to levy 
tribute regularly in Gujarat. In 1724, again, Pilaji entered 
"Gujarat by crossing the Narbada at the famous Baba Piarah 
ford and with the help of some Gujarati confederates directed 
his ravages as far as the Mahi river. Im 1725 half the 
chauth or tribute of Gujarat was made over to Pilaji by the 
Nizam’s Agent who, m order to prevent disputes between 
Pilaji and the other Maratha general who was entitled to 
the other half of the tribute, apportioned the districts south 
of the Mahi river, namely, Baroda, Nandod, Champaner, 
Broach and Surat, to Pilaji. But shortly after, the Moghul 
Viceroy succeeded in ejecting the Nizam’s authority from 
Gujarat and Pilaji had to flee to Cambay. In a couple of 
years, however, his fortunes once again took a favourable turn 
aud he captured Baroda and Dabhoi. Four years later, mis- 
fortunes again overtook him. He was grievously wounded at 
the battle of Bhilapur in which he and his confederates 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Peshwa, Baji 
Rao, and had great difficulty im reaching Songad with his 
two younger sons, Damaji and Khanderao, while the eldest son, 
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Sayaji, was killed. Fortunately for him the Peshwa considered 
it politic to deal generously with the defeated Maratha Captain, 
and he accordingly nominated him deputy Senapati and 
conferred on him the title, Sena Khas Khel, which Grant Duff 
interprets as “ Commander of the Special Band." This came to 
be the distinctive title of the Gaekwar, and each succeeding 
Chief had to be invested with this title by the Poona Durbar 
before ascending the gadi. Pilaji died in 1732. On his death 
his enemies attacked and took Baroda, but Damaji, Pilaji’s 
able and energetic son, rallied the Marathas to his standard 
and took back Baroda in 1734. Baroda has ever since remained 
in the hands of Gaekwar. Damaji’s power increased rapidly 
in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
deputy of the Marathas in Gujarat. But the growing power of 
Damaji excited the jealousy of the Peshwa who in 1751 
defeated him and took him captive. Ultimately, however, 
the Peshwa and Damaji came to terms, whereupon the latter 
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was released. In 1753 Ahmedabad surrendered to the allied 
armies of the Peshwa and the Gaekwar, and from that date 
the Moghul Empire in Gujarat practically came to an end, 
and the country was “divided between the two Chiefs. 
Damaji Gaekwar was one of the many great Maratha Chiefs 
who joined Sadashivrao's army when it marched towards 
Delhi to fight Ahmed Shah Abdali. He fought with great 
courage, but had to leave the field narrowly escaping being 
killed. Once again Damaji endured a great defeat at the 
hands of the Peshwa, on account of his intrigue with the 
rebellious Raghunathrao. Damaji died in 1768, and the 
prosperity of the Gaekwar house came to an end with him for 
the time. His death, at a time when a severe blow had been 
struck at his power, was a misfortune which was aggravated 
by the fact that the several sons he left behind him quarrelled 
over their inheritance. 

Damaji had six sons, four of whom occupied the gadi 


In 1747 he was appointed 
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in succession from the year of his death 1768 to 1800. "The 
youngest son, Fatesing, was also the most capable and ener- 
getic. He first placed the second son of Damaji, Govindrao, 
on ihe masnad, but in three years he changed his mind amd, 
with the sanction of the Poona Durbar, made the eldest son 
of Damaji, Sayajirao, the Chief, with himself as mutalik or 
deputy. The quarrels between Da “aji's sons gave the Peshwa, 
whose support was competed "or by them all, an oppor- 
tunity of exacting large amounts as nazar. Sayajirao had 
to pay forty-two lakhs, and agree to an increase of tribute. 
Sayajirao was a mere puppet in the hands of Fatesing who 
was the virtual ruler. During his reign of seven years, the 
first treaty between the British and the Gaekwar was 
concluded by which Fatesing as Regent and the Bombay 
Government agreed upon a plan of participating in the 
revenues of Broach and Surat. In 1778 Fatesing obtained 
the title of Sena Khas Khel from the Peshwa and began 
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to rule in his own name. In the second war between 
the Peshwa and the British, Fatesing sided with the latter. 
For a term of four years after his death, which took place 
in 1789, his younger brother Manajirao was Gaekwar. On 
Manaji’s death Govindrao was restored on agreeing to pay 
a ruinous sum to the Poona Durbar, but the British Govern- 
ment intervened and peremptorily informed Nana Fadnavis 
that they would not allow Baroda to be dismembered by his 
extortions. Still at his death in 1800, Baroda had paid over 
eighty lakhs to the Peshwa and was moreover impoverished 
and distracted by civil war. He was succeeded by Anandrao 
Gaekwar who ruled for nineteen years. At the very 
outset of his rule, Anandrao had to seek the help of the 
British m putting down a rebel Jaghirdar, Malharrao of Kadi. 
In the agreement which followed, Anandrao accepted the 
English Government as the paramount power with right to 
interfere whenever anything went wrong in the State. This 
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was .in 1802. 
Fatesing, became regent. 


In 1806 a younger brother of Anandrao, 
Some important reforms were 
introduced under the joint incumbency with the advice of 
the British Resident, Colonel Walker. It was when he was 
employed as agent of Fatesings at Poona that the famous 
Gangadhar Shastri was murdered at the instigation of 
the Peshwa. In the course, the events that followed, the 
Peshwa had to give up all*his'possessions and claims in 
Gujarat either to the British or to the Gaekwar. Fatesine died 
in 1818 and was succeeded as Regent by Sayaji Rao II. On 
the death of Anandrao a year later, Sayaji Rao became 
sole Gaekwar. Sayaji Rao II. ruled for nearly thirty years. 
In the face of much opposition and intrigue, he succeeded in 
maintaining his authority in his State, and in resisting 
encroachments on his power. He was succeeded in 1847 by 
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Ganpatrao Gaekwar. During the regime of Ganpatrao the 
charge of Baroda was taken from the Bombay Government 
and transferred to the Supreme Government at Calcutta. In 
1856 Ganpatrao Maharaja ceded to the British the lands 
required for the construction of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway. On the death of Ganpatrao, the 
same year, the eldest of his surviving brothers, Khanderao 
Maharaja succeeded to the gadè. In 1869 the Resident wrote 
of Khanderao that he was a man of bodily and mental energy, 
somewhat self-willed, very shrewd and observant, that he took 
a large share in the administration, had a mind open to kindly 
impressions and was actuated by generous impulses. His 


love for the chase amounted almost to a ruling passion. He 
built the handsome Makarpura palace and passed much of 
his time there, making hunting expeditions into the magni- 
ficent, costly and jealously guarded deer preserves which lie 
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in its neighbourhood. He was also a generous benefactor of 
useful institutions. His Highness endowed several educational 
institutions in Bombay and contributed two lakhs of rupees 
to the erection of the Bombay Sailors’ Home and Rs. 1,80,000 
for the Queen’s statue. But his extravagant fondness for 
jewels and buildings laid a heavy burden of taxation on his 
subjects. In recognition of his loyalty durmg the Mutiny, 
a sanad was granted him in 1862 conferring upon him the 
right-of adoption. In this he was designated as His Highness 
the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda. Khanderao was also 
created G.C.S.I. His Highness died in 1870 and was 
succeeded, in default of legitimate sons, by his brother 
Malharrao. Malharrao occupied the gadi for five years and 


was deposed under the orders of the Secretary of State for 
India for misgovernment. 


His misdeeds had been overlooked 
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for some time as being the outcome of a defective intellect. But 
it was ultimately found that His Highness could not be 
allowed to remain the ruler of Baroda. He was deported 
to Madras. The widow of Khanderao, Her Highness 
Jamnabai, formally adopted on the 27th May, 1875, as the 
son and heir of her late husband, the present Maharaja, then 
a lad of thirteen years of age. > 

The area of the State is 8,099 square miles and the popu- 
lation about two millions. The whole State does not consist of 
one continuous and compact block of territory. It comprises 
four large areas of land, called Prants, which differ in their 
physical features and also as regards the characteristics of 
their respective populations. Far to the West in the peninsula 
of Kathiawar, lies the isolated villages which go to form the 
Amreli Prant. The Southern District of Naosari is situated 
near the mouth of the Tapti river and is surrounded mostly 
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by British districts. The Central Prant, containing the 
capital city and named after it, lies to the north of the Nar- 
bada river. While further up is the Kadi Prant, with several 
historic towns and important industries. The exclusive 
Brahman, the warlike Maratha, the keen commercial Parsi, 
the turbulent Wagher, the skilful Patidar cultivator, the 
animistic Dhanka are all to be found within the territories of 
His Highness the Gaekwar. The soil is in several parts of the 
State fertile and valuable crops, such as cotton, tobacco, oil- 
seeds and sugar-cane are grown over large areas. ‘Ihe 
principal indigenous industries which still exist in the State 
are the manufacture of patolans, a kind of silk saree, pottery 
at Patan, and the wood-enamelling at Sankheda. In Dabhoi 
there are carpenters who are very skilful in wood-carving. 
In Visnagar brass-pot makers are a flourishing class. As 
regards modern industries, some cotton ginning and spinning 
and weaving factories exist, and the Baroda Durbar is doing 
much to encourage the establishment of sugar, glass and 
other industries on modern lines. The Bank of Baroda 
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established two years ago is a thriving institution and a valu- 
able adjunct to the economic development of the State. 
Co-operative Credit Societies have obtained a foothold in the 
Gaekwar's territories. 

The late Sir T. Madhavrao wound up a scathing 
description of the condition in which he found the finances of 
the State when he became Minister in 1875, with the remark 
that he must borrow the forcible language of Edmund Burke 
to describe it adequately: the Baroda exchequer was one 
«wherein extortion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, 


confusion the accountant, concealment the reporter, and“ 


oblivion the remembrancer.” The task which the Minister 
had before him was to evolve order out of this chaos. In 
carrying out his work, he had to destroy the old system and 
to create a new one in its place. Within five years, Sir 


Madhavrao had invested reserves amounting to over two crores 


of rupees and had done away once for all with the potedarz 
system of the State borrowing yearly the money it required. 
The progress that the State has since made, is shown by a 
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comparison of the figures of total revenue receipts. In 
1877-78 they were one crore and twenty lakhs; in 1880-81, one 
crore and forty-four lakhs ; in 1909-10, one crore and eighty 
lakhs. The expenditure in 1880-81 was one crore and thirty 
lakhs ; in 1909-10, one crore and thirty-seven lakhs. ‘The 
revenue has increased much more largely and rapidly than the 
expenditure. The net assets of the State in 1909-10 were 
estimated at three crores and seventy-six lakhs. A comparison 
between the expenditure under a few heads is instructive. 
Under Education, the State expenditure in 1880-81 was less 
than two lakhs; in 1909-10 it was nearly eleven and a half 
lakhs. Under Land Revenue, it was m the former year a 
little over twelve lakhs; in the latter year, nineteen lakhs. On 
the other hand, large reductions have been made in the expen- 
diture on the Army, and religious and charitable allowances. 
The lines laid down by Sir Madhavrao have been closely 
followed and largely improved upon-with great benefit to the 
people. Railways were a negligible item in the Budget of 
1880-81. The Dabhoi line brought in barely seventy-five 
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thousand rupees. In 1909-10 the receipts from railways were 
nearly ten times that amount. The: State has shown much 
wholesome zeal in regard to the extension of railway facilities 
to all parts of its territories. The Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway with its auxiliary the Rajputana- 
Malwa line passes almost in a straight line through the Kadi, 
the Baroda and the Naosari Prants from North to South and 
has many stations both in the Baroda territories themselves 
or in their close neighbourhood. "There are six feeder lines 
within the State and several others have been projected. 
Baroda is the capital city. The name is a corruption of 
Vatodar which means in the heart of Vata or Burr trees, which 
still abound in the vicinity. The Arts College, the Female 
Training College, the Anglo-Vernacular School, and the Kala- 
Bhawan or School of Arts, the Countess of Dufferin Hospital, 
the Victoria Jubilee Ward for female patients, the Sayaji 
Hospital, the Lunatic Asylum, the Nyaya Mandir or Courts 
of Justice, the Central Jail, the Park and the Museum, attest ` 
to the enlightened policy of the Durbar. There are three 
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Palaces, the principal one being the Lakshmi Vilas Palace 
which cost sixty lakhs of rupees and took twelve years in 
building. 

His Highness Sayaji Rao III. has devoted special atten- 
tion to the advancement of education among his subjects. In 
education as in other matters the State has no history previous 
to 1875. Since then His Highness has steadily increased the 
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number of educational institutions of all kinds in the State. 
Compulsory elementary education was first tried in 1899 in 
one Taluka, and it was extended to all the divisions of the 
State in 1905-06. The Education Commission, appointed two 
years ago, reported that compulsion was to some extent 
successful, and that it should be persevered with and extended 
even to the most backward tracts. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL HIS HIGHNESS 
The Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir, 


G.C.S.I., 
= ==: A 
KS 


HE State of Jammu and Kashmir, the land of 
“The Happy Valley” the loveliest sani- 
tarium in the world—comprises the territories 
of Jammu, the Kashmir Province, and the 

š Frontier District of Ladakh, its adjacent 

tracts and Gilgit. The present Maharaja, Sir Pratap 
Singh, is third in succession to the founder of the 
State, the late Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

According to the family legend, the house of 

Jammu belongs to the solar dynasty of Rajputs, and its first 

scion, Agnigiri, came over from Ajudhia. His descendant, 

Jambu Lochan, laid the foundation of the present Jammu Raj 

Later on Daya Karn, who was one of the sons of Jambu 

Lochan, conquered Kashmir and ruled over that country. 

The rule established by him continued in his line for 52 

generations. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Raja Ranjit Dev, 
son of Raja Dhrub Dev, was the ruler of Jammu. Ranjit 
Dev had three brothers, of whom the youngest was Raja Surat 
Singh. Maharaja Gulab Singh was the great grandson of 
Raja Surat Singh. After Ranjit Dev's death his principality 
was thrown into confusion by civil wars, a condition in which 
it remained for about half a century. Jammu and its 
adjacent hill States were brought under subjection by Raja 
Gulab Singh, while he was in the service of the Lahore 
Durbar, and for this act he was rewarded with his hereditary 
chiefship of Jammu. 

His Highness Major-General Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh, 
the grandson of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and eldest son of 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh, was born iu 1850 A.D. During his 
childhood he was the pet of his grandfather. He was 
educated in Sanskrit, and besides acquiring a general know- 
ledge of law, science and medicine, received a liberal education 
in English. After having completed his course of education 
he was given practical training m Revenue, Judicial and 
Military Departments in all their details. - 

Swimming, wrestling and horsemanship were his chief 
recreation in his youth. Even now in his advanced age he 
takes very keen interest in the manly game of cricket. 

Like his father and grandfather, His Highness is an 
orthodox Hindu and spends his mornings and evenings in 
religious devotions and prayers. He has a scrupulous regard 
for the customs and traditions of his people, and strictly 
observes the ceremonies enjoined by the Hindu religion and 
the traditions of his house. à 

The area over which the rule of the present Maharaja 
extends covers about 88,000 square miles with a population 
of about three millions according to the census of 1901. 
Among the population there are Hindus, Jains, Sikhs, 
Mahomedans, Buddhists, Christians and Parsis. The people in 
the different parts of the State use a variety of languages 
and dialects (about 13 in all) of which the principal are 
Dogri, Kashmiri, Pahari, Punjabi, Balti, Pashtoo, Persian and 
Tibetan. The State has big frontier responsibilities m 
Gilgit, as well as more peaceful relations with Yarkand, 
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via Leh. And the State to its credit has never forgotten 
these duties. 

The Maharaja maintains the largest body of Imperial 
troops of. any Native Ruler in India. There are the two 
mountain batteries, the only Imperial Service Artillery in the 
country, each with its 186 men, and screw-guns, which it is 
hoped to replace with the new pattern weapon; there are 
the State Cavalry of 150 lances; and there are the four batta- 
lions of infantry, built up of such stout fighting stuff as the 
Dogras and Gurkhas, all well-armed and well-equipped. 
These troops represent a contribution of over four thousand 
men to the defence of the Empire. They are the only Imperial 
Service soldiery who in peace take their regular turn of 
garrison duty. A Kashmir Brigade, now composed of the 4th 
and 5th Infantry and the 2nd Mountain Battery, garrisons 
the remote frontier station of Gilgit, with the outlying posts 
of Chalt, Gupis and Chilas. Every two years the reliefs march 
up the long three hundred miles of road to this lonely outpost 
of the Empire, and there are many hearts that beat the lighter 
when their duty is accomplished without a collision with the 
tribesmen. At Gilgit they keep watch and ward over the 
passes into India from the Pamirs, and set free the regular 
regiments who would otherwise be locked up in the hills. 
Indeed, from the military standpomt no Native State in 
India has more fully recognised its obligations. 

The Kashmir troops have also an honourable record of 
active service. Some of them wear the old frontier medal, 
besides those awarded for the little Hunza-Nagar expedition, 
Chitral and Tirah. Mr. E. F. Knight has given in 
“ Where Three Empires Meet" a picturesque narrative of 
the operations that established British influence in Hunza and 
Nagar, and effectively- closed that backdoor into India. In 
the history of frontier warfare there have been no operations 
more productive of individual bravery, and Mr. Knight’s 
readers will recall the episode of sepoy Nagdu before Nilt. 
How when the tiny British force was stalemated by the 
unassailable position of the tribesmen in and around ihe 
fortalice, and the clans in their rear were growing restive, 
Nagdu scaled an almost precipitious cliff in the dark, and 
then pioneered the little band who turned the position and 
brought the campaign to a triumphant conclusion. "This 
incident is indicative of the calibre of the Kashmir troops. 
At Chilas, in 1893, two hundred and seventy of them held 
thousands of the tribesmen at bay for hours, and finally 
routed them by a dashing counter-attack. In the defence of 
Chitral the 4th Raghunaths were amongst the staunchest of 
the staunch, whilst Mastuj and Reshun still remember the 
bravery of the 6th and 7th Regiments. When Colonel Kelly 
ploughed his way through the Shander Pass and relieved 
the Chitral garrison by a forced march, while General 
Gattaere was pushing up from the south with his hard- 
bitten Buffs, the Kashmir gunners dragged their pieces 
through the drifts. Since the Tirah campaign peace has 
reigned on the border, but the Kashmir troops are more ready 
than ever to take the field. 
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By the treaty of 1846 Maharaja Gulab Singh acknow- 
ledged the supermacy of the British Government and engaged 
for himself and his heirs to join, with the whole of his mili- 
tary force, the British troops when employed within the hills 
or in the territories adjoining his possessions. In 1857, the late 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh detailed a contingent of Kashmir 
troops 2,000 strong with 200 cavalry and six guns to Delhi 
under the command of Dewan Hari Chand, the then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Kashmir forces, to take part in the 
suppression of the sepoy mutiny. The valuable services 


rendered by the Kashmir contingent in the siege of Delhi were 
greatly appreciated by the Supreme Government. The British 
Government was pleased to offer an ilaqua in the province of 
Oudh to the Maharaja in consideration of those loyal services, 
but he declined the offer with thanks, saying that he had 
come forward to share the burden of the campaign as a true 
friend and a devoted ally of the British Government and not 
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as a mercenary. Lord Lawrence as the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, in addition to several other recognitions, 
assured His Highness that should heirs, male of his body, fail 
him and no formal adoption made, his wishes in regard to 
succession of a collateral relative would be respected. 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh succeeded to 
the gadi on the death of his illustrious father in September, 
1885, at the age of 35 years. His reign is full of remarkable 
reforms which have been successfully carried out in the civil 
and military administration of the State. 

Among the reforms which have been carried out since his 
accession to the gadi the following are the most important :— 
Introduction of the system of monthly payments of salaries 
to the State officials, instead of yearly and half-yearly pay- 
ments. Abolition of the system of farming revenue. Abolition 
of the old practice of punishing the innocent relatives of 
deserters from the army when the deserters themselves could 








not be found. Abolition of the practice of buying lois, ghee, 
horses, wool and other articles from the cultivators for the 
State Government at a nominal price. Abolition of export 
duty on all goods. Abolition of the duties known as Zar 
Nakhas, Nausakht and Rawangi. Remission of Dharmarth 
Cess, the Temple Cess, and the like. Removal of restrictive 
monopoly of making bricks, lime, paper, etc. Remission- of 
several obnoxious taxes. Establishment of Municipalities in 
the principal towns of Jammu and Srinagar. Introduction of 
leave, pension and other rules connected with public service. 
Organization and establishment of a regular Public Works 
Department. Introduction of land settlement on the British 
Indian system. — Re-organizatlon of the account system 
Organization of the Imperial Service Troops and the re-organi- 
zation of Military Department. Conservancy of forests after 
the system obtaming in British India. The extension of the 
North-Western Railway from Sialkot to Jammu. 





[SS 


The insignia of the order of G:C.S.I. was conferred upon 
the Maharaja in the year 1892, and subsequently in the year 
1896 he was given the honorary rank of Major-General by 
the British Government. 

His Highness sent his army to co-operate with the British 
Troops in the expeditions of the Black Mountain, the Tirah 
and the Agror Valley. On each of these occasions the services 
rendered by the troops of His Highness were greatly 
appreciated. In the Tirah campaign the Maharaja’s battery 
gained special name and fame for their remarkable activity. 
His Highness’s two brothers, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Ram 
Singh, K.C.B., and General Raja Sir Amar Singh, K.C.S.I., 
both of whom are now deceased, in their life time rendered 
very useful service to His Highness. The elder of these 
two brothers, Raja Sir Ram Singh, was well known for 
his soldiery habits and military instinct, and commanded the 
State forces with conspicuous ability and great success, while 
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the younger Raja Sir Amar Singh, K.C.S.L, was a very 
essential and useful element in the general administration of school. (6) The reclamation of swamps by means of electric 


schools, 145 primary schools, nine girl schools and one normal 


the State, first as Vice-President of the State Council and dredgers. (7) Extension and improvement of medical aid by 


5 as the Chief Minister and Commander-in-Chief. establishment of hospitals and dispensaries. (8) Military 
i = t = brothers Raja Sir Amar Singh alone has been reforms, specially the raising of the pay of the rank and file. 
essed with a son Raj Kumar Prince Hari Singh, who is (9) Improvement of the means of communication in order to 


now 16 years old and is being educated at the Mayo College, ^ stimulate trade. (10) The re-organization of the Customs and 
Ajmere. In October, 1905, His Highness the Maharaja was Excise Department. j 


invested with enhanced powers and the Council which had In July 1910 His Highness completed the 60th. year of 
carried on the administration from 1889 was abolished. He his age and 25th year of his rule and the happy occasion was 
has a number of Ministers, Secretaries and other important celebrated with great eclat and rejoicing by his devoted 
officials, to help him in the administration of the State. subjects. 

Several improvements in the resources of the country and His Highness takes great interest in the education of 


the modes of administration have been carried out during Rajputs who are a chivalrous and warlike race. But this is an 
the last decade. The survey for further extension of the era of peace and progress, which has been vouched to the 
Railway up to Srinagar, the starting of water works in the Native States by the Paramount Power, and he recognises 
towns of Jammu and Srinagar, the opening of canals for the that if the Rajputs are to play their part well and take their 
extension of irrigation, the improved conservancy arrange- proper place in the history of the country, they must not 
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ments and other sanitary reforms throughout the State terri- neglect the advantages of education. In June last he published 
tories together with many improvements in the Revenue and the following appeal to Rajput Chiefs for the proposed Rajput 
Judicial Administration of the country form the principal College: —“The proposal to establish a Rajput College has been 
features of the work done during this period. before the Rajput community for the last ten years and over. 

Among the other important measures introduced durmg At the last sitting of the Kshatrya Mahasabha, held at 
this period special mention may be made of the following :— Allahabad in December, 1910, it was discussed with great 

(1) The starting of a scheme of electric installation at enthusiasm and subscriptions for the proposed College were 
Mohara (on the Jhelum Valley Road) for the generation of promised. An appeal for funds was also published in the 
electric power for industrial and other purposes, by the papers. Enthusiasm, however, subsided, and the scheme, at 
utilization of water power so largely available in Kashmir. this date, is no nearer completion than when it was first 
The scheme is supposed to be the largest that has yet been promulgated. It is a matter for great regret that the Rajput 
(2) The carrying on of Sericulture community should have been unable to achieve anything 
ation of practical after so much talk. If the proposed College is to be 
established at all the present is the most appropriate time for 
farms. (4) The preservation of ancient monuments, historical us to give effect to the proposal, as it is to be associated 
buildings and gardens, and researches in ancient art, litera- with the most revered name of His Most Gracious Majesty the 


(5) The opening of 1st grade arts College late King Edward VII. 
“Q T do not at all mean to imply that I have lost all hope 


accomplished in India. 
operations on an extensive scale and the preserve 
mulberry plantations. (3) The opening of model agricultural 


ture and history. - 
at Jammu and Srinagar, seven high schools, twenty-five middle 
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of the proposal being carried into effect. I am disposed to 
think that members of the Rajput community have not realised 
their full responsibility by it, perhaps because its importance 
has not been fully explained to them. I beg once more to 
point out that the establishment of the institution such as 
we desire to see founded in our midst will materially help in 
furthering the mtellectual, moral and material interests of our 
Community, for knowledge has never failed to elevate and 
ennoble humanity. We should set about working in right 
earnest immediately for we cannot afford to lose any further 
time without detriment to the cause we have so much at heart. 

“The best means of approaching the masses of the 
community, in my opinion, is that deputations of influential 
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Rajput gentlemen should tour from place to place to SE 
subscriptions. Bach deputation should have its own distinc 
area for work. Individual endeavour can achieve much, but 
it cannot be so fruitful as organised effort through deputations. 
A Central Committee, consisting of leading -Rajput Chiefs, 
nobles and gentlemen, has already been formed for the purpose 
of organising Provincial and General deputations for the 
collection of funds. The names of members and office-bearers 


of this Committee, as well as the rules that are to guide it in 
its work, will be published towards the end of this month. This 
body, I am afraid, will not be able to commence work before 
the middle of the next month. In the meantime, I approach the 
Rajput Community at large with the request that Rajputs of 
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light and leading may communicate to me direct their willing- 
ness to work on these deputations in their respective provinces 
or spheres of influences. The period of time which each 
gentleman will be able to spare for the work may also be 
kindly intimated. 

“In this connection I may state that I am myself 
prepared to tour in different provinces with an appeal for 


“funds for the College. As a last word I beg to commend to 


my brother Rajputs, Chiefs and noblemen the example of the 
Mahomedans in’ their endeavours for the establishment 
of a Mahomedan University. The Rajput brethren will, 
I hope, display no less enthusiasm for the proposal to 
establish a Rajput College, which is to be dedicated 
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to the sacred memory of His late Majesty King 
Edward VII." ` 

His Highness was personally invested with the Order of 
Knight Grand Commander of the Indian Empire by His 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor at the Investiture held 
in connection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 
December 1911. š 

Rai Sahib Dewan Amar Nath, the Chief Minister of the 
State, belongs to the illustrious Dewan family of Eminabad 
which has long settled in the land of five rivers and has 
been widely renowned in Northern India and even acquired 
an historic importance by the important role it has played 
in the growth and development of the Jammu and Kashmir 
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State. From the foundation of the present Raj by Maharaja 
Gulab Singh the various members of the family have filled 
high posts of trust and responsibility in the State and mono- 
polised the office of Dewan or Prime Minister—practically 
holding the reins of the State Government, and shaping and 
organizing the administration in all its branches. 

The family was founded by Rai Ugersen of Bikanir who 
was Peshkar or Secretary to Emperor Babar. While once 
attending the Emperor on a visit to the Punjab he married 
amongst the Kanungo Kathris of Eminabad in the Gujranwala 
District and settled there. Dewan Bishen Das, one of the 
descendants of Ugersen, was employed 
as a writer under Sardar Mahan 
Singh Sukarchakia, father of Maha- ` 
raja Ranjit Singh. His son, Amir 
Chand, became the Karkun or Manag- 
ing Agent of Raja Gulab Singh in the 
Bhiwal Tlaka and was afterwards 
made the Madar-ul-Maham of Jammu 
when the territory fell into Maharaja 
Gulab Singh’s hands. On his death in 
1836 his son Dewan Jwala Sahai 
succeeded him as Prime Minister 
and worked im that capacity for 
nearly 30 years, rendering important 
services to the British Government 
as the accredited agent of the Maha- 
raja. His loyal services during the 
sepoy mutiny received the special 


acknowledgments of the Viceroy. In 
1865 Jwala Sahai was obliged by a 
stroke of paralysis to make over the 
Dewanship to his son Kirpa Ram ; but 


he continued to serve the State in the 
capacity of Governor of Jammu. He 
was made a Companion of the Star of 
India in 1875. Dewan Kirpa Ram held 
the office of Dewan till his death in 1876. He was 
an Oriental scholar of high repute and was the author 
of several Persian books, including a history of Kashmir 
and Gulabnama or History of Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
Dewan Kirpa Ram initiated many important measures 
of reform for the spread of education, establishment of 
hospitals, opening of thoroughfares, the introduction of silk 
and other industries, and the improvement of the system of 
revenue collection. Kirpa Ram was succeeded as Dewan by 
his son Anant Ram who held the office for 10 years. He 
was attacked with a brain-affection and was obliged in 1885 
to retire from the service. Dewan Hari Chand, the younger 
brother of Dewan Jwala Sahai, was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of State Army in 1836 and served the State usefully in 
that capacity in many years extending and consolidating 
Maharaja’s authority northwards beyond Ladakh and to the 
west as far as Yasin and Chilas. Im 1855 Dewan Nihal 


DEWAN AMAR NATH, C.LE. 
Chief Minister, Kashmir State. 


Chand, the youngest brother, was appointed confidential agent 
of the State with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. In 
1857 Dewan Hari Chand having suddenly died of cholera at 
Delhi where he was sent as a Commander of the State 
Contingent in the suppression of the sepoy mutiny Dewan 
Nihal Chand was hastily ordered to Delhi to take up the 
command of the State Troops. He rendered useful service 
afterwards in connection with the trial of Nawab of Jhajjar 
for participation in the rebellion. 

Dewan Amar Nath was educated under the able and 
careful guidance of his brother Dewan Anant Ram and won 

the special distinction for literary 
attainments in the Persian language. 
After completing his education he was 
given practical training in the diiferent 
branches of administration and State 
politics, and soon became a favourite 
of His Highness the late Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh. He served the State in 
different capacities and by his zeal, 
work and ability he soon 
esteem and high respect 
of the people and was appointed 
Governor of Jammu in 1893. By 
virtue of the high merit and competency 
displayed by him in the adminis- 
tration he was given a seat in the 
State Cabinet first as Home Minister 
and then as Foreign Minister. In 
1909 on the demise of the late 
General Raja Sir Amar Singh, 
K.C.S.L, the portfolio of the Chief 
Minister was conferred upon him 
as hereditary Dewan of His High- 
ness and is still held by him. 
Dewan Amar Nath holds an  here- 
ditary Jagir from the Kashmir 
State which was conferred on his grandfather the 
late Dewan Jwala Sahai, C.S.L, and his descendants in - 
perpetuity in addition to an allowance of Rs. 4 per thousand 
of the collected revenue. Besides these, he enjoys a Jagir 
granted by the British Government in the Gujranwala District 
of the Punjab in perpetuity for the services rendered by his. 
family at the time of mutiny. 

Dewan Amar Nath evinces great interest in the social 
reforms of his community and has started several charitable 
works including a high school, a boarding house and a 
dispensary at Eminabad, the seat of the family. His son 
Dewan Badri Nath was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge and Dublin, and has an academic distinction of being 
an M.A., LL.D., and a member of the English Bar. 

In Dr. A. Mitra the State has another zealous and able 
officer, who holds the portfolio of Education and Public Works 
Minister. 
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country of the graceful palm and glorious 
waterways. The name, derived from the 
Malayaram Tiruvitankur and the Sanskrit 
Srivardhanapuri, indicates the place where 
the goddess of prosperity resides. The State forms 
the southern portion of the ancient division of Kerala 
and is bounded on the north by the State of Cochin 
ES and the district of Coimbatore, on the east by the 
districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and the west and south 
by the Indian Ocean. Cape Comorin, which is the most 
southerly point in the Indian peninsular, lies within this 
State. 

‘Travancore is one of the most picturesque and fertile 
portions of Southern India. It is separated on the east from 
the British districts by a solid range of grandly wooded 
mountains, while the belt of flat country, to an average 
distance of ten miles inland, from the sea on the west, is 
covered with an almost unbroken mass of cocoanut, palmyra 
and areca palms, which to a great extent constitute the 
wealth of the State. The formation of the country, generally 
speaking, is of a gentle, undulating nature and the land is 
traversed from east to west by numerous rivers. 

The hill scenery has beauties peculiar to Travancore; in 
some parts, the wild, rocky and precipitous acclivities are 
quite fantastic in form, while in others the hills are clothed 
with magnificent primeval forests, in which the elephant, 
tiger, sambhur and other big game roam in unmolested 
serenity. The valleys are studded with temples and churches 
and numerous villages with their peculiar shaped huts, 
scattered thickly over the country, give it an appearance 
entirely different from that to be met in other parts of the 
Indian Empire. 

In the hill tracts, planters, both European and Indian, 
have long since settled down to the cultivation of tea, coffee, 
cardamom and, more recently, rubber, the principal centres 
being the Anamalay, Eravimalay, Kannan Devan, Cardaman 
and Asahmboo ranges and Peermade, which rise from 3,000 
feet to 8,000 feet above sea level. 

One of the most interesting features of Travancore is 
afforded by the succession of canals, backwaters and lagoons, 
which extend along the coast from Trivandrum northwards to 
Tirur in British Malabar, forming, in the absence of any 
railroad to the capital, a most important means of com- 
munication. Between Trivandrum and Quilon there rises, at 
Varkalay, a high promontory of land, about six miles in 
breadth, the highest portions of which have in two places 
been tunnelled through and the remaining portion cut open 
into a canal. One of these tunnels is upwards of a mile m 
length, and the experience of passing through it in a wallam, 
a shallow-bottom country-made boat, is weird and not a 
little exciting. Ë : 

The scenery along the banks of the canals, with their 
thick fringe of cocoanut trees and other varieties of the palm, 
into the richly wooded vistas of the lagoons is superb. 
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The curious passenger and freight craft, either poled 
along or laboriously wending their way under primitive 
hempen sails, add to the attractions. Nor is animation 
wanting to complete these truly Salvator Rosa surroundings, 
for the canal banks bristle with palm thatched villages over- 
looking the water, in which old men and women, youths and 
maidens and even babies splash about, in the enjoyment of 
their daily ablutions. The cleanliness of the people of 
Malabar is a noticeable feature. With abundant water, they 
never appear tired of bathing in the open, and their fair 
olive skins look, and are, scrupulously clean. 

The beauties of  Travancore- scenery have been 
acknowledged by the late Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who 
terms it “one of the fairest and most interesting realms in 
Asia" : Lord Connemara describes it as “a fairy land,” 
while Lord Curzon speaks of “ its exuberant natural beauties, 
its old-word simplieity and its Arcadian charm." 

The capital of the State is Trivandrum, which is the 
official residence of His Highness the Maharaja and the 
headquarters of his Government. The celebrated pagoda of 
Sri Padmanabhaswamy within the fort is a great religious 
centre and attracts pilgrims from all paris of India. The 
military cantonment, government offices, built by that grand 
old statesman, the late Sir T. Madhava. Row, and the old 
fashioned, roomy and thatched covered residences of the upper 
classes àre picturesquely situated om small eminencies, com- 
manding refreshing scenery of richly wooded verdure on all 
sides. The city is well equipped with schools, both for boys 
and girls, colleges and hospitals. . There is a well laid-out 
publie garden, museum, School of Arts, and town hall and a 
very fine library, erected, by ‚public subscription, largely 
supplemented by a grant from the Travancore government, 
as a permanent memorial of the Golden Jubilee of the late 
Queen Victoria and opened by His Highness the Maharaja 
in 1896. The library contains over 19,000 volumes, which 
include an extremely rare collection of ancient manuscripts. 

The Mahomedans first settled in Malabar in the tenth 
century, a brief account of the origin and growth of this 
community in these parts is to be found in a historical 
work by Sheik Zeenuddin, who lived in the court of Sultan 
Adilshah of Bijapur. 

The missionaries carried their good work into Travancore 
during the fourth century, for in the year 345 A.D. it is 
recorded that Thomas Cana, merchant and missionary, visited 
the west coast and brought four hundred Christians from 
Bagdad, Ninevah and Jerusalem to Cranganore, thus estab- 
lishing the numerous colony of Syrian Christians which have 
ever since domiciled on the west coast of Malabar. At the 
present day, this part of India is adequately served by 
missionaries of all denominations, whose churches and chapels 
in the larger towns and smaller villages stand as landmarks 
of consistent labour extending over many centuries. 

Travancore is a remarkable country of small holdings 
and her revenue system a dissolving mass of the debris of ages. 
The perplexing tangle of her land revenues was sufficient 
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to stagger the boldest of her reformers, and it was only in 
the eighties of the last century any determined effort was 
attempted to bring them under effective control. 

Since then the State income has steadily increased, until 
in 1910 it rose to the large sum of Rs. 1,16,98,000 or close 
upon £780,000. 

The population of the State according to the census of 
1911 is 3,240,000, an increase of ten per cent. since 1901. 
Hinduism is the predominant religion, which is held by 
about two thirds of the entire population, the Christians and 
Mahomedans forming approximately a quarter and a sixteenth 
respectively. In area, Travancore covers 7,129 square miles, 
or nearly as much as the Principality of Wales. The State 
is in subsidiary alliance with the British Government, to 
which it pays an annual subsidy of eight lakhs of rupees. 

The glory of olden days hovers over Travancore in some 


of its traditional ceremonies which still remain. One, termed 


E AN d 


the Tulapurashadanam, consists of His Highness being weighed 
against gold, which is distributed among the temple authori- 
ties for the feeding of the poor and such like charitable 
objects. Another is called the Padmagarbhan, a ceremony 
of purification, in which the Maharaja periodically passes 
through a golden cow. 

Then again, a curious old ceremony obligatory to the 
Ruler of Trivandrum on ascending the gadz is to receive the 
historic coronation sword, when he has to make the following 
quaint declaration :—‘ I will keep this sword until the return 
of my uncle,” an oath which has reference to the mysterious 
Perumal who is said to have sailed from the Malabar Coast 
across the Arabian sea. Another version is that having in 
352 A.D. resolved to retire from ihe world, he divided his 
domain amongst his great vassals and betook himself to 
Benares. The chief vassal received the southern portion of 
the kingdom, representing Travancore of the present day. 
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The law of hereditary succession obtaining in ihe Royal 
family of Travancore is unique. The Marumkkatayam law of 
inheritance, general in the Malabar country, is followed, by 
which the succession is with the offspring of its female 
members, amongst whom the next eldest male is always heir- 
apparent. 

It is not therefore the son of the reigning chief who 
succeeds; indeed, it is surprising how insignificant a position 
he holds in the Royal circle. The present Maharaja’s sister, 
who was the senior Rani, died without male issue and adop- 
tion became necessary. By special sanad from the Governor- 
General in 1862, the adoption of nieces to perpetuate the 
dynasty was authorised and accordingly two of His High- 
ness’ grand-nieces, grand-daughter of that celebrated artist 
and painter, the late Ravi Varma, were selected and duly 
installed as the senior and junior Rani respectively. 

These ladies, who are sixteen and fifteen years of age, 
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have been recently married to near connexions of the ruling 
house, and the heir to the throne will, it is hoped, emanate 
from one of these two sources, the son of the senior Rani 
having, of course, prior claim. 

One thing which forcibly strikes a casual visitor to the State 
of Travancore is the excellence of its Dak Bungalows. They 
are provided at the principal towns and posts in the interior 
and are of very superior order, large and airy and well 
equipped with strong, useful furniture, all made by the 
Public Works Department. The bungalow at Trivandrum 
lies perhaps a trifle too low to be healthy, but surrounded 
by its flower garden and foliage it is otherwise the acme of 
comfort. At Quilon, Allepey and other busy centres, the 
accommodation is even more inviting. 

Carved ivory work of a particularly artistic form is 
made in Trivandrum. The School of Arts have endeavoured 
to foster this delicate and beautiful work by opening a class 
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to students, but, so far as can be judged, the management is 
sadly apathetic. There are plenty of workers in the locality 
but the majority prefer to work at home, and, for that matter, 
fine specimens of carved ivory in a variety of form can be 
obtained direct from the home labourer at half the cost of 
similar articles from the School of Art. The encouragement 
of this beautiful and chased art by the School is a nove in 
the right direction, but the means adopted to attract workers 
to attend the school are evidently unpractieal and require, 
besides other things, more vitality and energy. 

The State of Travancore is in a most prosperous condi- 
tion. The masses are of a happy and contented disposition 
and selclom, if ever, feel the shoe’s pinch. The Travancoreans 


are a particularly cleanly, fine looking race, with delicate— 


EE eme 


almost transparent—olive complexions. The Nayar ladies 
of the better classes are seldom seen abroad, for although no 
actual purdah exists, they appear to prefer a retiring life 
within their comfortable homes. ó 

Tt is hinted that a railway into Trivandrum 1s on the 
official anvil, but there are not a few Indians and EE 
who will regret the day when the inroad of the rail will, 


to some extent at least, transform these quiet and secluded 


scenes to those of the rattle and bustle of busy life. 

The troops of the State consist of the famous Nayar 
Brigade, composed almost entirely of Trav : 
consisting of two: battalions of Infantry, 1,410 strong, 


martial body of men, 
bodyguard of sixty well mounted Lancers. 


ancoreans and 
a fine 


a 6-gun battery of artillery and a 
u The whole are 






under the command of three British officers, lent by the 
Indian Government, the senior of whom, usually holding the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, is the Commandant. 

His Highness Sri Patmanabha Dasa Vanchi Pala, Sir 
Rama Varma, Kulasekhara Kiritpati, Manney Sultan, Maha- 
raja Raja, Ramaraja Bahadur, Shamsher Jung, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE., M.R.A.S., F.M.U., was born on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1857, and on the death of his uncle ascended the Musnud 
on the 17th of August, 1885. 

His Highness received the best part of his educational 
tuition under Mr. Raghunatha Row, B.A., an officer singularly 
fitted for the task, who subsequently rose to the rank of 
Dewan Peishear of the State. From this gentleman, assisted 
by the counsel of the Principal of the Maharajah’s College, 
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TEMPLE AND ROYAL BATHING GHAT, TRIVANDRUM. 


His Highness acquired a sound training in all branches ot 
the curriculum of an English school, to which was added a 
course in Sanskrit. "The Maharaja has an excellent command 
of the English language, has a marked taste for music both 
eastern and western, and in his youthful days was frequently 
to be seen enjoying his game of tennis either on the courts 
at the palace or the Residency. 

Aided and fostered by His Highness' open-minded policy 
and under the able advice of, amongst others, such sterling 
administrators as the late Mr. V. Ramiengar, C.S.L, the late 
Mr. T. Rama Row, C.LE. and Mr. V. P. Madhava Row, 
C.LE., many important reforms have been instituted during 
the past twenty-five years, the most important, perhaps, of 
which were the introduction of a Legislative Council and 
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slumbers, His Highness is up. Before taking his morning 
ablutions, the Maharaja from 6-30 to 8 a.m. receives his 


the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly; education, both for boys 
and girls, has made immense strides and the Medical and 


Public Works Departments have been placed on a very sound officers of State or visitors. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore is entitled to a 


basis. 
salute of nineteen guns and to a personal salute of twenty-one 


The Maharaja is a prodigious worker ; at daybreak, long 
before the majority of his subjects have roused from their 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH OF BHARATPUR. 





INDIAN 





HE Native State of Bharatpur, formerly known 
as Bhurtpore, lying at the north-eastern 
extremity of Rajputana and surrounded by 
the British Districts of Gurgaon, Mathura 

and Agra and the Native States of Alwar, 
® Dholpur, Karauli and Jaipur, is one of the most 
important and flourishing domains in Rajputana. 

With an area of only 1,982 square miles and 
& population. which, chiefly owing to the prevalence 
of malaria, has decreased during the last decade from 620,000 
to about 560,000, the gross revenue for 1910, including 
collection of arrears, stood at thirty-seven and a half lakhs, 
the normal revenue being about thirty lakhs ; the finances of 
the State have, during the minority of the present chief, been 
placed on an eminently sound basis, a position greatly 
strengthened by the formation of a reserve fund, now 
amounting to twenty-five lakhs and invested in Government 
securities. 

The capital of the State is Bharatpur, a town lying 
twenty-two miles south of Muttra and built, with its famous 
mud walled fort, by Maharaja Suraj Mal, who may be said 
to be the founder of the Bharatpur gadi. The site of the city 
was the bed of the Ruparel river, which taking its rise in 
the hills near Alwar, fertilised the northern tehsils of the 
State. The site selected, being in a hollow, was considered 
by Suraj Mal to be of great strategical importance and was 
filled up (bharat) with earth and levelled for the building 
of the city and fort. For this reason, probably, the city was 
named Bharatpur. 

The Chief of Bharatpur is head of the Sinsinwar Jat 
clan, a race which contributes many fine soldiers to the 
regular army of India. Originally occupying country in the 
neighbourhood of Multan, towards the Doab, history relates 
that the Jats manfully withstood the inroads of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, as also the ravages of the Emperor Timur and Baber. 
In their small fortified villages, they appear to have defended 
themselves with dogged determination and, in the troublous 
times which followed the death of Aurangzeb, they trekked 
south and firmly established themselves in the country around 
Dig, where Suraj Mal built a beautiful palace and a strongly 
fortified town, which still stand in the northern division of 
the existing State of Bharatpur. Badan Singh, Suraj Mul's 
father, in recognition of services rendered to the Maharaja ot 


22 oranted the title of Raja of Bharatpur, 


Jaipur, was, in 1722, g un 
with his capital at Dig. This prince, who ruled from 1718 


to 1755 A.D., through the daring exploits. of his son and 
successor, Suraj Mul, extensively enlarged his dominions and 
raised the Jat power to its zenith. In 1733, nn 
Mr. O’Dwyer’s settlement report, the fort of Bharatpur was 
captured by Suraj Mul from Khem Karam, the rival Jat 
Chief, and the foundations of the present capital, with is 
wonderful outer walls, ditch, fort and moat, were commenced. 

During the early stages of hostilities - between the 
Mahrattas and the Mahomedan invaders of India, Suraj Mul, 
fa whem his father had entrusted the affairs of State, tnrew 
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in his lot with the Mahrattas, but abandoned their cause 
before the battle of Panipat and in the general confusion 
which ensued, he marched on and annexed Agra, to which he 
added the Muttra district, most of the country now known 
as the Alwar State and parts of Gurgaon and Rohtak. On 
the death of his father in 1855, Suraj Mul ascended the gadi 
and ruled over his vast estates until 1863 when he met his 
death gloriously in a skirmish with a force of the Imperial 
cavalry which had been sent by the Moghul Emperor to 
reconnoitre the border. He was succeeded in turn by four of 
his sons, several of whom came to untimely ends, but the 
line, although declining in power and contracting in posses- 
sions, was continued through varying vicissitudes until 1803 
when Ranjit Singh, who had succeeded Kesri Singh in 1777, 
to save himself from extermination by the Mahratta hordes, 
sought the protection of the British Government with whom 
he concluded a treaty. Shortly afterwards, however, our 
newly formed ally made overtures to the Indore Chief, who, 
after a fruitless attempt to seize Delhi, had retired towards 
Dig in Bharatpur. 

Here he was received with open arms by Ranjit Singh 
and in the face of the recently made Treaty, the Bharatpur 
troops were permitted to join Holkar's army in active hosti- 
lities against the British force under Major-General Frazer, 
who was following up the Indore Chief. A battle ensued in 
which the conjoint armies were completely routed, Holkar 
himself escaping in the direction of Muttra with a portion 
of his forces. He was again defeated near Farrukabad by 
General Lake and the remams of his army fled towards the 


‚south. 


By far the most striking military events which have 
taken place in the history of this State undoubtedly occurred 
around the fort of Bharatpur during the period 1805 to 1826. 
Not only were the operations of a most determined and 
elaborate nature, but the issues involved were, in their day, 
of vital importance to the prestige of British rule in India. 
In “The two sieges of Bhurtpore" Major (now Colonel) 
Stratton, a former Political Agent of the State, gives a 
graphic description of the several gallant, though unsuc- 


cessful, attempts which were made to take the fort by assault 


in 1805. These ineffective operations were directed by Lord 
Lake in person and resulted, after the loss of many valuable 
lives, in the conclusion of a new treaty between Ranjit Singh; 
followed by the retirement of the British army of investment. 

This success on the part of Ranjit Singh established his 
fame throughout Rajputana and Central India, with serious 
detriment to British status and interests, but the Chief did 
not live long to enjoy his reputation, as he died a few months 
afterwards and was succeeded by his son Randhir Singh. 
The relation of this Chief with the paramount power was one 
of veiled hostility and taxed the forbearance of the Govern- 
ment to the uttermost. He died in 1823 without issue and 
his brother Baldeo Singh assumed power, but his sovereign 
rights were short-lived, for he died somewhat suddenly two 
years later, am event which eventuated im serious inter-family 
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disturbances, due to the pretentions of Durjan Sal, a nephew 
of Baldeo Singh, who assumed power to the exclusion of 
Balwant Singh, the rightful heir and then a minor. This 
led to the second siege of Bharatpur, which Lord Combermere 
conducted in person with a force at his disposal of over twenty 
thousand troops of all arms. After an investment which 
extended over six weeks, he succeeded in taking this hitherto 
impregnable fortress by storm ; the defenders made a gallant 
resistance, the gunners dying to a man at their posts. Durjan 
Sal was captured while attempting to escape and was deported 
to Allahabad, while the rightful heir, Balwant Singh, was 
placed in undisputed possession. $ 

During Balwant Singh’s minority the Government of 
the State was carried on by the British Political Agent 
until 1838, when full powers were conferred on the Maha- 
raja. Balwant Singh managed the affairs of his State 
with signal success until his death in 1853, when Maharaja 
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Victoria Hospital erected in 1897. Standing in ornamental 
grounds under the very walls of the historic old fort, equipped 
with every modern requirement, including an up-to-date operat- 
ing room and a powerful battery for the use of Rontgen rays, 
the hospital, under the distinguished direction of Major F. A. 
Smith, M.D., LM.S., bears a very high reputation, patients 
coming in from Jong distances for treatment. A separate 
hospital, adjoining the main building, has recently been 
opened for women and children, and with an ophthalmie ward, 
completes an Institution which, for efficiency and equipment, 
is one of the best in Rajputana. 

The Bharatpur duck preserve, which consists of an arti- 
ficial sheet of water covering several square miles, called the 
ghana, provides probably the finest feathered game sport 
obtainable in India. The area, which is fenced In, is 
annually flooded im the late autumm and attracts thousands of 
geese and duck in every variety. Many exalted personages 
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Sir Jaswant Singh, G.C.S.L, succeeded him. He died in 1893 
leaving two sons, Brijindar Ram Singh, the elder, and Raghu- 
nath Singh. The former now lives in retirement at Deoli, 


while the latter, a gentleman of culture and a good all-round 
sportsman, is a member of the Council by which, under the 


able guidance and presidentship of Mr. R. E. Holland, 1.0.8., 
the Political Agent, assisted by Dhan Bakhshi Raghubir 
Singh, miscellaneous and Palace member, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Raushan Lal, Judicial member and Khan Bahadur 
Kasi Azizuddin Ahmed, Revenue Minister (lent by the 
Indian Government), the administration of the State is 
conducted. 

A famous old town in this State is that of Byana, 
protected by a line of fortifications around the precipitous 
hills which le behind it and command the surrounding 
country. 

One of the features of the town of Bharatpur is the 


have shot over this preserve, notably His Majesty the late 
King Emperor, when Prince of Wales, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught, and, more recently, His Imperial 
Highness the Crown Prince of Germany. 

The young Maharaja Vrijendra Sawai Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, now twelve years of age, is being 
educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer. His Highness, accom- 
panied by his mother, Her Highness the Maji Sahiba, paid an 
extended visit to England during 1908 and 1910 for the 
benefit of his health and had the honour of being presented 
to Their Imperial Majesties King George V and Queen Mary. 
He has engaging manners and is very popular in his State, 
and was recently engaged in marriage to a princess of the 
Faridkot house. 

The family banner is of red with the motto * Sri Lach- 
manji Sahai.” His Highness is entitled to a salute of 
seventeen gums. 
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COLONEL HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharajah of Bikanir, «csi, Ts A. D.C. 





ES TKANIR is the northernmost and second largest 

7 State in Rajputana, and takes its name from 
its capital city, Bikanir, which is situated in 
the heart of the desert. Indeed, the distinctive 
title of its ruler is King of the Desert, and 
among the many titles he has there is none he is 
prouder of than that of Jai Jangaldhar Padshah. 
The Chiefs of Bikanir belong to the Rathor clan 
of Rajputs, of which the Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head. They are descended from Rao Jodha, the founder 
of Jodhpur. His sixth son Bika was the founder of the 
city and dynasty of Bikanir. 







Owing to combination formed against them by disaffected 
Thakores and external enemies, Bika's successors had, until 
Rao Kalyan Singh succeeded to the gadi in 1541, much 
difficulty in retaining their hold on the newly acquired 
territory. Kalyan Singh’s efforts to consolidate his dominions 
were eminently successful, and he left the State in good order 
to his son Rao Rai Singh. This Chief realised the advantage 
which would accrue to him from securing the support of the 
rulers of Delhi. He accordingly, did homage to the Emperor 
Akbar by whom he was employed in several parts of India 
in positions of great trust. Rai Singh, who was born in 1541, 
was a consummate general and carried the Mogul arms with 
success into Gujarat, the Dekkan, the Punjab and Sindh. 
He was employed by Akbar to reduce several parts of Rajpu- 
tana to subjection and saw service in Jodhpur and Udaipur. 
After reducing the country round Attock he was sent to 
Afghanistan, and in 1552 accompanied the expedition for the 
Two years later we see him serving im 
Bengal with great success. Raja Rai Singh built the 
present fine fort of Bikanir. Akbar made him Subadar 
of Burhanpur and, later, Governor of Surat. He was also 
Mansubdar of 4,000. Later. on the emperor 
Jehangir promoted him to the position of a Mansub- 
dur of 5,000. For his great services Akbar gave him 
the title of Raja as well as a grant of fifty parganas which, 
besides the present State of Bikanir, comprised a jaghir in 
Gujarat and certain territories which are now included in 
Jodhpur and the Punjab. Rai Singh’s grandson Raja Karan 
Singh, and his great-grandson Raja Anup Singh, both of 
whom lived in the seventeenth century, were generals of note 
in the Mogul service. The former was employed for some 
time in the Dekkan, where he died. For his services there 
he received from the Moguls the grant of a jaghir now situated 
in the Nizam’s Dominions and still held by the rulers of 
Bikanir. Three villages called Padampura, Karanpura 
and Keshrisingpura, situated within His Highness the 
Nizam’s dominions, were till recently m the possession of 
the Bikanir Durbar—a monument of the bravery of those 
warriors who left their mark on history. The villages have 
now been made over to the British Government for extending 
the Aurangabad Cantonment, in exchange for territory 
contiguous to the State. The Chief had the title of Maha- 


conquest of Kabul. 


made a 


raja conferred on him by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 


recognition of the services he rendered at the famous siege 
of Golkonda. The rest of the titles now possessed by the 
Chief of Bikanir were conferred in 1752 on the reigning 
chief, Maharaja Guj Singh, by the Mogul Emperor Shah 
Alam. Å 

It was also in Rajah Karan Singh’s time that with 
a view to interfering with their religion, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb deceived the Chiefs of Rajputana into accom- 
panying him to Attock beyond the Indus under the pretext 
of a campaign. The plot was however revealed and in this 
hour of doubt and difficulty the Chiefs turned to Raja Karan 
Singh for guidance and to lead the movement. He 
consented on condition that they acknowledged him as their 
leader and paid him due homage and greeted him as “The 
King of the desert." The assembled Rajahs agreed and 
seated him on a throne of sand, made obeisance to him and 
called out Jaz Jangaldhar Padshah. This motto still adorns the 
escutcheon of the House of Bikanir as a proud heritage. 

This Chief’s son, Maharajah Anup Singh, was also 
deputed to the Deccan, where he rendered most important 
services in the siege and conquest of Golconda, in recognition 
of which the Emperor conferred on him the title of “ Maha- 
rajah.” This Maharajah was also famous for his great 
Sanskrit learning and collected the famous library of rare 
Sanskrit works which are still preserved in the State 
and form one of the most interesting and valuable objects 
of interest in the palace. 

Maharajah Gaj Singh, who succeeded his uncle Zorawar 
Singh in. 1808, was a great general as well as a statesman. 
He obtained from the then Emperor of Delhi the title of 
“ Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Siromani,” for helping him 
in vanquishing his rebellious Vizier, Mansoor Ali. 

In the time of Maharajah Surat Singh and about 1808 
A.D., Mr. Elphinstone, the British Envoy, passed through 
Bikanir on his way to Kabul and this was the first time 
that the Durbar came into contact with the British. The 
first treaty of alliance and unity of mterests with the British 
Government was however not signed until 1818. 

In 1831 the Emperor of Delhi granted the title of 
“ Narendra ” to Maharaja Ratan Singh. The Maharajah 
in 1842 paid a visit to the Viceroy at Delhi, when His 
Excellency thanked him for supplying camels to the Cabul 
expeditionary force. 

The Durbar also assisted the British Government in the 
first and second Sikh campaigns; and received two guns as 
a trophy. g Š 

During the troublous times of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857, Maharajah Sirdar Singh rendered valuable assistance 
to the British Government, both personally and with troops 
and in giving shelter in Bikanir to European refugees, in 
recognition of which he received the grant of Tibi Parganah 
consisting of forty-one villages. ^ 

Maharajah Sardar Singh was succeeded. by His late 
Highness Maharajah, Dungar Singhji. It was during the 
reign of His late Highness that the foundations of a modern 
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and efficient government were laid. The administration and 
all the departments of the State were re-organised and placed 
on a sound and satisfactory basis, and the revenues of the 
State were more than doubled. Regular tribunals and law 
courts were established throughout the State and a proper 
system of education and medical relief introduced and the 
State debt of some Rs. 7,91,234 at the time of his accession 
was paid off. The modern Bikanir dates from the time of 
this Maharajah. 

On the decay of the Mogul empire with which they were 
so closely connected, the Bikanir Chiefs retired from the wider 
area of the affairs of the Indian Empire to the more restricted 
arena of Rajputana politics and were for some years 
busied with only local concerns. It was not till 1808 that 


we find the Chief of Bikanir coming into touch with the new 
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in default of issue, by his brother the late Maharaja Dungur 
Singh, is a fine type of Rathor Rajput, and affords an 
admirable example of what English training can do for an 
He is the twenty-first ruler of Bikanir since 


Indian prince. 
its foundation by Bika, and is worthily upholding 
the traditions of his illustrious house for gallantry and 
loyalty. Born in 1880 he succeeded to the gadi in 1887. In 
1889 he entered the Mayo College at Ajmer, studied there till 
1894 and was invested with full powers in 1898. His High- 
ness’ progress at the College, where he won seven medals 
and many other prizes, was exceptionally brilliant. 

The Maharajah writes and speaks English fluently, and 
even so early as at the age of 16 years, when on the 
occasion of His Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to Bikanir 
in 1896, His Highness made his first important speech im 
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power which had stepped into the place occupied by the 
great Moguls. In that year Maharaja Surat Singh applied 
to the English for protection against the attacks of Jodhpur. 
In accordance with the dictates of the non-intervention policy 
then ruling, the request was refused. On the reversal of this 
policy by Lord Hastings, a formal treaty was entered into in 
1818 by which the integrity of Bikanir was guaranteed, and 
the Chief undertook to act in subordinate co-operation with 
the British Government and to form no connection with any 
other State. Since that time, though there have been occa- 
sional internal difficulties, external troubles have ceased, and 
the State has continued to progress on the path of enlighten- 
ment atid peace. The Chiefs have been distinguished for their 
staunch loyalty to the paramount power. ; 
The present Maharaja Ganga Singh, who was adopted, 


proposing the health of Her Majesty the Queen Empress, 
and of Their Excellencies, it was remarked that His High- 
ness had delivered his speech with much force and 
distinctness and that there were few Englishmen of his age 
who would have performed this difficult task so well in 
their mother tongue. 

In the course of his speech His Highness had said “I 
stand before you, ladies and gentlemen, but a boy, with all 
my work and all my trials before me, and it is my most 
earnest wish that I should prove myself worthy of the posi- 
tion in which I am placed." This was no empty talk, as 
subsequent events have proved. š 

Long before his investiture with full Ruling powers 
His Highness had been joining, with the greatest zeal and 
interest, the meetings of the Full Bench of the Council of 
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Regency and gaining an insight into other matters of State 
so as to equip himself for the task of administering it. During 
his minority his State was administered by a council presided 
over by the Political Agent. ` Several events of import- 
ance occurred during these twelve years, among which may 
be mentioned the construction of the railway to Bikanir and 
its extension to Dalmera ; the raising of the Bikanir Camel 
Corps ; the establishment of the State Public Works Depart- 
ment ; the conversion of the local currency ; the introduction 
of the land revenue system ; the construction of the Ghuggar 
canals and the discovery of the coal mine at Palana. The 
sound administration of the State's finances during this period 
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received were soon to be tried solely. Within a year of the 
assumption of his powers by the Maharaja, his State was 
visited by the direst famine of which there is any record. 
1t gave an opportunity to the young ruler to show the mettle 
he was made of. He bore the brunt of the unpleasant work 
entailed, and earned the gratitude of his people by promptly 
sanctioning a liberal expenditure, and setting on foot well- 
devised measures of relief. He personally superintended the 
operations. Relief works and famine camps were started in 
August, 1899 and maintained till October 1900. The works 
were devised in such a way as not only to provide effective 
relief, but also to bring in some profit to the State even- 
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resulted in a surplus of more than thirty lakhs and afforded 
an example of what wise management could do. ⁄ 

On the 16th of December, 1898, the Chief was invested 
with full ruling powers on behalf of the Viceroy by Sir Arthur 
Martindale, Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 
In the course of his speech on this occasion the Agent 
to the Governor-General said, “I make bold to say, and I 
believe all present will agree with me, that no young Chief 
has ever started his career as a Ruler under happier 
auspices, or better equipped for the responsibilities of 


government than yourself." , , 
The training and equipment which His Highness had 


tuallv. All but one were managed on the same system ; the 
labourers were gauged and given fixed tasks and all 
payments were made daily in grain; poor houses were 
maintained : the land revenue was suspended and advances 
made to agriculturists. The Imperial Camel Corps was 
converted, for the time being, into a kind of famine agency 
and ihe novel experiment justified itself. The complete 
success of the campaign was due to the Maharaja’s own 
exertions and the loyal response of his officers to his summons 
in the cause of humanity. This evoked an appreciative 
remark from the Government of India, who through their 
Member of Council, the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, in the 
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course of a statement on the famine policy made in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the 19th January, 1900, 
said, “The personal attention which His Highness the 
Maharaja of Gwalior and His Highness the Maharaja of 
Bikanir have paid to the organisation of relief in their 
respective States is not only highly creditable to themselves 
as Rulers but has also contributed largely to the success 
which has attended the famine organisation.” The Agent 
to the Governor-General, who visited Bikanir during the 
famine, also said at a public Durbar, “ . . . From the 
moment when there no longer remained any doubt that the 
land was to be visited- by this scourge, the efforts of all in 
Bikanir, from His Highness downwards, have been united in 
meeting the foe and in mitigating inevitable distress. "There 
was no idea of sitting down with folded hands. The watch- 
word was “Action!” and the entire resources of the 
State in men and money, unaided (like other States) 
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‘Colonel (now Major-General) J. A. Bell, the then Com- 


mandant. 

In June 1900, the Maharaja was gazetted as an Honorary 
Major in the Indian Army, and attached to the Second 
Bengal Lancers, being probably the youngest Major on record 
outside members of the European Royal families. In 
August of the same year he proceeded to China, in command 
of his Imperial Service regiment, receiving on his return the 
China medal and the dignity of a K.C.LE. On landing in 
Calcutta when the war was over he received a perfect ovation 
from his subjects residing in the capital, whose shouts of Jai 
Jangaldhar Padshah, the motto of the house of Bikanir, 
reminded the mild Bengalis of the fact that sojourning in 
their midst were many hundreds of the sons of the desert. 
He was also given a public reception by the Government of 
India. In 1902 the Maharaja visited England to attend the 
Coronation of his late Majesty King Edward VIT, and was 
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from without have been devoted to the struggle.” 
The Rathor clan of Rajputs has always been a race of 
warriors. It was by means of the sword that His High- 
ness’ ancestors conquered and maintained, sometimes 
against overwhelming odds, the territory that has now come 
down to His Highness. Though there is no longer any need 
for the constant use of the sword under the mighty and 
peaceful suzerainty of the British Government yet the war- 
like spirit of the race has remained intact and the Maharaja 
has proved himself a worthy scion of the distinguished race 
of warriors to which he belongs. 

Side by side with his mental development, His Highness 
has been careful to cultivate his physical capabilities also, 
and from very early boyhood he has taken a very keen 
interest in the Military affairs of the State. His Highness, 
while still a minor in 1898, went through a course of mili- 
tary training at Deoli, with the Deoli Irregular Force, under 





honoured by being appointed A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, our present King. In 1903-4 the Bikanir Camel 
Corps distinguished itself in Somaliland, acting as pioneers 
to the flying column, and in June 1904 their ruler was 
cieated a K.C.S.I. In January, 1907 he was given the 
further dignity of a G.C.I.E. 

Besides being a keen soldier—His Highness is the first 
Indian Chief who has gone across the seas on active service 
under the British flag—and a capable administrator, the 
Maharaja is a close student of history and a keen observer of 
contemporary events. His spirited defence of the loyalty of 
Indian Princes to the British Raj, which appeared in the 
columns of the London Times four years ago, created a most 
profound impression on the minds of the English public. His 
writings show that he commands not only a vigorous and 
trenchant pen but that he is a powerful and sober thinker as 
well. Eminently a man of action, his martial Spirit is reflected 
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in his soldierly bearing. Nevertheless his grasp of affairs, both ` 


local and imperial, his width of outlook and his master] 

handling of administrative problems show him to be SE 
of an even rarer order of mind. Of this no one has a keener 
appreciation than His Majesty King George. During his 
visit to Bikanir when Prince of Wales, His Majesty xm À 
pointed reference to his old friendship with the Maharaja Í 
portrait of whom hanes at Marlborough House. His Meja 

was greatly pleased with the Bikanir Imperial Service Too 4 
and said: “I have been much struck by the soldierly = 
pearance of the Bikanir Camel Corps. We know what dm 
have done on active service. It will give me much pleasure 
to tell the King-Emperor of the smart appearance of the 
men, most of whom wear medals for China and Somaliland 
and of the excellent condition of the camels. I shall iege 
His majesty that he has every reason to be proud of your Hieh- 
ness's contribution to the Imperial Service Troops, and lke 
inform him of your generous offer to augment it by the addi- 
tion of half a regiment of your infantry.’ In honour of the 
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to India for the Delhi Durbar, paid a visit to Bikanir in 
January 1903 and presented the Grand Gross of the Order of 
Phillipe to His Highness. 

The Insignia of a Knight Commander of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star India (K.C.S.L), was presented 
to His Highness at Abu on 10th March, 1905, by the 
Hon'ble Sir Arthur Martindale, Agent to the Governor- 
General, who in the course of his speech spoke as follows:— 

ë Fortune has favoured Your Highness with 
exceptional opportunities during the comparatively short 
period which has elapsed since you assumed the reins of 
government in Bikanir, of giving practical proof both of 
your well-known loyalty to the Crown, and also of your 
administrative capacity. ; 

“The campaigns in China and Somaliland afforded you 
opportunities abroad which you gladly welcomed. The 
famine of 1900 which ravaged Rajputana enabled you to 
demonstrate both your ability and your anxiety to provide 
relief to the utmost of your power for. your suffering people. 
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royal visit His Highness decided to commemorate it by erecting 
a building for a library which would also contain the 
beautiful and historic armour of Bikanir and trophies of all 
kinds, including those of sport. Regarding this last His 
Majesty after his experience of a two days’ shoot enthusias- 
tically described it as one of the wonders of Bikanir. 

His Excellency Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of India, 
visited Bikanir in November, 1902. His Excellency spoke 
at the State Banquet as follows:— 

“ . , . I am revealing no secret, when I say that 
the personality and career of no Ruling Chief in India have 
excited in me a warmer interest since I have been out here 
as Viceroy than those of His Highmess, for he possesses such 
keen capabilities, such excellent chances, so splendid an open- 
ing. . . . I am glad to say that he has started on the 
right lines, and the four years that have passed since he 
received full powers, have been packed full with industry 
and experience of many kinds and in many different lands.” 

His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse, who came 


The Government on their side have not been slow to mark 
their appreciation of the readiness and capacity which you 
displayed on these and other occasions, as well as of the 
example you have set by your irreproachable private life.” 

Their Majesties the King Emperor and the Queen 
Empress, then Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, honoured Bikanir with a visit from the 
24th to 27th November 1905 in the course of their Indian 
tour, which was a most memorable event in the annals of 
Bikanir. - 

His Excellency Lord Minto paid a visit to Bikanir from 
18th to 25th November, 1906, at His Highness’s special invita- 
tion, as it did not form part of any tour in Rajputana. In 
his speech at the State banquet the Viceroy said :— 

“ . . . You have already seen much of the world. You 
have served the Empire with distinetion in foreign lands. You 
have visited the centre of that Empire and have earned the 
personal esteem of its leading men. And yet, whilst recognising 
what is good in Western ways of thought, you have in no way 
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allowed yourself to become dissociated from the life, the 


religion and the traditions and the individuality of your own. 


countrymen. 

“Your Highness, I have sincerely to thank you for 
enabling me to see for myself what you are doing for your 
State. It is pleasant to hear from you of an increased 
revenue, increased railway mileage, mineral development, the 
encouragement of industries and far-reaching electrical 
schemes, to admire the many beautiful buildings your city 
possesses, to acquaint oneself with your system of education, 
and to realise the administrative ability with which you 
have re-organised the departments of your Government, 
whilst I need hardly tell you of the pleasure it afforded me 
to see on parade those magnificent troops, of whom you are 
so justly proud and who have already shared in the hard- 
ships and successes of more than one Imperial campaign." 

On the 1st of January, 1907, His Higness was created a 
Knight Grand Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire and was invested with the Insignia and 
Robes of the Order by His Excellency the Viceroy in the 
Chapter of the Indian Orders held at Agra on 12th January 
1907. 

On 25th June 1909, His High- 
ness was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in His Majesty's 
Army and on 3rd June, 1910, on the 
accession to the "Throne of His 
Majesty King George V, His High- 
ness was promoted to the rank of a 
full Colonel, on being made am 
A.-D.-C. to His Majesty. 

In December, His Highness was 
appointed a Member of the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar Committee. He 
was personally invested with the 
Order of Knight Grand Commander 
of the Star of India by His Imperial 
Majesty the King Emperor at the 
Investiture held in connection with 
the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 
December, 1911. 

On the 14th of June, the 
University of Cambridge conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on His Highness. In 
the course of his reply to the Vice-Chancellor, who 
proposed the health of the recipients of the honorary degree, 
His Highness said: “But proud as I feel at finding myself 
is such very distinguished company from all parts of the 
Empire, I cannot help wishing that this pleasant duty had 
fallen on some one better fitted for it. For we Rajputs feel 
more at home with the sword or in leading our troops than 
with the pen or in making speeches. Nevertheless, I grate- 
fully accept the compliment on behalf of the Princes of India 
who, as staunch Imperialists, yield to none in their loyalty 
and devotion to our beloved King Emperor. I can also 
assure you that the cause of education and the welfare of 
our people are very close to our hearts. 

“ For myself, may I be permitted to say that this honour 
is greatly enhanced by your kindness in associating my name 
with the distinguished men who take part in to-day’s cere- 
mony, specially with that of my noble friend, Lord Minto, 
who did such grand work in our country and who will, as 
one of our great Viceroys, ever be held in reverence and 
affection throughout all India." 

A railway now traverses the State north and south and 
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another railway line in the north-eastern portion of the State 
has now been constructed, which has opened up that 
rich part of the country and afforded a much-needed means of 
communication to the wealthy towns of the neighbouring 
district of Sheikhawati in Jaipur. The total mileage of the 
State-owned open line, which was 85% in 1898, when His 
Highness took up the administration of his State, is now 385 
miles, and another chord line, 82 miles in length, joining 
Bikanir with Ratangarh on the newly-opened section, is in 
course of construction. 

The capital now boasts of a number of fine buildings, 
which have entirely changed the face of the city, 
and afford pleasing sights to lovers of Indian architecture. 
include the  Lallgarh  Palace—the residence of 
His Highness the Maharajah—a superstructure of red 
sandstone, finely carved and fitted with all modern 
comforts; the Victoria Memorial Club, built, as its name 
suggests, in memory of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria the 
Good; the King Emperors Hall, which has been erected in 
honour of the visit to Bikanir of Their Majesties the King 
Emperor and the Queen Empress; the various public insti- 
tutions, among which may be mentioned the . Dungar 
Memorial College, which is being 
built at a cost of 14 lakhs of rupees 
to perpetuate the memory of His 
late Highness ; and last but by no 
means the least a Public Park, which 
is designed to afford a much-needed 
place of resort and recreation to the 
people at large and which will con- 
tain many objects of interest, 
including a beautiful Kirti Stambh 
(tower) some 60 feet high, which is 
to serve as a monument to the mar- 
tial glory of the previous Maharajahs 
who distinguished themselves in the 
various campaigns of the Moghul 
Emperors and to the old, wars and 
campaigns in which Bikanir took a 
proud part; and a terrace 613 feet 
long, costing over half a lakh 
of rupees, enclosed with exquisitely 
carved railings of red sandstone, 
which has been constructed to commemorate Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty. 

Bikanir has now got one of the best and largest electrical 
installations in India, and the palaces and other principal 
buildings as well as the main roads and the city are now 
lighted by electricity. All important courts, offices and resi- 
dences are connected by telephone, and a water-supply scheme 
has been set on foot which will prove a source of great 
convenience to the public and at the same-time effect economy 
in State expenditure. : 

Looking round, even a casual observer cannot but be 
Struck with the great improvements that have been made in 
all directions during the last twelve years, i.e., since the 
assumption of full ruling powers by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah. 

His Highness the Maharaja, who is an honorary A.-D.-C. 
to His Majesty the King, had the honour of attending the 
Coronation of His Majesty in June 1911 as a State guest. From 
none of his Indian lieges did His Majesty receive a more 
cordial weleome on his arrival in India for the ceremony at 
Delhi than from His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir, the 
Lord of the Desert. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharao Raja Raghubirsingji 


BAHADUR OF BUNDI, G.C.LE., K.CS.L, G.C.V.O. 










TUE ONDE State is situated in- the south-east of 
A: Rajputana with an area of 2,200 square 
miles. Tt is bounded on the north by Jaipur 
and ‘Tonk, on the west by Udaipur, and on 
the south and east by Kotah. The territory 
may be roughly described as an irregular rhombus, 
traversed throughout its whole length from south- 
west to north-east by a double line of hills, 
constituting the central Bundi range, which divides 
the country into almost two equal parts. For many miles 
the precipitous scrap on the southern face of this range forms 
an almost impassable barrier between the plain country on 
either side. here are four passes, namely, one at the town 
of Bundi, through which runs the road from Deoli to Kotah 3 
another a little further to the east near Jainwas, through 
which the direct road to Tonk passes ; the third between 
Ramgarh and Khatgarh, where the Mej river has cut a 
channel for itself ; and the fourth near Lakheri in the north- 
east. The highest peak of the range, 1,793 feet above the sea, 
is at Satur, ten miles west of Bundi. The jungles of Bundi 
were in old days famous for their big game. According to 
Tod Maharao Raja Bishan Singh, who died in 1821, had 
slain upwards of 100 lions with his own hand, besides many 
tigers ; and boars innumerable had become victims to his 
lance. There are now no lions in the State, but tigers and 
black bears are still found in parts, while leopards are 
numerous. Sambar (cervus unicolor) and chital (caxis) died 
in large numbers during the drought of 1899-1900, but are now 
again on the increase. 

Bundi, the capital of the interesting and loyal little State 
of the name, is one of the most picturesque towns in 
Rajputana. It is situated in a gorge nearly surrounded by 
wooded hills, and is entirely enclosed within walled fortifica- 
tions through which ingress and egress are obtained by means 
of four gateways, namely, the Bhairon gate on the west, 
the Chaogan gate on the south, the Patan Pol on the east, 
and the Shukl Baori gate on the north. The streets and 
houses rise and fall with the unevenness of the ground, and 
some of the suburbs have crept upwards on both of the 
northern slopes. The principal Bazar, nearly 50 feet in 
width, runs throughout the whole length of the town,. but 
the other streets are narrow and irregular. The palace, 
rising up above the town in pinnacled terraces on the slope of 
a hill having an elevation above sea-level of over 1,400 feet, 
is a striking feature of the place. According to Tod, through- 
out Rajputana, which boasts many fine palaces, that of Bundi 
* is allowed to possess the first rank, for which it is indebted 


to situation not less than to the splendid additions which it - 


has continually received ; for it is an aggregate of palaces, 
each having the name of its founder, and yet the whole 
so well harmonises and the character of the architecture 1s 
so uniform that its break or fantasies appear only to arise 
from the peculiarity of the position and serve to diversify its 
beauties. Above the palace is the fort of Taragarh, com- 
manding the palace and the city, and a spur of the same hill 
is surmounted by a very large and handsome chhatri called 


the Suraj or sun-dome whose cupola rests on sixteen pillars 
and is about 20 feet in diameter. Beyond this to the north- 
west lies the Phul Sagar or flower tank and a small palace, 
the summer residence of the Chief, and to the south-west 
of this is the Naya Bagh or Bijrangbilas. To the north-east 
of the town is another tank, the Jet Sagar or baratalao, om 
the embankment of which stands an open palace called tne 
Sukh Mahal or the Palace of Happiness; and a little further 
on is the Sar Bagh, the palace of cremation for the Bundi 
Chiefs. Immediately to the east of the town rises an abrupt 
cliff, 1,426. feet above tho sea, and on its summit is a small 
mosque said to have been built before the Hara Rajputs ` 
came to Bundi, and called after Miran, a Mahomedan saint, 
whose tomb is at Ajmer. d 

In the annals of Rajputana of Romance, Bundi occupies a 
palace of extraordinary interest and presents a perfect and 
deeply interesting picture of the gallantry, generosity and 
fidelity of Hara Rajputs, who played a prominent part not 
only in the history of Rajputana but of the Empire. The 
native bards have loudly sung their gallant deeds for or 
against the great Moghuls, whom they rendered signal services 
from the time of Akbar down to the time when the Moghul 
Empire was disbursed. Of the services of the Hara rulers 
of Bundi to the British Government Tod speaks thus m very 
feeling terms: “The period of Sri-Ji's death was an 
important era in the history of Haras. It was at this time 
that a British army under the unfortunate monsoon, for the 
first time appeared in these regions, avowedly for the purpose 
of putting down Holkar, the great foe of the Rajputs but 
especially of Bundi. Whether the aged Chief was yet alive 
and counselled this policy, which has since been gratefully 
repaid by Britain, we are not aware ; but whatever has been 
done for Bundi, has fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of 
its prince. It was not on the advance of our army, when 
its ensigns were waving in anticipation of success, but on 
its humiliating flight, that a.safe passage was not only cheer- 
fully granted, but aided to the utmost of the Raja’s means, 
and with an almost culpable disregard of his own welfare 
and interests. It was, indeed, visited with retribution, which 


-we little knew, or in the pusillanimous policy of that day, 


little heeded- Suffice it to say that in 1817 when we éalled 
upon the Rajputs to arm and coalesce with us in the putting 
down of rapine, Bundi was one of the foremost to join the 
alliance. Well she might be; for the Mahratta flag waved 
in unison with her own within the walls of the capital, while 
the revenues collected scarcely afforded the means of personal 
protection to its prince. Much of this was owing to our 
abandonment of the Rao in 1804. Throughout the contest, 
Bundi had no will but ours; and when victory crowned our 
efforts in every quarter, on the subsequent pacification the Rao 
Raja Bishen Singh was not forgotten." Again the same autho- 
rity writes: “Well has it repaid the anxious care we manifested 
for its interests ; for while every other principality has, by some 
means or other, caused uneasiness or trouble to the protecting 
power, Bundi has silently advanced to comparative prosperity, 
happy in her independence, and interfering with no one." 
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The Chief of Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the courage and nobly fell at the post of honour—the breach 


great clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the country occupied while fighting for the Sessodia Prince of Mewar. But by a 
by this sept has for the last five or six centuries been known eruel irony of fate constant feuds and battles with Mewar 
as Haraoti. The Chauhans came from Northern India to marked the Bundi annals in the fifteenth century, but the 
Sambhar, a town now held jointly by the Chiefs of Amber Haras had to encounter a most formidable antagonist in the 
and Jodhpur, about the beginning of the ninth century, and Moslem ruler of Malwa, who besieged and took Bundi in 1457 
after ruling #here and at Ajmer, gained the kingdom of carrying off the youngest son of the Rao, who was brought 
Delhi. The last Hindu King of Delhi was the famous up as a Mahomedan and who was sent to rule Bundi under 
Prithwi ^Raj-Chauhan, while, however, the Chauhans were the name of Samarkand. But he was expelled, after some 
still ruling at Sambhar, towards the end of the tenth century, years’ rule, by Rao Narayen Das, a son of Rao Bundo, who 
one Lachman Raj of Lakhan, the younger son of Wakpati has left an imperishable name in Rajwara for his boundless 
Raj, alias. Manik Rai’ I, set out to found a kingdom for charities, more especiallly. during the famine which desolated 


himself and proceeded south-west to Nádol. -Here his descend- that country in 1486. Rao Narayan Das became celebrated 
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ants ruled for „about two hundred years, when Manik Rai for his strongth and prowess. He was one of those 
II. migrated with some of the clan and settled down in the undaunted Rajputs who are absolutely strangers to the 
south-east corner of Mewar at or near Bumbaoda and Menal. . impression of fear; and it might be said of danger and 


The sixth in descent from Manik Rai II. was Rao Hado or himself, that-they were brothers whelped the same day, and 
Har Raj, from whom the sept take the name of Hára. he the elder. He left for 32 years and left his country in 
About 1842 Rao Dewa or Devraj took the town, mow called tranquillity and much extended, to his only son Surajmull. 
Bundi, from the Minas and made them acknowledge their Like his father he was athletic in-form- and dauntless in soul ; 
head. He may be considered the founder of the State, and” and it is said that he possessed in an eminent degree that 
since his time, there have been twenty-one Chiefs of Bundi. ` ünerring sign of a hero—long arms (like those of Rama and 
The famous Hara Prince, Narayen Das, fought bravely against Prithwi Raj) reaching far below his knees. 

the Moslem invaders of Cheetore and routed the foes Bundi had hitherto- asserted a powerful voice in the 
completely. . Again when Bahadur Shah of Guzerat invested council of war in Rajputana. But its valour was feared 
Cheetore Rao Arjun and his Hara Rajputs showed indomitable and admired even by the Moghuls. The transaction which 
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brought about the transfer of the castle of Rinthumbor much 
coveted by Akbar from Bundi Raja to the Emperor 1s 
shrowded in mystery but with this transaction intercourse 
ceased with Bundi but it brought certain inestimable 
privileges and the title of Rao Raja to the Bundi Chief. 

Akbar was not slow to use the valour of Hara on which 
he set much value. Rao Soorjun was sent as Commander to 
reduce Gondwana and he did it so successfully that Akbar 
was pleased to add seven districts to his grant including 
Benares and Chunar. Rao Soojan resided at Benares and by 
his piety, wisdom and generosity, benefited the Empire, and 
the Hindus at large, whose religion was through him 
respected. A new era for Bundi commenced in his reign. 
Owing to the prudence of his administration, and the vigilance 
of his police, the most perfect security to person and 
property was established throughout the province. He 
beautified and ornamented the city. When Akbar went to 
conquer Gujerat, he attached Rao Bhoj, a son and successor 
of Rao Soorjan and his brother to his special force and it 
was Hara Rao who slew the leader of the enemy. ‘The 
perpetual wars of Akbar for the conquest and consolidation 
of the universal Empire of India, gave abundant opportunity 
to the Rajputs to exert their valour; and the Haras were ever 
at the post of danger and honour. The siege and escalade 
of the famed castle of Ahmednagar afforded the best occa- 
sion for the display of Hara intrepidity ; again it shone forth 
and again it claimed reward. To mark his sense of the 
merits of the Bundi Chief, the King commanded that a new 
bastion should be erected, where he led the assault, which 
he named the Bhoj-boorj, and further presented him his own 
favourite elephant. 

Rao Ruttun, who succeeded Rao Bhoj, added yet another 
brilliant chapter to the romance of Hara valour and loyalty. 
Akbar was dead and succeeded by Jehangir. He had 
nominated his son Purvez to the Government of the 
Deccan. Prince Khoorm, jealous of his brother, conspired 
against and slew him. This murder was followed by an 
attempt to dethrone his father Jehangir and as he was 
popular with the Rajput Princes, being son of a princess of 
Amber, a formidable rebellion was raised ; or, as the 
chronicle says, the twenty-two Rajas turned against the King 
all but Rao Ruttun 

Surwar p'foota, Jul baha, 

Ab Kea Kurro Juttun? 

Juta Gurh Jehangir Ca, 

Rekha Rao Ruttun. 
“The lake had burst, the waters were rushing out; where 
now the remedy? The house of Jehangir was departing ; 
it was sustained by Rao Ruttun." 

Rao Ruttun gained a complete victory over his rebels, 
and in the engagement his two sons were severely wounded. 
For these services Rao Ruttun was rewarded with the govern- 
ment of Boorhanpur ; and Madhu, his second son, received 
a grant of the city of Kotah and its dependencies, which he 
and his heirs were to hold direct of the Crown. From this 
perigd (1579), therefore, dates the partition of Haravati when 
the Emperor, in his desire to reward Madhu Singh, over- 
looked the greater services of his father. But, according to 
the historian, im this Jehangir did not act without design. 
On the eontrary, he dreaded the union of the great power 
in the hands of this brave race as pregnant with danger, and 
well knew that by dividing he could always rule both, tho 
one through the other. The grant of Madhu Singh was 
resumed by Shah Jehan. 

Rao Ruttun was presented with nobuts (kettle-drums), 
the grand yellow banner to be borne in State processions 






before his own person, and a red flag for his camp (which 
ensigns are still retained by his successors) for defeating a 
refractory noble of the court, who was leading a life of riot 
and rapine in Mewar. Rao Ruttun obtained the suffrages 
not only of his Rajput brethren, but of the whole Hindu 
race, whose religion he preserved from innovation. The 
Haras exultingly boast that no Moslem dared polute the 
quarters where they may be stationed with the blood of the 
sacred kine. After all his services, Rao Ruttun was killed 
in an action near Boorhanpur. He left a glorious heritage 
of deathless name endeared by his valour and his virtues 
to the whole Hara race. 

Rao Ruttun was succeeded by his grandson Chutter-Sal, . 
who distinguished himself as a general of Shah Jehan. He 
earned a lasting fame by his bravery and conduct im all 
the various sieges and actions, especially at the assaults of 
Doultabad and Beedir ; the last being led by Chutter-Sal in 
person who carried the place and put the garrison to the 
sword. In 1653 Calberga fell after an obstinate defence, in 
which Chutter-Sal again led the escalade. The last resort 
was the strong fort of Damounee, which terminated all 
resistance and the Deccan was tranquillised. 

A tragic but heroic end awaited the brave Hara Chief, 
who faithful to his principle, “allegiance to the throne,” 
staked both life and land to help Shah Jehan in his need. 


.While leading a charge against Prince Morad, whom he 


singled out, a ball pierced his forehead and he fell nobly 
in the service of the Emperor. His youngest son, Bharut 
Singh, nobly maintained the contest, but he too fell and with 
him the choicest of his clan. Mokin Singh, brother of the 
Rao, with two of his sons and Oudi Singh, another nephew, 
sealed their fidelity with their lives. Thus in the two 
battles of Oojein and Dholpur no less than twelve princes 
of blood, together with the heads of every Hara clan, main- 
tamed their fealty even to death. Where are we to look for 
such noble examples of self-sacrifice ? 

Rao Chutter-Sal had been personally engaged in no less 
han fifty-two combats, and left a name renowned for courage 
and incorruptible fidelity. He enlarged the palace of Bundi 
by adding that portion which bears his name “ Chutter Mahl.” 
On the attainment of sovereign power, Aurangzeb trans- 
ferred all the resentment he harboured against Chutter-Sal to 
his son and successor Rao Bhao. Raja Atmaram Gor, the 
prince of Sheopur, was given the commission to reduce that 
urbulent and disaffected race, the Hara, but he was defeated 
and: put to flight, the imperial ensigns falling to the hands of 
Haras, who blockaded Sheopur and completed the discomfiture 
of the Raja of Sheopur. Aurangzeb was compelled to make 
overtures of friendship with the Hara Chief affecting to be 
pleased with his courage. He was honoured with the govern- 
ment of Aurangabad under prince Moazzin. Here he evinced 
his independence by shielding Raja Kurrum of Bikaner from 
a plot against his life. He performed many gallant deeds 
with his Rajput brethren in arms, the brave Boondelas of 
Orcha and Dattia. He erected many public offices at 
Aurangabad where he acquired much fame by his valour, 
charities and sanctity. He had no issue and Anurad, the 
erandson of his brother Bheem, succeeded him. He was the: 
son of Kishen Singh, who was put to death by Aurangzeb. 
Anurad accompanied Aurangzeb in his wars to the Deccan 
and on one oceasion performed the signal service of rescuing 
the ladies of the harem from the enemy’s hands. He distin- 
guished himself in the famous siege and storm of Bijapur. 
His son and successor Boodh Singh was assigned a distin- 
guished post, and by his conduct and courage mainly contri- 
buted to the victory which placed Bahadur Shah without a 
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rival on the throne. While asked to forsake the cause of the 
lawful heir Bahadur Shah whom Aurangzeb had named 
his successor and to go over to the side of Azim, 
he indignantly replied “ That the field which his ancestor 
had illustrated by his death, was not that whereon 
he would disgrace his memory by the desertion of his prince." 
How noble of Boodh Singh. On both sides were assembled 
the brave bands of Rajputs, house opposed to house and clan 
against clan. The Rajputs on either side sustained the chief 
shock of the battle; the prince of Kotah and the noble Boondela, 
Dulput of Dattia, were both killed by cannon-shot sacrificed 
to the cause they espoused; while the pretensions of Azim and 
his son Bedar Bukt were extinguished with their lives. 

The Haras have displayed even under adversity such 
traits as do them eternal credit. Their lives exhibited one 
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scene of glorious triumph of their gallantry while fighting 
for the cause and under the banner of the Emperor. Rao 
Boodh had a chequered career at the end and had to 
contend with designs on his territory on the part of powerful 
rivals. Rao Boodh, who was granted the title of Maharao 
Raja still held by his successors for helping Bahadur Shah to 
the throne, had a feud with Jeypur and he died in exile. For 
some years Bundi passed through continual scenes of disorder 
and passed into the hand of an usurper. It was recaptured 
in 1748 by his son Omeda after gallant efforts, with the 
aid of Holkar. This gallant and patriotic Hara set himself 
the task of the restoration of the prosperity which the 
unexampled vicissitudes of the past few years had 


undermined. In this he succeeded in an eminent -degree 
though he felt his spirit cramped and his energies contracted 





SUNDER 





by the dominant influence and avarice of the insatiable 
Mahrattas, through whose means he had recovered his lost 
capital. Omeda died in 1804. His memory is venerated in 
Haravati. In enabling him to recover his patrimony Omed 
Singh had made over to Holkar the town and district of 
Patan. He abdicated in favour of his son Ajitsingh in 
whose time an unfortunate incident occurred, which made 
the relations between Oodeypore and Bundi bitter. But it is 
time the feud was forgotten and a veil drawn over it. Ajit 
Singh was succeeded by his son, Bishan Singh, who gave most 
efficient assistance to Colonel Monson in his disastrous defeat 
before the army of Holkar in 1804, thereby bringing on him- 
self the special vengeance of the Maratha leader. From that 
time up to 1817 the Marathas and Pindaris constantly 
ravaged the State, exacting tribute and assuming supremacy. 









In 1818 a treaty was concluded with Bishan Singh by 
which the State of Bundi was taken under British protection: 
The tribute formerly paid to Holkar was remitted and the 
lands held by Holkar in Bundi were also.restored to Rao 
Bishan Singh who further agreed to pay to the British Govern- 
ment the tribute he had been paying to Sindhia. This was 
fixed at Rs. 80,000 a year, of which one half was on account ot 
Sindhia’s share of the revenue of the Patan district, which 
Government intended to restore to Bundi, under the belief that 
it had been usurped by Sindhia. When, however, it was 
ascertained that Sindhia had not usurped this portion of the 
Patan district, but had received it from the Peshwa, to avhom 
it had been ceded by Bundi, for assistance rendered in 
expellmg a usurper, the tribute payable by Bundi was 
reduced to Rs. 40,000 a year. So it remained till 1847, when, 
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with the consent of Sindhia, his share of the Patan district 
was made over in perpetuity to the Bundi Chief on payment 
of a further sum of Rs. 80,000 a year to be credited to Gwalior. 
Under the treaty of 1860 with Sindhia, the sovereignty of 
the tract in question was transferred to the British Govern- 
ment, from whom Bundi now holds it as a perpetual fief, 
subject to a payment of Rs. 80,000 a year in addition to 
the tribute of Rs. 40,000 payable under the treaty of 1818. 
On the completion of the treaty, the Maharao Rana said to 
the British Government “I am not a man of protestation; 
but my head is yours when you require it." Tod asserts 
that this was not an unmeaning phrase of compliment; that 
he would have sacrificed his life, and that of every Hara 
who ate his salt, had the British Government made experi 
ment of his fidelity." - Bishen Singh was an honest man, 
and every inch a Rajput. Under an unpolished exterior he 
concealed an excellent heart and an energetic soul. He was 
by no means deficient in understanding and possessed a 
thorough knowledge of his own interests. When the Marathas 
gradually curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed his power 
and comforts, he seemed to delight in showing how easily 
he could dispense with unessential enjoyments: and found 
in the pleasure of the chase, the only stimulus befitting a 
Rajput. He would bivouae for day in the lion’s lair, nor quit 
the scent until he had circumvented the forest’s king, the 
the only prey he deemed worthy of his skill. “In this noble 
pastime, not exempt from danger,” says Tod, “and pleasur- 
able in proportion to the toil, he had a limb broken, which 
crippled for life. But when he mounted his steed and waved 
his lance over his head, there was a masculine vigour and 
dignity which at once evinced that Bishan Singh had me but 
called upon him, would have wielded his weapon, as worthily 
in our cause, as did his glorious ancestors, for Jehangir or 
Shah Allum.” 

Bishan Singh died in 1821 and was succeeded by Ram 
Singh, whose name is writ large in letters of gold in the 
annals of the State. He was only ten years of age when 
he succeeded to the gadi. He had inherited his father’s 
love for sports and his virtues for loyalty to the Crown. Under 
the fostering care of his mother, the Queen-regent, who was 
a talented daughter of a Prince of Kishangarh, he grew up 
to be a just and amiable ruler devoted to the best interests 
of his people. He ruled wisely and won the hearts of his 


subjects. In 1862 he received the usual sanad conferring 
upon him the right of adoption, was created a G.C.S.I. and 8 
Counsellor of the Empire in 1877. His rule was old-fashioned 
but popular and was remarkable for the strict integrity he 
evinced in all his actions. He was described as “the most 
conservative prince in conservative Rajputana, and a grand 
specimen of a true Rajput gentleman." He died full of years 
and honours in 1889, having ruled for nearly sixty-eight years. 
His memory is dearly cherished to this day by his family and 
his subjects, whose happiness he studied and whom he 
regarded as his own children. 

He was succeeded by his son Maharao Raja Raghubir 
Singh, the present ruler, who was invested with full governing 
powers in 1890. Though the administration is conducted on 
the old lines, he takes an enlightened interest in the affairs of 
the State and never swerves the right line of action. He 
is intensely popular among his subjects. His simplicity of 
style, his affable manners, and, above all, his kindliness of 
heart, have secured for him the love of his people, who are 
quite contented under his rule. His Highness was made a 
K.C.S.l. in 1897 and four years later he was raised to the 
dignity of G.C.LE. He appreciates and values these honours 
as coming from his Gracious Sovereign, but what he values 
more as the greatest possible honour that the Crown can 
confer upon him; is the visit of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress Mary to Bundi. This Royal visit to the territory of 
the Hara Prince has delighted his heart. He yields to none 
in his loyalty to Person and Throne of the King-Emperor 
and it is his great ambition to respectfully and loyally tender 
his homage to the Royal guest. 

He governs the State by the' aid of a Council of 
enlightened Ministers, Baba Saheb Radhitji and Baba Saheb 
Luxmi Narayen, being the trusted and experienced ministers, 
who are known to be conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties. The Maharao is entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. 
He has no surviving son. His loyalty and devotion to the 
British dynasty is deep and sincere. He worthily treads in 
the noble step of his illustrious ancestors. He possesses 
a strong and grateful "heart of the true Hara Prince 
that would not hesitate to court death in the service of the 
Empire with that indomitable Spirit and unflinching 
fidelity exemplified so nobly by his illustrious ancestors in 
the days gone by. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur. 








AJPUTANA is a land of warriors whose noble 
deeds emblazon the pages of history ; it is & 
land which has been baptised by the blood of 
the bravest and noblest of its race ; it is a 
country where some of the fiercest combats of 

the medieval ages of India have raged, overthrowing 
one ruler and proclaiming another, and in a special 
degree this is true of Dholpur. For until it finally 
came into the possession of the present ruling family, 
its history is a record of bloody wars and ceaseless conflicts 
between powerful rulers and adventurous fortune-seekers, 
whose great aim was to invade and conquer country and to 
extend and establish power. 





The origin of the name of Dholpur is lost in the uncertaiu 
mists of tradition, which records that Raja Dholan (or 
Dhawal) Deo of the Tonwar Rajput dynasty, which ruled 
over Delhi from about 792 to 1162, founded this town which 
took the name of Dhawalpur, now known as Dholpur. 

The State is an irregular wedge-shaped country bounded 
on the north by the district of Agra, on the north-west by 
Bharatpur, on the west by Karauli and on the south and east 
by Gwalior. It is 1,155 square miles in area with a popu- 
lation of about 270,000 and a revenue averaging eleven lakhs. 


The first Maharaj Rana of Dholpur created under British 
Protection was Kirat Singh, a pious and religiously inclined 
Chief of the olden type, steeped in traditions and conventions, 
who extended free and open hospitality to his kindred and 
Sirdars. He was succeeded after a rule of 30 years by his son 
Maharaj Rana Bhagwant Singh in 1836. This Chief rendered 
valuable assistance and showed devoted loyalty to the British 
Government during the troublous times of 1857, for which he 
was decorated with the Insignia of Knight Commander of the 
Star of India and was in 1869 created a Knight Grand 
Commander of that Order. He received the right of adoption 
and an extradition treaty was concluded providing for the 
mutual surrender of offenders. In 1871 the Maharana 
abolished all transit dues on the Agra-Gwalior road passing 
through his territory. The great work of his time was the 
Mausoleum in Dholpur, designed after the famous Taj of 
Agra; but he did not live to complete it, and it is now used as 
aschool. He died in 1873 and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Maharaj Rana Nihal Singh. This Chief had a singularly 
captivating personality. His attamments both physical and 
intellectual were varied and pronounced and whoever came in 
contact with him never forget his magnetic power. The 
Maharaj Rana Nihal Singh’s collection of jewels, artistic and 
historic rareties, carriages, polo ponies and dogs was superb, 
gathered irrespective of their cost or the condition of his 


exchequer, and it was found necessary, after his death, to 
dispose of the majority of them in order to discharge his 
personal liabilities. An expert horseman, shikari and pig- 
sticker, His Highness won many valuable trophies which still 
adorn the drawing-room of the Dholpur palace. He was 
followed by his eldest son, the Maharaj Rana Ram Singh, 
who had received his early education under Mr. Deighton, 
then Principal of the Agra College and later under 
Mr. Clogstoun, who subsequently became Superintendent of 
the State. He concluded his studies at the Mayo College at 
Ajmere, and in 1902 His Highness joined the Imperial Cadet 
Corps and was present at the Delhi Durbar in 1903 with 
other Chiefs forming an escort to the Viceroy. He was 
invested with partial ruling powers in 1905, and in 1909 the 
few restrictions that lay on his powers were entirely removed. 
The late Maharaj Rana held the honorary rank of a Captain 
in the British Army and in 1909 was granted the Insignia 
of Commander of the Indian Empire. He was an exceedingly 
intelligent and cultured prince, charming in manner and 
amiable in disposition and his premature death in the spring 
of 1911 caused profound grief to his subjects and friends 
alike. He left the State free from debt, with its finances on a 
sound footing and the departments of State in a more or less 
organised condition, m which good work he was ably assisted 
by Mr. Clogstoun and Sirdar Bhakat Singh, his chief 
Secretary. 





The present ruler, His Highness Maharaj Rana Udaibhan 
Singh, is a brother of the late Chief, who left no issue. He 
is 18 years of age, and is at present serving in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps. He is highly intelligent, of active habits, a fine 
horseman and tennis player. His studies were conducted at 
the Mayo College, where he remained for nearly seven years, 
passing the Diploma examination and securing the prize for 
an essay on irrigation and a certificate from the Ambulance 
Society for First Aid to the Wounded. Being yet a minor, 
the Government of India have deputed Captain G. H. Anderson 
of the Political Department as Superintendent of the State 
and guardian to the young Prince. A Council has also been 
reconstructed to aid the Superintendent in the administration. 
of affairs. 

His Highness’ full titles are Raisud-Daula Sipahdar-ul- 
Mulk Maharaj Adheraj Sri Sawai Maharaj Rana Udaibhan 
Singh Lokinder Bahadur Diler Jang Jey Deo. The family of 


Dholpur is connected by relationship with those of Nabha and 
Patiala, with whom they have inter-married. 


The strength of the military force maintained by the 
Dholpur State is 170 Cavalry and 824 Infantry. 


The Maharaj Rana is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 
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AST of Suez men do not build towers on the 
tops of the hills for the sake of the view, nor 
do they stripe the mountain sides with bas- 
tioned stone walls to keep in cattle.” Thus 
in Rajputana, which stands in the same 
relation to India as Belgium to Europe-—the 

cockpit of the. nations—the crumbling fastnesses 

which cráwn the tops off the hills dotting the great 
deserts of sand at the foot of the Aravalis and 
beyond still remain to bear witness to the greatness that has 
been, to the tide of warfare that has swept up to and lapped 
over their walls, when the Thirty-six Royal Races “ fought 
as royal races know how to do, Chohan with Rahtor, brother 
against brother, son against father. On a larger scale we 
have had here another Scottish Highlands where each chief, 
big or small, fought each man for his own hand; none of 
these little fort-crowned hills but could tell tales to fire the 
blood, every yard of ground has witnessed the swaying to 
and fro of fiercely-contending Rajput warriors, of slaughter, 
pillage and rapine. The tide of war has now receded, those 
deserts which of old were accustomed to the sight of armed 
men speeding along a trail marked by blood and carnage 

&re trodden by peaceful caravans wending their way to 
Jaipur, the capital of a State won by the sword of Dhola 
Rao, son of Soora Simgh, over nine hundred. years ago, 
a city built on principles approved by modern architects and 
possessing a system of lighting by gas. To such a pass has 
British administration brought modern Jaipur 

With regard to the State of Jaipur itself, this is one of 
the chief among the States of Rajputana. It is bounded 
on the north by Bikanir, Loharu, Jhajjar and Patiala, on 

.the east by Alwar, Bhurtpur and Karauli, ofi the south by 






Gwalior Bundi, Tonk and Udaipur “and on the west by - 
Kishengarh, Jodhpur and Bikanir; its total area is 14,465 ` 


square miles and its population over 23 millions. 


The general character of the country is tolerably level. 


. and open, although its surface is crossed and diversified 
by groups and ranges of hills and by isolated peaks. The 
centre of the State is an elevated table-land of triangular 
form, from 1400 to 1600 feet above sea-level with a gradual 
slope to the south-east towards the Banas river. The 
eastern limit of the State is formed by ranges running north 
and south along the Alwar border, and at places cut up by 
numerous deep ravines; towards the north and west it is 
bounded. by a broken chain of hills, an offshoot from the 
Aravali mountains, which occupy the apex of the triangle. 
The hills here’ rise to a considerable height, with a bold 
outline: and on the north-west form a natural boundary 
between the sandy desert tract of Shaikhawat (or the 
country of the Shaikhawat clan in the extreme north of 
the State) and Bikanir. To the south-east lies the more 





fertile soil of Jaipur proper. On the east, beyond the range 
of hills near the capital, there is a rapid fall of some 300 or 
400 feet in the first two or three miles, after which a gradual 
slope follows the valley of the Banganga river to the Bhartpur 
border, and the country becomes more open as it spreads out 
towards the alluvial flats of the Jumna (Jamuna). In the 
extreme south of the State, the hills re-appear; and in the 
neighbourhood of Rajmahal, where the Banas river has 
forced itself through the range, the scenery is remarkable for 
its beauty. Westward from Jaipur city, the country rises 
gradually towards the Kishangarh border, consisting in great 
measure of broad, open, tree-less plains, dotted here and there 
with hills. 

In Shaikhawati, there is generally but one crop in the 
year—raised during the rainy season, and ripening in October- 
November. The crop consists chiefly of bajra (Holcus 
spicatus), mug (Phaseolus mungo), and moth (Phaseolus 
aconitifolius). In the north of Jaipur proper, the crop of 
the rainy season is the same as in Shaikhawati, but a little 
wheat and barley are grown in the cold season. "Towards 
the south and east, as the soil becomes richer and firmer, 
joar (Holcus sorghum) and Indian corn, with cotton and tel 
(Sesamum), are grown in the rainy season; while in the cold 
season, wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, dal, 
and linseed are extensively raised. In the eastern districts, 
rice of a coarse quality is cultivated to a limited extent. Few 
traces of former irrigation works exist; but since 1868, the 
State has spent at least £5,000 annually im improving the 
irrigation of the country. Im 1882-83, the State expended 
on irrigation works a súm of £23,862, while the income 
from irrigation works was £14,025 in the same year. 

The first regular Census in the State of Jaipur was taken 


in February 1881, and disclosed a population of 2,534,357 


persons, of whom 1,869,134 were returned as males, and 
1,165,223 as females. 

The late Maharajah doubted the success of a Census in 
Rajputana, as a previous similar undertaking by him in his 
own territory had failed, owing to strong Rajput conser- 
vatism and disinclination to make public declaration of 
family surroundings. The total population of 2,534,357 was 
returned as dwelling in 34 towns and 5930 villages, and 
occupying 507,697 houses. Number of persons per square 
mile, 175; number of houses per square mile, 35; number of 
persons per house, 5. Of the total population, 2,315,219 
were returned as Hindus: 170,907 as Mahomedans; 552 as 
Christians; 47,672 as Jains; and 7 as Parsis. Of the Hindus, 
351,004 were Brahmans and 124,345 Rajputs; other Hindu 
castes numbered 1,887,542, including 242,474 Mahajans or 
Baniyas; 6641 Kachis; 171,632 Gujars; 227,321 Jats; 54,665 
Ahirs; 221,565 Minas; 209,094 Chamars; and 706,478 of other 
inferior castes. Of the Mahomedans the sect of Shaiks 
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numbered 50,690; Sayyids, 7,789; Mughals, 27,216; Pathans, plains about seven miles from the hills. The result of this 
3,780; *others 81,493. Of the Hindu independent sects in far-seeing royal labourer's task is one still to see and admire. 
the State who have a peculiar doctrine and worship, the most Never its like has been seen in India. Built of pink sand- 
notable is the Dadu Panthi, which had its origm, and still stone, this city was designed at Jai Singh's command by an 
has its head-quarters, at Barahana, near the Sambhar lake. Indian architect, Vedyadhar by name, on a plan that has 
At the lake is a shrine and monastery built near the spot since been copied, unintentionally it may be, but nevertheless 
Where the founder of the faith, Dadu, vanished. Dadu «the fact remains, by our cousins across the Atlantic who 
lived in the time of Akbar (16th century.) His devotees pride themselves on their originality of design. Those who 
shave the head and preach mysticism and morality as inter- have wandered through the sixty yards broad streets of 
preted by his successors, the priests, at the shrine; they Jaipur and noted those broad cross-streets that regularly 
traverse the land on regular circuit to spread the word, intersect the main thoroughfares and contrasted them 


and commune with disciples. The militant devotees 


with the nasty, mean bazars of Bombay and Calcutta, 
belonging to this sect are known as Nagas, and are 
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constitute a sort of military order in S 
the sect. 

Large banking and exei 
change business is carried ` 
on in the capital and n 
principal towns while 
the  brass-work of 
Jaipur is justly 
renowned all over 
India and every 
CRO mt vy 
throughout 
the world. 
The chief 
manufac- 
tures of the 
State are $ 

N 
marble ` 
sculpture, \ ` 
enamel work x 
on gold, 
w o ollen 
cloth and 
other fabrics. 
Communication 
with the  out- 
side world is 
established by the 
Rajputana- Malwa 
Railway by which 
is carried the Sambhar 
salt exported to the Pun- 
jab. Camels are still used 


his contemporaries is one of the 
unexplained mysteries of his 
time. The Indian Solomon 
recognized. that on the 
narrow gorge of the 
hills where Amber 
proudly reared its 
head there was 
little room for 
expansion and 
the site which 
he selected in 
the open 
plain nest- 
ling close 
under the 
small range 
of hills 
which over- 
look it was 
admira bly 
adapted for 
his purpose. 
From a strate- 
gical point of 
view it is likely 
Jaipur was then 
inferior, but on 
all other grounds 
Jai Singh had ample 
justification. His energy 
did not rest here. His 
scientific skill and knowledge 





















































i istricts for carriage SG Eee z < ‚were unquestioned. Many mathe- 
m EF sandy nature SCH the NS je ' matical works were translated by him 
soil. At the capital there is a mint which: ` ` š Ne into Sanskrit, observatories were, built by 
is responsible for the coinage of the State. Jaipur, S NN which ho corrected the astronomical tables of De La 
too, is far in advance of any other State in Rajpu- ES A SW Hire while as a monument more lasting than bronze 
tana in the matter of education. The f ww he left lists of stars collected by him- 
Maharajah's college opened in 1844 GALTA PASS. self, known as the “ Tij Muhammad 
with about 40 pupils had in 1902 and Shahi, op tables of Muhammad 
1903 a daily attendance of 1,200 and compares favourably Shah, the then Emperor of Delhi, in whose favour Jai Singh 
with similar institutions of the kind in British India. stood high. His title Siwai Jai Singh, Siwai meaning one 
Elementary education is fostered at the State expense with and a quarter, a title given him by the Mogul Emperor, 
excellent results, while the lack of conservatism is shown by shows the latter's opinion of his great feudatory. Roam 
the fact that within Jaipur borders female education is now through the town of Jaipur and close to the bronze gates of 
making rapid strides. the Palace of the Winds in a little space enclosed from the 

The capital of the State is Jaipur, but this honour she vulgar gaze, the famous Jantra, the largest of the five erected 
has claimed only since 1728 when the second Jai Singh aban- by the royal astronomer, our Rajput Omar Khayyam. The 


doned Amber, Queen of the Pass, and erected a city in the name is apt for he, like the tent-maker of Nishapur, “reformed 
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a calendar, and strove to wring their mysteries from the 
stars with instruments worthy of a king. But in the end 
he wrote that the goodness of the almighty was above every- 
thing, and died, leaving his observatory to decay within the 
palace grounds.” These instruments, evolved from a great 
brain, still remain “to witness if I lie," but their use is no 
longer needed, if indeed it is properly understood. “Once 
said a man in charge of two tiny elephants, /ndur and Har, 
a Sahib came with the Viceroy, and spent eight days in the 
enclosure of the great neglected observatory, seeing and 
writing things in a book. But he understood Sanskrit—the 
Sanskrit upon the faces of the dials, and the meaning of the 
gnoma and pointers. Nowadays no one understands Sans- 
krit—not even the Pundits,—but without doubt Jai Singh was 
a great man." 

Jaipur may be said to be the pride of India. Nowhere 
else throughout the length and breadth of the Empire do we 
find a city laid down on such regular lines. Before one sees 
the lofty walls, one cannot have failed to mark the Nahar- 
garh or * Tiger Fort” where stands ont in huge white letters 
the word “ Welcome” inade when the then Prince of Wales 
visited the State to shoot his first tiger. The city is sur- 
rounded by a massive machicolated wall of the prevailing 
pink colour. Inside these walls there is little real architec- 
tural beauty. How different is the case with Amber, the 
former capital! But then, time was with the earlier builders. 
Jai Singh had to work at short notice with slender material 
at his disposal; and at anyrate if he evolved a city without 
pretence to aught save a bad imitation of Hindu architec- 
ture, he also made a city than which none can look prettier 
when the shades of evening are falling and the last rays of 
the setting sun are lighting up the pink domes of mosque 
and temple. At such seasons .we forget the stucco which 
overlays all and think only of the genius of the chief who 
departed so far from all the precepts of his time as to design 
such wide thoroughfares. The old and the new are evident 
at every point to the casual observer. The carriage rolls 
along on central carriage drives of hewn stone with gas lamps 
on either hand; here can be met the bullock tonga or it may 
be camels with loads of salt for the north. “ The branded 
bull trips over the rails of a tramway which brings out the 
city rubbish: the lacquered and painted cart behind the two 
little stag-like trotting bullocks cataches its primitive wheels 
in the cast-iron gas-lamp post with the brass nozzle a-top 
and all Rajputana, gayly-clad, small-turbaned, swaggering 
Rajputana, circulates along the magnificent pavements.” 

Jaipur has been called “ The Pink City." To the globe- 
trotter it will be better known as the city the garnets come 
from. The cutting and setting of garnets is an important 
industry, but this is only a sideline of this most prosperous 
capital of Rajputana’s first State. It is a centre of native 
manufactures especially those of many kinds of jewellery, 
and of coloured printed cloths and muslins. Exchange and 
banking constitute the main business. The city is well pro- 
vided with hospitals, dispensaries, almshouses and schools. 
In the public garden, perhaps the finest in India, laid out 
at a cost of Rs. 4,00,000 is to be found the Albert Hall, a 
sumptuous modern building of which the late King Edward 
laid the first stone in 1876. Here is & large durbar hall and 
also a museum which outrivals South Kensington, and puts 
to shame * our starved barns that are supposed to hold the 
exhibits, not of little States, but of great Provinces." No 
sightseer should leave Jaipur without a visit to the Palace 
of the Winds as the Maharajah's Palace is called by the 
poetic Hindu fancy. Its gradually-carved frontage gives a 
foretaste of the wonders that are to be seen within. The 
Chandra Mahal forming the centre of the great palace, is a 


= a 


lofty and striking building, seven stories high overlooking 
the gardens, but the plan, which will appeal to all observers 
and indeed is without an equal, is the Diwan-i-Khas, or 
private hall of audience which is reached after passing 
through a lofty gateway guarded by massive bronze gates. 
Its white marble simplicity was appreciated by none more 
than by Their Majesties during their recent visit to the 
State. The stables of the Maharajah are famous for their 
selection of country-breds, while where can the like of His 
Highness’s dancing horses be found? On the occasion of the 
visit of the Crown Prince of Germany in December, 1910, 
nothing struck him more than the display given by these 
wonderfully trained animals who seem-almost human in the 
way they curvet and prance, kneel and bow, all at the word 
of command. There is an arena inside the palace grounds 
too where animals of every sort are often matched against 
one another, providing sport unequalled in all the world. 
Jaipur provides sport for even the most ardent hunter. Tiger 
abound in the vicinity, wild boar are plentiful, in fact here 
is the sportsman’s paradise. Our late King and King George 
bagged tigers here and the German Crown Prince was 
equally successful on the occasion of his visit, getting an 
aged beast well over nine feet in length. Pigsticking can 
be indulged in to the heart’s content as the last Royal visitor 
bore willing testimony, in fact he was so pleased with the 
sport that he delayed his departure until the last possible 
moment. 

We have already spoken of Amber, and no description 
of Jaipur would be complete without full reference to the 
deserted capital. The way to Amber les along narrow 
country lanes which can scarcely be designated by any stretch 
of the imagination as roads. Arrived at the base of the hill 
behind which lies Amber, a long ride follows generally 
on elephants provided by the courtesy of the Maharajah. A 
triple wall rings the city round, while on the left rises the 
old fort, still unravaged by time, with its watch-tower 
holding faithful watch and ward over the desert that laps 
the walls round. The huge stone causeway of blocks sunk 
in concrete down which of old the swords of Amber marched 
to kill winds its way up till the city that has usurped 
Amber’s place becomes visible in the distance, the Iswari 
Miner Swarga Sul dominating all the other buildings, and 
then dips down to where the remains of Amber’s greatness 
look up from the bosom of the little lake to the palace. “A 
few meenas live in huts at the end of the valley, but the 
temples, the shrines, the palaces, and the tiers on tiers of 
houses are desolate. Trees grow in and split upon the walls, - 
the windows are filled with brushwood, and the cactus chokes 
the streets. All is desolation utter and complete, “her gates 
are sunk into the ground; He hath destroyed and broken her 
bars.” Look from the top of the palace and it is possible 
to share in the feelings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel over the 
misery of Jerusalem. Beauty and strength are thé charac- 
teristics of the palace which is still in a tolerable state of 
repair. Its suites of rooms form vistas, opening upon striking 
views; in the distance may be seen the bastioned wall winding 
its serpentine way over hill and dale to compass the city 
round, while the eye penetrates the gorge to the distant desert 
where the white sand glitters in the noontide. If the building 
lacks originality, it certainly is not lacking in the beauty of 
massive strength. 

Entered by a fime staircase from a great courtyard is the 
Diwan-i-Am, a noble specimen of Rajput ari, with a double 
row of columns supporting a massive entablature, above 
which are latticed galleries. Its magnificence attracted the 
envy of Jehangir, and Mirza Raja, to save his great work 
from destruction covered it with stucco. To the right of the 
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Diwan-i-Am steps is a small temple where a goat offered 
each morning to Kali preserves the tradition of a daily human 
Sacrifice in pre-historic times. 

On a higher terrace are the Raja’s own apartments, 
entered by splendid gateway covered with mosaics and sculp- 
tures, created by Jai Singh, over which is the Sohag Mandir, 
a small pavilion with beautiful latticed windows. Through 
this are further marvels—a green and cool garden with 
fountains, surrounded by palaces, brilliant with mosaics and 
marbles. That on the left is the Jai Mandir, or Hall of 
Victory, adorned by panels of alabaster, some of which are 
inlaid, and others are adorned with flowers in alto-relievo, 


In the palace to the right is a chamber, on the right wall of 
which are views of Ujjain, and on the left views of Benares 
and Muttra. That opposite the Jai Mandir is called the 
Sukh. Niwas, “ Hall of Pleasure.” In the centre of the narrow 
dark room is an opening for a stream to flow down into the 
groove or channel which runs through the hall. The doors 
are of sandal-wood inlaid with ivory. 

A steep path leads down to the Khizri Gate, beyond 
which, as it leads to one of the forts, Kantalgarh, no one is 
allowed to pass without an order. At the bottom of this 
path there is a temple to Thakurji, or Vishnu. It is white 
and beautifully carved, and just outside the door is a lovely 
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THE PALACE OF THE WINDS. 


“the roof glittering with the mirrored and spangled work 
for which Jaipur is renowned.” Near the Jai Mandir a 
narrow passage leads down to the bathing-rooms, all of pale 
creamy marble. Above is the Jai Mandir, * which literally 
glows with bright and tender colours and exquisite inlaid 
work, and looks through arches of carved alabaster and 
clusters of slender columns upon the sleeping lake and the 
silent mountains." 

At the N. E. angle is a balcony, whence there is a fine 
view over the town of Amber and the plain beyond. to the 
hill which overlooks Ramgarh. Some chhatris outside the 
wall are those of chieftains who died before Jai Singh II. 


square pavilion exquisitely carved with figures representing 
Krishna sporting with the Gopi milkmaids. 

Amber formerly contained many fine temples, but most 
are now in ruins. “There may be desolation in the great 
Indian Desert to the westward, and there is desolation on 
the open sea; but the desolation of Amber is beyond the 
loneliness of either land or sea. Men by the hundred 
thousand must have toiled at the walls that bound it, the 
temples and bastions that stud the walls, the fort that over- 
looks all the canals that once lifted water to the palace. 
and the garden in the lake of the valley. Renan could describe 
it as it stands to-day, and Vereschaguin could paint it.” 
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. The present Maharajah is the Chief of the famous Kach- drawn by eight horses, is brought from. the m and = 
waha tribe of Rajputs, descended from the legendary hero descendant of Ramesa, ascending therein, peramb Ly i 
Rama, and therefore of the Suryavansi or Solar race. Tod capital.” The full title of the Maharajah is—His E ness 
devotes a large part of his learned Annals of Rajarthan to Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Hindustan Raj Rajendra Sri Maharaj- 
the history of this family, which, indeed, is no unimportant Adhiraj Sawai Sir Madho Singh Bahadur. ; 
part of the history of India. Tod says of the ruling family His Highness attended the Investiture held in con- 
of Jaipur (otherwise called Amber or Dhundar): “A family nection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi m 
which traces its lineage from Rama of Koshala, Nala of December, 1911, when His Imperial Majesty was pleased 
Nishida, and Dola, the lover of Maroni, may be allowed ‘the to grant to His Highness the honorary rank of Major-General 
boast of heraldry’: and in remembrance of this descent, in the Army. 
the Cushites [Kachhawaha] of India celebrate with great During the great mutiny Jaipur remained loyal and the 
solemnity the annual feast of the sun, on which a many services to the British Raj by the Maharajah have 
stately car, called the Chariot of the Sun, Surya ratha, been several times rewarded. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharaja Sri Sumer Singhji of Jodhpur. 








CASI? ODHPUR is by far the largest State in 
\ Rajputana, having an area of 34,963 miles, 


- N N 
Go or more than one-fourth of that of the entire 


( E Province. The State is sometimes called 
QW ` 











Jodhpur after its capital which was founded 
by and named after Rao Jodha, and sometimes 
Marwar which in former times included half of 
Rajputana. The capital was founded in 1459 A.D. 
The Fort is in some ways the finest in Rajputana, 
commands the city and stands in great magnificence upon 
an isolated rock, about four hundred feet above the surround- 
ing plain. The city contains many handsome buildings, 
including ten old palaces and eleven fime temples. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the Rathor clan 
of Rajputs. The Rathores, like their kinsmen the Sisodias 
of Udaipur, belong to that section of the ancient Kshatriyas 
or the warrior caste of India which is known in history as 
the Solar race, and of which Rama, the hero of the great 
Hindu epic Ramayana and the incarnation of god Vishnu, 
was the most illustrious representative. 

The earliest mention we find of the Rathores in the 
annals of ancient India is in the Asoka edicts relating to 
the Deccan and of the third century B.C. During the 


‘preceding ten or twelve centuries different branches of the 


clan established more or less effective dominion over different 
parts of India, viz: Gujerat, the Central Provinces, Marwar, 
and notably Kanauj, where during the earlier Mahomedan 

‚ursions, they were most powerful. But in the storm 

l stress of these frequent invasions, the ruling family of 

nauj found it convenient to betake itself about the end 

the 12th century to desert tract of Rajputana. Two 

ries later, Prince Chanda established himself in the 
wnitory of the Raja of Mundore near Jodhpur which since 
then has continued to be the far-famed metropolis of the 
State. In the time of Raja Maldeo, the most valiant and 
enérgetic Rajput of his time, the position of Marwar was 
eminently favourable for the increase and consolidation 
of its resources. The Emperor Babar found nothing in its 
sterile soil to tempt him away from the rich plains of the 
Ganges, where, moreover, his energies had abundant occupa- 
tion. The districts and strongholds on his south-western 
frontier were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, who became, in 
the words of Ferishta, “the most powerful Prince in 
Hindustan.” Mirza Hadi, in his preface to Jehangir's 
memoirs, has said:— Raja Maldeo was so powerful that he 
kept an army of 80,000 horse." The Raja increased his 
possessions on every side till they included all the present 


d country of Jodhpur, including Merta, Nagaur and Phaludi, 


parts of Bikaner and Jaisalmer, Ajmer with several other 
smaller districts and a large portion of Amber or Jaipur, and 
came close to the limits of Agra and Delhi. At this period, 
Marwar undoubtedly reached the zenith of its power, territory 
and independence. Some of the possessions were subsequently 
annexed to the dominions of Akbar, but Udai Singh, the 
successor of Maldeo, recovered all the lost possessions with 





the exception of Ajmer and, in addition, obtained several 
rich districts in Malwa from the Emperor by giving 
his daughter in marriage to the Emperor’s son. Udai Singh’s 
Rathore soldiers performed many signal services for the 
Emperor, and he himself accompanied Sadik Khan on the 
expedition against the Chief of Orchha in Bundelkhand, and 
served, besides, in Gujarat in 1583. One of his sons became 
the first- Chief of Kishangarh State, while one of his great 
grandsons founded Rutlam in the Central India Agency. His 
eldest son Sur Singh had even during his father's life-time 
obtained the title of Sawai Raja by his military talents and 
brilliant services on the field. He added greatly to the lustre 
of the Rathor name. His son Gujsingh also stood high in 
favour of the Emperor and had earned his good opinion by 
his gallantry at the storming of Julor and by fighting against 
Rana Amar Singh of Mewar. Like: his father he was a 
Manasabdar of 5,000, but he served with even greater 
distinction, and was nominated Viceroy of the Deccan besides 
receiving several districts in Jagir. .In at least eight sieges 
and battles his Rathors had their full share of glory and 
earned for their leader the titles of Dalthamna (barrier of the 
host) and Dalbhanjan (destroyer of the army), and, as a 
special mark of favour, his horses were exempted from being 
branded with the Imperial mark. Raja Guj Smgh died in 
1638 while suppressing an insurrection in Gujerat and left 
a distinguished name in the annals of his country and two 
yaliant sons to maintain it. His son Jaswant, who succeeded 
him, was the first ruler of Marwar to hold the title of 
Maharaja, and his career was most remarkable in the history 
of the State. More than once the destinies of India lay in 
his hands. ` 

After several vicissitudes of fortune, and contlicts with 
the Marathas, the State came under British protection in the 
year 1818. After a period of misrule and confusion which 
lasted till the death of Maharaja Takht Singh, the adminis- 
tration of Jaswant Singh IT was distinguished by the vigour 
and success with which dacoities and crimes of violence, very 
numerous in those days, were put down. The year 1884 
marks the termination of a period of ‘internal disorder and 
the commencement of an epoch of political regeneration. The 
civil and criminal powers of the principal Jagirdars were 
regulated and defined; the courts throughout the State were 
reorganised, the system of farming out the land revenue was 
abolished, village boundaries as well as the borders of 
neighbouring States were demarcated ; a forest department 
was constituted; several important publie works, including 
a large extension of the railway, were carried out; Govern- 
ment post offices were multiplied, the financial and customs’ 
systems were remodelled, transit duties being partially 
abolished in 1886 and entirely in 1891; education received 
ereat stimulus; vaccination spread; numerous dispensaries 
were built; and an admirable force of Cavalry was raised 
for the defence of the Empire. In fact, m every department 
a wise and progressive policy was pursued. This was due 
mainly to the energy and wisdom of the Chief Minister, 
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(Musahib Ala) Major-General Maharaja Partap Singhji, a 
brother of the Ruler. Maharaja Partap Singhji’s unbounded 
influence with his clansmen, his restless energy and deter- 
mined and swift action contributed to the success of Maha- 
raja Jaswant Singh’s splendid regime. 

As for Maharaja Jaswant Singh himself, it may be 
truly said that no chief could have better upheld the 
character of his House for unswerving loyalty to the Para- 
mount Power. The two fine regiments of Imperial Service 
Cavalry raised by him between 1889 and 1893 are among 
the evidences of this deeply cherished and most honourable 
feeling. He was created a G.C.S.I. in 1875 and was invested 
with the insignia of that rank by the late King Edward VII 
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when he visited India as Prince of Wales. His salute was 
raised from seventeen to twenty-one guns. He died in 1895 
and his loss was widely mourned. He is still remembered 
for his never-failing generosity, largeness of heart, and 
liberal instincts, his intimate sympathy for the poor. As 
one of the most loyal and important feudatories of the Crown, 
he not only followed the best traditions of his House, but 
assimilated to them the liberal ideals and strenuous energies 
of the system of British Government. H®was succeeded by 
his son, Maharaja Sardar Singh, during whose minority the 
administration was carried on by Maharaj Sir Partap Singh 
assisted by a Council. The chief events of his short rule 
were: The employment of a regiment of his Imperial Service 






















JODHPUR FORT. 


Lancers on the north-west frontier in 1897-98 and in China 
in 1900-01; the extension of the railway to the Sind Border; 
and thence to Hyderabad ; the conversion of the local into 
Imperial currency in 1900 ; and his visit to Europe in 1901 
when he had the distinction of being the first Rajput Chief 
to pay homage to King-Emperor Edward VII. He was a 
member of the Imperial Cadet Corps. He died in March, 1911, 
and was succeeded by his son Sumer Singh, who is now 14 
years of age. ze 

During the minority of His Highness Sumer Singh, hus 
uncle Maharajah Partap Singh has been appointed Regent, 
while another uncle Maharaj Jalim Singh, a fine type of 
Rajput nobility, courteous bearing and refined features, is 
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appointed the Vice-Regent to look after administrative details 
aided by a Council of four other members. The return of 
Maharaja Partap Singhji to the scene of his past glorious 
labours has been hailed with satisfaction not only by the 
people of Marwar but by the entire Rajpnt world, including 
the venerable and acknowledged head of the Sesodia clan, 
the present Maharaja of Udaipur, who was the first to wire 
his congratulations to the able and popular Regent. The 
soldier-administrator and statesman, as Maharajah Partap is 
called, is ably assisted by his brother, Maharaj Jalim Singh. 
The minor Maharajah Sumer Singh paid a visit to England 
with his illustrious uncle to be present at the Coronation of 
His Majesty King-Emperor George V in June last. The 
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State has no debts. It has a very valuable asset in its share 
of the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, the capital outlay being a 
-erore and a quarter lakhs of rupees ; while the actual market 
value thereof is estimated at the present time at about two 
and three-quarters of a crore of rupees. The normal revenue 
of the State is about sixty lakhs of rupees a year. 

Marwar is the most literate State in Rajputana. The 
State has spent liberal amounts on education and it has not 
only founded institutions but it has made endeavours to fill 
them by holding out special inducements. Of the most 
notable of educational institutions are a first-grade college, 
a high school with boarding-house for Rajputs, two special 
schools (one for instruction in Sanskrit and the other for 
the sons of the Rajput nobility) and numerous vernacular 
and anglo-vernacular schools. With but one exception, 
education at all the State and private institutions is free. 

The men of the Imperial Service Troops are for the most 
part Rajputs of the ruling clan. They are well-mounted 
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stubborn) “in battle” and is taken from the old gnatrain: — 
No host so good as the Deora: 
No donor so liberal as the Jaur; 
In pride none equal the Hara; 
ln arms none surpass the Rathore. 

It may be mentioned that to the marriage of Indra 
Kunwar, a daughter of Maharaja Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, may 
be ascribed indirectly the rise of the British power in India. 
Farrukh Siyar was afflicted with a dangerous disease which 
retarded the celebration of his nuptials with the Rathore 
Princess. The faculty of the court was found unequal and 
the disease threatened to terminate fatally and, as a last 
resource, Mr. Hamilton, a surgeon attached to a mission from 
the British merchants at Surat, that happened to be then on 
a visit to Delhi, was called in. He cured the malady and 
made the Emperor happy in his bride. When asked to name 
his reward, he demanded a grant of land for a factory on 
the Hooghly for his employers. It was accorded and to his 
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chiefly on Arabs. The Imperial Service Troops represent the 
contribution of the State towards the defence of the Empire. 
Of the two regiments that the State maintains, the first formed 
part of the reserve Brigade of the Tirah Field Force, two 
detachments employed on convoy duty doing well and gaining 
89 silver and 67 bronze medals. During the Boar war, in 
addition to sixteen picked horses presented by the Maharaja, 
194 horses were despatched to the Transvaal. The first regi- 
ment proceeded to China in 1900, where it was well reported 
on, and was largely represented in the expedition to the 
Laushan hill and Chinausai. It returned with numerous 
medals and was permitted to bear on its colours and 
appointments the honorary distinction “China 1900." | In 
1902 Government, in further recognition of loyal services, 
presented four Chinese guns to the Maharaja who in that year 
had become the Colonel-in-Chief of the two regiments. 

The motto on the Jodhpur Coat-of-Arms is "Rana 
Banka Rathor” meaning the “Rathore invincible” (or 


disinterested patriotism the British owe the first royal grant 
or firman conferring territorial possession and great commer- 
cial privileges. + 

No account of Jodhpur would be complete without a 
reference to the brilliant career of Maharaja Partap Singhji 
who has been the chief living factor im its modern history. 
He has added a brilliant chapter to the history of Rathore 
chivalry and shed fresh lustre on the annals of Marwar, the 
moral and maierial advance of which is mainly due to his 
splendid work. His life is full of interest and abounds with 
chivalrous espisodes far transcending romance. 

Maharaja Partap Singh was born in the historic Fort 
of Jodhpur in the year 1846. From his boyhood he showed 
strong predilections for sports and manly games. Riding 
became one of his greatest passions and pastimes of life and 
he is supposed to be the best rider now in Rajputana even 
at this age and is rightly styled the father of the Jodhpur 
Polo Team: At the age of 31 he went to Jaipur where he 
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received his administrative training under the famous 
administrator Maharaj Ram Singh. This training in Jaipur 
may be said to have been the stepping-stone to his future 
greatness. He made a great impression upon Maharaja Ram 
Singh by his indefatigable energy, enthusiasm and capacity 
for administrative work and it was on his recommendation 
that Maharaja Jaswant Singh invited him to Jodhpur to set. 
right the hopelessly involved state of affairs and evolve order 
outof chaos. Within six years of his undertaking tlie onerous 
duties of the administrator, he was able to pay off 
the debts and make a substantial increase of about 
twenty lakhs of rupees in the revenue which at the close 
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size, for irrigation purposes, notably those at Pichyak, Sadri, 
Chopra and Surpura 

The importance of Forest conservancy, specially in a 
place like Marwar, was recognized, and the work was taken 
up in earnest in 1886-87. Local men were sent up to Dehra 
Dun to be trained as Foresters, and at the close of the late 
Maharaja’s reign the area conserved was 188,160 acres. The 
members of the criminal tribes were a source of constant 
and endless trouble to the State. These were made to settle 
into a peaceful life by free awards of land and cattle for 
cultivation. The result has been that, instead of handling 
guns, swords, bows and arrows to the terror of the people, 
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THE OLD JODHPUR FORT. 


of Jaswant Singh's reign stood at 53 lakhs of rupees. 
In a desert country like Marwar, with its ever-recurring 
droughts and famines, scarcity of water was always keenly 
felt. Partap Singh turned his attention to relieving that 
great want. The city of Jodhpur with a population of nearly 
a lakh and-a-half mainly depended for its water-supply on 
a few tanks which were filled by the annual rainfall. He 


extended and deepened the Balasamand tank, connecting it 


with the city tanks by pucca masonry canals. The water of 
this tank is kept in reserve and is tapped only when the 
city supply fails. He constructed the Kailana, a reservoir of 
considerable magnitude, and many other bunds, all of great 





the tribesmen are now employed in agriculture. Schools and 
Colleges have been established, and the benefits of education 
freely given to all, without distinction of caste or creed. 
Educated natives of the State are now preferred to outsiders 
in the Raj service. A school for the education of girls has 
also been opened. The use of European medicines has been 
popularized and dispensaries established in all the districts, 
where medical relief is freely given. Sanitation has not been 
neglected and Municipal Committees have been established. 
The Jail has been improved. A new building was constructed 
in 1892, which is acknowledged to be one of the finest jails in 
Rajputana Disciplme is strictly enforced and industries 
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fostered, and the prisoners kept on a regular ration system. 

Previous to Partap Singh’s assumption of his high 
office, the Military Department of the State, like the others, was 
In a state of utter confusion. There were, strictly speaking, 
no regular troops, and the men and officers did not receive 
their pay regularly. He not only paid up their arrears of 
pay, but turned his attention to convert the irregulars into 
regulars, substituting local men in the place of foreigners. 
The Imperial Service Lancers, known as the Sardar Risala, 
consist of two regiments of 600 sowars each. It was raised 
in 1889. The men are all recruited locally, and being hardy 
Rajputs of the desert and accustomed to ride from their 
boyhood, their great power of endurance, their lightness and 
activity make them formidable ‘mounted soldiers of which 
any country may be proud. Sir Partap. Singh commands 
this splendid Corps which he himself has raised. 

To sum up, Partap Singh 
has "been eminently successful - 
in evolving order out of chaos, 
Securing peace where there was 
anarchy, -establishing content- 
ment in place of discontent, 
introducing codified laws instead 
of arbitrary will, giving justice 
as the common heritage of the 
people, laying out roads, intro- 
ducing railways and telegraphs, 
spreading the benefits of Eng- 
lish medicine and surgery, 
replenishing the Treasury, extir- 
pating the bands of marauders, 
and introducing reforms, gener- 
ally, where they were needed. 
In the work of settling the 
country Sir Partap Singh over- 
came and suppressed the 
Ladkhani and Lohiana gangs oi 
free-booters, conducting the cam- 
paign against them personally. 


As a statesman, Sir Partap 
Singh stands high, and can be 
placed side by side with other 
successful modern Indian ad- 
ministrators of recognized 
eminence ; while as a soldier he 
has scarcely his equal. The 
British Government has, from 
the first, showed a keen appre- 
ciation of his sterling qualities 
and his sound administration. He was one of those that 
formed the Mission to Kabul headed by Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain in 1878, for which he was made a (.S.I. He was 
knighted in 1886; made a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British 
Army and an A.-D.-C. to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales on the occasion of the Queen's Jubilee in: 1887. He 
was decorated with the Exalted Order of G.C.S.I. in 1897 by 
Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, im person, on the occasion 
of the close of the 60th year of her reign, and the University 
of Cambridge also honoured him on that occasion by 
conferring on him the degree of LL.D. He served as an extra 
A.-D.-C. to General Ellis in the Mohmand Expedition and 
as an A.-D.-C. to General Sir William Lockhart in the Tirah 
Campaign in 1899, where he bore his share in the campaign 
bravely, and was wounded in one of the engagements at 
Tirah. The following is an extract from a Despatch by 
Sir William Lockhart regarding the incident:—“ I take 
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this opportunity of expressing. my thanks to Lieutenant- 
Colonel His Highness the Maharaj Dhiraj Sir Partap Singh, 
G.C.S.L, who was attached to me throughout the expedition 
as extra Aide-de-camp. "This very gallant Rajput nobleman 
was wounded on the 29th November, and characteristically 
concealed the fact until I discovered it by accident some 
days after the occurrence. 

In appreciation of his valuable services he attained the 
proud distinction of a Coloneley in the British Army aud was 
created a C.B. 

Sir Partap's great ambition was some day to lead the 
Cavalry which he has himself raised against England's 
enemies; and this long-cherished desire was realized in 1900, 
His offer of the services of the Sardar Risala in China was 
accepted by the Government, and the following congratu- 
latory telegram from His Excelleney the Viceroy through his 

Foreign Secretary testified to 
the high opinion the Supreme 
Government always entertain for 
him: “I am desired to convey 
the Viceroy's personal congra- 
tulation of the acceptance by 
: Her Majesty’s Government of the 
offer of the service of the Sardar 
Risala "for China, and to say 
that His  Excellency's grati- 
fication is enhanced by the fact 
that an opportunity will thus be 
afforded to you to see active 
service in the proud and 
conspicuous position of com- 
manding your own regiment.” 


Lord Roberts also bears evi- 
dence to his pluck and daring 
in an incident which the British 
Commander-in-Chief mentions in 
his book “ Forty-one Years in 

India” :—" At Jodhpur my 
friend the Maharaja Sir Partap 
Singh gave us a signal proof 
that the ancient valour of the 
Rajputs had not deteriorated in 
the present day.” It was on the 

` morning of the 5th April, 1893, 
when Maharaj: Dhiraj Colonel 
Sir Partap Singh was gored by 
a boar while out hog-hunting 
with, Lord Roberts who was 
on a farewell visit te Jodhpur. 

A ferocious boar, which the ex-Commander-in-Chief had 

twice speared, was making its way to some rocky ground 
where it was not possible for the rider to pursue it. 

Lord Roberts shouted to Sir Partap, who was a little way 

off, to intervene between the wounded animal and the rocks, 
and drive the beast in his direction. Sir Partap “probably 
responded," but “as he came face to face with the boar, 
his horse put his foot mto a hole and fell.” The horse got 
away, but before Partap Singh could get up from his lying 
posture, the infuriated brute rushed on him, ripped open 
his thigh and tore his arm with his big tusks. “On going 
to his assistance,” says Lord Roberts, “I found Sir Partap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boar, and 
bolding the creature (who was upright on his hind leg) at 
arm’s length by his mouth. Partap Singh leaving the boar's 
snout quickly caught hold of his foreleg, turned him over, 
and despatched the ferocious beast with a dagger which he 
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always carries with him in hog-hunting." About this unique 
adventure Lord Roberts records that * anyone who is able to 
realize the strength and weight of a wild boar will appreciate 
the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Partap Singh in this 
performance." 

The most striking features in his noble character are 
simplicity, his genial nature, his deep sincerity and above all 
his profound loyalty to the Sovereign of the mightiest Empire 
in the world. He is eminently a man of deeds and not of 
words and his lofty ideals of loyalty and his sincerest and 
innate love of the British Rulers and his desire to support the 
might, the majesty and dominion of the greatest Empire the 
world has ever witnessed. has been useful. to the Jodhpur 
State in drawing closer together than-ever the links of cordial 
good will that have always bound it in true allegiance to the 
British Throne. At the same time, they have earned for him 
the deep respect of Her late Majesty the Queen and her illus- 
trious heirs, King Edward and King George. He has the 
honour of being appointed A.-D.-C. to the late as well as the 
present King. dE UST : 

Brilliant though the period of his stewardship was as 
the Prime Minister of Jodhpur, yet he was destined for a 
more elevated career when he was installed by the Govern- 
ment of India on the gadi of Idar, an important State in 
Gujerat. The peculiar circumstances under which the 


British Government had occasion to crown Sir Partap’s career 
by placing him on the Idar gadi are of some historical 
importance. In the days of Moghul supremacy in India, the 
Rathore Rulers of Marwar had earned the confidence and 
respect of the Mahomedan Emperors by their loyalty and 
valour, and as a reward for their distinguished services 
several Jodhpur princes had received various marks of favour 
from the Emperors. In the second quarter of the 18th century, 
the Chief of Jodhpur had in this way obtained the territory 
of Idar which he made over to a brother, whose grandsons. 
later divided it among themselves, so that the eldest Bhavani 
Singh became the Chief of a restricted Idar, while the second, 
Sugram Singh received Ahmednagar as his share. The late 
Maharaja Takhat Singh was the latter’s grandson, and when 
he was elected Maharaja of Jodhpur, his patrimony of 
Ahmednagar was incorporated with the sister State of Idar. 
The direct line of Bhavani Singh became extinct on the death 
of Kesari Singh of Idar and his posthumous son. Hence the 
right of succession devolved upon Sir Partap Singh, as the eldest 
surviving son of the late Maharajah Takhat Singh of Jodhpur. 

His love for Jodhpur has always been great and »n 
the death of his brother the late Maharaja Sardar Singh, 
he relinquished the Idar gadi in favour of his son, and 
returned to Jodhpur to become the Regent during the minority 
of the present ruler. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharaj Dhiraj of Karauli, «cix. 





HE Maharaja of Karauli is the head of the 
Jadon clan of Rajputs claiming direct descent 
from Shri Krishna and is termed “ Chandra 
Banshi" (in the line of the moon) to distin- 
guish him from the descendants of Ram, 

who are called * Surj Banshi " (the children of the 
sun). Tradition says that Yadu, Raja of Muttra, and 
Jindra Pal, one of his sons, transferred their capital 
to Byana. Jindra Pal's son, Satya Pal, who succeeded, 
left the gadi to his son Bijai Pal, said to have been the 
eighty-eighth in descent from Krishna, who established him- 
self at Bayana, a fortified town now belonging to Bharatpur, 
where a stone bearing a graphic history of the founder 
inscribed thereon is still extant. His son Tahan Pal built 
the well-known fort of Tahangarh, still in Karauli territory 
and took possession of most of the country now comprising the 

Karauli State, but during the regime of Kunwar Pal the 

larger portion of his possessions were captured from him in 

1196 by Mohammad Ghori and Kunwar Pal fled to a village 

in the Rewah State. 

About the year 1327, Arjun Pal, one of the descendants 
of Kunwar Pal, after fighting with Abu Bakr, a Mahomedan 
Chief of some notoriety, left Byana in search of a place with 
better strategic and natural advantages and, after killing 
Makan Khan of the Moghul dynasty, obtained the Subedar- 
ship of the place now known as Ninchar, from whence he 
successfully re-captured most of the lost territory and in 1348 
founded the town and fort of Karauli and built the temple 
of Kaliyan Ji. 'The two trees of Imli and Khirni and a 
large well within the palace grounds still remain as mementos 
of his days. It is told of this prince that when shooting in 
this locality, he discovered a lamb keeping a wolf at bay 
and from this ineident he named the city after the local god 
Kalyanji, which has been abbreviated to the present nomen 
clature Karauli. Maharaja Gopal Singh, the fourth in succes- 
sion from Dharam Pal, ascended the gadi as a minor in 1724 
His sister was married to Jai Singh, Maharaja of Jeypore. 
He conquered the fort of Sabalgarh and carried his flag to 
within a few miles of Gwalior. In 1753 he attended the 
Moghul Court, where he was received with great honour. He 
was greatly revered in Karauli and a cenotaph of exquisite 
beauty was erected to his memory. Late in the eighteenth 
century, Karauli was much harassed by Scindia, and Har 
Baksh Pal, who had succeeded in 1804, concluded a treaty 
with the British which effectually checked the Mahratta 
oppression. A period of internal disorder followed and the 
question of adoption caused much dissension. The British 
Government eventually recognised the claim of Madan Pal, 
who marked his appreciation by unswerving loyalty during 





the Mutiny of 1857, and sent an armed force against the 
Kotah mutineers: as a return for his services he was 
invested with the order of Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India, presented with a robe of honour, and given 
a permanent increase in salute from fifteen to seventeen 
guns. : 
On Maharaja Madan Pal’s death without issue, Lachman 
Pal, the Rao of Haroti, succeeded and was followed by Jey 
Singh Pal and Arjun Pal; in consequence, the Rao of Haroti, 
in the absence of direct male descent by the Chief of Karauli, 
is looked upon as heir-apparent to the-gad?. Ee 

The present Chief, His Highness Maharaja Dhiraj Sir 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul Chandra Bhal, G.O.I.E. 
was born in 1864 and succeeded by adoption on the death of 
Maharaja Arjun Pal in 1886. His Highness has married six 
wives, four of whom are living, but has no issue, nor up to 
the present tine has he adopted a successor. He is President 
of the State Council, which he attends regularly once a week. 
Educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, His Highness has a 
special aptitude for languages, speaking English, Urdu and 
Sanskrit, in which latter language he is particularly 
proficient. Although of a quiet and retiring temperament, 
with Sufistic ideas, he is an intrepid sportsman, having 
bagged since his accession no less than 250 tigers. 

The State of Karauli, which covers 1,242 square miles, 
with a population of about 150,000, is bounded on the north 
by Bharatpur ; on the north-west and west by Jaipur ; on 
the south and south-east by Gwalior : and on the east by 
Dholpur. The country is hilly and much broken up by dykes, ' 
called the Dang, a name given to the rugged region imme- 
diately above the narrow valley of the Chambal river, which 
forms the southern boundary, separating the State from 
Gwalior. The capital, Karauli, a fortified town, containing 
the Palace and several fine temples is some twenty miles 
distant from Hindaun City, a station on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India line, with which it is connected by a 
fairly good road. 


The normal revenue of the State is four and a half lakhs, 
about a quarter of which is utilised as repayment to the 
Government of India of a loan granted to relieve the State 
from the heavy interest chargeable on advances received from 


local money lenders. The State, which is in the Political 
charge of the Agent of the Eastern Rajputana States, main- 
tains five hospitals, two of which are situated in the town of 
Karauli. The State pays no tribute to the Government of 
India and the Chief holds power of life and death. He 
maintains a military force of 125 Cavalry, 25 Field Artillery, 
A Infantry and 56 guns. The family banner is of yellow 
colour. 
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MAJOR HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharajah of Kotah, acs.. cc. 





(GA GIS Highness Major Sir Umed Singh IL, 
MA Y Maharao of Kotah, is the seventeenth Chief 
š [a of that important Rajputana State. He 

° ascended the gadi in 1889 on the death of His 
Highness Maharao  Chhatarsal IL, his 
adoptive father. His Highness is the second son of 
Maharaja Chaggan Singh of Kotra, which lies about 
forty miles to the east of the State capital. Educated 
at the Mayo College at Ajmer from 1890 to 1899, 
His Highness in the latter year was invested partially with 
the ruling powers of a Chief and in 1896 with full powers. 
He was created a K.C.S.I. in 1900 and was appointed 
Honorary Major in the 42nd (Deoli) Regiment in 1903. His 
Highness has had the rare good fortune of seeing a large tract 
of territory numbering fifteen districts restored to his State 
during his time, which had been separated from it in 1838 to 
make up the new State then created of Jhallawar. His High- 
ness’ regime has been marked by a general spirit of 
progressiveness and concern for the people. In his time Kotah 
first participated in a railway enterprise. The section of the 
Bina-Baran Branch of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
which lies within the limits of the State, is the property of the 
Durbar. It cost more than seventeen lakhs and has four 
stations. The line was opened for traffic in 1899. - The 
Nagda-Muttra line, opened last year, has a station at Kotah 
City. His Highness also adopted in 1899, the Imperial Postal 
System, in place of the local system which prevailed up 
till then, and greatly improved the means of 
communication of the State. But His Highness’ sympathy 
for his people was best displayed at the great famine of 
1899-1900. In former times when the surrounding country was 
desolated by famine, Kotah had been left untouched and had 
been able to help her neighbours with grain and grass. In 
1804 the Regent, Zalim Singh, had filled the State coffers by 
selling grain at high prices and Kotah supported the whole 
population of Rajawara as well as Holkar's army. In 1868, 
and again in 1877, the State escaped the calamity which over- 
took large parts of the country. But the sufferings of the Kotah 
people in the famine of 1899-1900 were very acute. Immigrants 
poured in from neighbouring States, drawn to Kotah by her 
reputation for immunity from famine. His Highness fully 
rose to the occasion and his personal example did not a little 
to mitigate distress. He insisted from the first on a generous 
treatment of the sufferers. Poor houses were opened in the 
capital town and at other places, relief works started, and 
further assistance given by means of famine kitchens, grain 
doles to the old and infirm and to purdah women, and advances 
to agriculturists, thé total expenditure running up to nearly 
ten lakhs of rupees. In addition to these measures, over fifteen 
lakhs of land revenue were suspended. His Highness has 
remodelled the administrative divisions into convenient 
components, introduced British currency in place of the 








thus 


restricted local coinage, attended to Forest conservancy, revised 
the revenue settlement on equitable principles, developed 
Public Works, reorganised the military forces and promoted 
education and sanitation in the State. His Highness is 
entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. 

The Kotah family is an offshoot of the Bundi house, and 
they had both a-common history till the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. They belong to the Hara sept of the 
famous Chauhan clan of Rajputs, which has given so many 
ruling houses to India. Jet Singh, grandson of Rao Bewa 
who was Chief of Bundi about 1342, carried the Hara name 
eastward across the Chambal and took the place now known 
as Kotah City from the Koteah Bhils. The conquered land 
remained in possession of his descendants for about two 
hundred years. Rao Suraj Mal of Bundi deprived them of it 
in 1530 when Kotah became for a time part of the Bundi 
State. One hundred years later, Ratan Singh, Rao Raja of 
Bundi, made over Kotah and its dependencies in Jaghir to his 
second son Madho Singh. For services rendered to the 
Emperor Jehangir, Madho Singh was confirmed in his posses- 
sion of Kotah and its 360 villages, yielding about two lakhs ðf ` 
revenue, to be held by him and his heirs direct from the- 
Crown, and Shah Jehan subsequently renewed the grant. This 
is the beginning of Kotah as a separate State and the date 
approximately is 1625, from which the year the Chiefs of Kotah 
came to bear the title of Raja. The second Chief of Kotah, 
Mukund Singh, fell with three of his. brothers fighting 
gallantly at the battle of Fatehabad against Aurangzeb in 
1658. The youngest brother alone. survived, though he too 
was desperately wounded. "The third and fourth Chiefs ruled 
for a period of twelve years. The next three chiefs all died 
in battle, fighting on the side of the Moghul Emperor. Kishor 
Singh I. was killed at the siege of Arcot in 1686. He was 
one of Aurangazeb's most distinguished commanders in the 
South. His son, Ram Singh L lost his life in the battle of 
Jajan in 1707. Bhim Singh who came next fell in 1720 
while opposing the advance of Nizam-ul-Mulk on the Deccan. 
He was the first to bear the title of Maharao. He greatly 
extended the territories of Kotah State, acquiring among 
other places, Gagraun fort, Baran, Mangrol, Manohar Thana 
and Shergarh. His son Arjun Singh ruled for thirty-two 
years with ability. He repelled the Jaipur Chief who besieged 
Kotah in 1744, and extended his dominions considerably. 
In the time of Chhatarsal I. the Jaipur Chief again invaded 
Kotah, with the object of compelling the Haras to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. At the battle of Bhatwara near Mangrol, 
Maharao Chhatarsal I. routed the Jaipur army, though it was 
considerably larger than his own. It was in this battle 
that Zalim Singh, the youthful Foujdar, who subsequently 
became Regent of Kotah, greatly distinguished himself. In 
the time of Maharao Guman Singh, 1766-71, the southern 
portions of the State were overrun by the Marathas who had 
to be bribed to withdraw by a payment of six lakhs of rupees. 
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Zalim Singh who controlled the State during the reign of 
the next ruler, Umed Singh I., was a masterful and talented 
administrator. . He saved the State from the dangers which 
overwhelmed its neighbours. During the anarchy which 
brooded over Rajputana from 1805 to 1817, Zalim Singh was 
one man who, by his good faith and strict notions of 
Justice, was able to command general respect and confidence. 
He introduced into Kotah a settled form of Government, 
formed a regular army under a system of modern discipline, 
initiated an equitable land revenue settlement, and restored 
prosperity to the State. By a treaty which he made with the 
British, Kotah came under the protection of the latter Govern- 
ment m 1817. A supplementary article to the treaty vested 
the administration of Kotah in Zalim Singh and his heirs in 
regular succession and perpetuity, the principality being 
continued to the descendants of Maharao Umed Singh. This 
dual arrangement, however, did not work well. Soon after 
the death of Maharao Umed Singh L, his son and successor 
Maharao Kishor Singh rebelled against the arrangement 
which left one man as titular Chief and made another man 
actual ruler, and resorted to arms to assert his authority. He 
was defeated and was allowed to come back to Kotah only 
on formally recognizing the perpetual succession to the admi- 
nistration of Zalim Singh and his heirs. But on the death of 
Zalim Singh, his son was found to be totally unfit for the 
office of actual administrator. The old controversy once again 
broke out when Ram Singh II. was Maharana and Madan 
Singh, grandson of Zalim Singh, was minister, and as a 
means of putting an end once for all to it a part of the State 
of Kotah was separated and constituted into the State of 
Jhallawar for the descendants of Zalim Singh in 1838. The 
majority of the villages then separated was restored to the 
State as mentioned above. When the. partition was 
made, a new treaty was concluded reducing the tribute due 
from Kotah by Rs. 80,000. The Maharao, on his part, agreed 
to maintain an auxiliary force, since known as the Kotah 
Contingent. The Kotah troops mutinied in 1857 and murdered 
the Political Agent and others of the Agency staff, and also 
bombarded the Maharao in his palace. As the Chief was 
believed to have been lukewarm in his support of the Political 
Agent, his salute was reduced from seventeen to thirteen 
guns, though in 1862 His Highness received the usual sanad 
guaranteeing to him the right of adoption. Maharao Ram 
Singh died in 1866, leaving the State in debt to the extent 
of twenty-seven lakhs. His son and successor Maharao 
Chhatarsal IL, a few years after his accession, found it 
necessary to invoke the assistance of Government to restore 
the finances of his State from the chronic disorder into which 
they had fallen. In 1874, Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan of 
Pahasu was accordingly appointed to administer the State, 
subject to the advice and control of the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Rajputana. The Nawab retired in 1876 and the 
State was then placed in the hands of a British Political 
Agent assisted by a Council. This arrangement lasted 
during the whole of the reign of Maharao Chhatarsal II. All 
the debts were liquidated by the year 1885, and many 
wholesome reforms were introduced under the A gency adminis- 
tration. Maharao Chhatarsal II. was succeeded, on His 
Highness’ death, which occurred in 1889, by the present Chief, 
his adopted son. It may be added that the full number of 
guns was restored to His Highness’ salute in the time of His 
Highness the late Maharao. 

His Highness was personally invested with the Order of 
Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India by His Imperial 
Majesty the King Emperor at the Investiture held in connection 
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with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi m December, 1911. 
Kotah State has an area of about 6,000 square miles. 

The State is in the form of a cross, the greatest length from 

north to south being 115 miles and the greatest breadth across 


being 110 miles. The population numbers about six lakhs 
consisting of Hindus, who form about 90 per cent., Musalmans 
7 per cent., and Animists. The language mainly spoken is 
Rajasthani. The most numerous single caste in the State is 
that of Chamars who are hereditary tanners and workers 
in leather, though a large number now follow the 
profession of agriculture. The country is fertile and 
well-watered. It has four principal rivers running through 
it, namely, the Chambal, Kali, Smd and Parbati, besides 
several smaller streams such as the Parwan, the Ujar, the 
Sukri, the Banganga, the Kul and the Kunu. Wells also play 
an important part in the irrigation of the State. The water 
for the most part is lifted by means of leathern buckets drawn 
up with a rope and pulley by bullock power.  Cotton- 
weaving is the chief industry next to agriculture in the State. 
In the capital city a kind of muslin is produced, which enjoys 
a reputation for excellence in the neighbouring districts. At 
Baran is carried on an interesting industry in the shape of 
tie and dye work called chundri bandish. Silver table-orna- 
ments, coarse country-paper, embroidered horse and elephant. 
trappings, inlaid work on ivory, buffalo-horn and mother-of- 
pearl, lacquered toys and pottery are the other noteworthy 
handicrafts prevailing in Kotah State. The State also pro- 
duces opium for the Chinese market. The normal revenue in 
a year is about thirty-one lakhs, and the ordinary expenditure 
about twenty-six lakhs. The land revenue amounts to 
twenty-four lakhs. During the famine of 1899-1900 the land 
revenue receipts dwindled down to about one-half of the ordi- 
nary average, and the State had to borrow from the Govern- 
ment of India and other sources almost as much as a whole 
year’s revenue to meet the extraordinary demands on its 
resources. 

His Highness is entitled to maintain a military force 
of 15,000 men, but the actual strength of the Kotah army 
is about 8,000 of all ranks. There are also about 200 guns. 
The cost of the army per annum is about five lakhs. There 
are no British Cantonments in Kotah but the Durbar makes 
an annual contribution of two lakhs of rupees towards the 
cost of the 42nd (Deoli) Regiment, of which His Highness is 
honorary Colonel. 

Ee 1881, much has been done to advance education ın 
the State, There are about fifty schools in the State, most of 
which are primary schools, besides the Maharao’s High School 
and the Nobles’ school in the capital city. 
no fewer than 21 hospitals. 

Kotah, which derives its name from the Koteah Bhils 


The State possesses 


who owned it in the fourteenth century, was held by the 


Bundi Chiefs till 1625. It is now one of the eight principal 
cities of Rajputana. The old palace, a grand pile of build- 
Ings, overlooks the river in the southern end of the city 
There are numerous temples, the most famous of whieh 
is that of Mathureshji, the image in which is said to have 
brought originally from Gokul in Muttra. The Maharao's 
new palace, called after him the Umed Bhawan, is situated 
in the neighbourhood. It has an electric installation for 
lighting, extensive and well-kept gardens, and a public 
library and reading-room. Other palaces also im the vicinity 
are the Amar Niwas, the Brij Bilas, and the Chhatarpura. 

At the present time, the Chief claims to be the absolute 
owner of the soil, and no cultivator has the right to transfer 
or alienate any of the lands which he cultivates. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


Maharajadhiraja Mahrao of Sirohi, 


G.C.LE., K.C.S.I. 





ELE present ruler, His Highness Maharajadhiraja 
Mahrao Kesari Simgh Bahadur, born on the 
20th of July, 1857, succeeded to the gadi on 
the 20th July, 1875, and was invested with full 
powers on the 24th November, 1875. His 

Highness was the only son of his father, Umed Singh, 

who ruled from 1865 to 1875. Umed Singh was a 
kind and well-meaning Chief, who led a pure private 
life and was peculiarly happy in his domestic relations. The 
present Chief received the title of Maharao as a hereditary 

distinction in January, 1889, was created a K.C.S.L in 1895 

and a G.C.LE. in 1901. ` His Highness has one surviving 

son, Maharaj Kunwar Sarup Singh, who was born on the 
27th September, 1888. He is now working as the Musahib 

Ala of the State. His Highness’ two daughters are 

married to His Highness the Maha Rawal of Jaisalmer and 

the Maharaj Kumar of Cutch respectively. Of the more 

Important events of last thirty years, the earliest was 

the outlawry of Sardul Singh, Thakur of Rewara. After 

committing numerous dacoities and robberies, he was 
captured and sentenced to twelve years’ imprisonment in 

1872, but was released on security three years later 

in consequence of his youth. In 1879 he resumed his 

lawless habits, and made a cruel raid on the village of Kheral, 
in the course of which he murdered the Thakore of the place. 

He remained at large till July, 1882, when he was captured by 

a joint party of Jodhpur and Sirohi sowars, and having been 

convicted of murder and dacoity was sentenced to death, but 

being a Jagirdar of rank, he was shot and not hanged. An 
agreement relating to the manufacture, export and import of 
salt was entered into by the Government of India with the State 

in 1879, which was modified first in 1882 and again in 1884. 

In 1886 the transit dues on all articles except opium were 

abolished and the imperial currency as the sole legal tender 

was introduced in 1904. The Maharao has done a good deal to 
improve the condition of his State. Crime is less frequent, and 
the relations between the Durbar and the Thakurs are more 
cordial. Of recent years the revenue has greatly increased, 
but the unfavourable seasons have told heavily on the State 
exchequer and retarded general progress. His Highness 
has reorganised the Police, Customs and the Judicial adminis- 
tration of the State and established the Forest and Excise 

Departments. He has constructed new tanks for irrigation, 

repaired old ones, dug 400 new wells and repopulated 60 

villages. Hospitals have been opened and roads constructed. 

He has made additions to the Royal palaces, built several 

bungalows, laid out gardens and provided all the institutions 

necessary to an important State. He is a loyal ally of the 

British Government as his ancestors before him. He paid a 

visit to England in 1909 A.D. and paid his homage to His 

Majesty the King Emperor Edward VII. ‘The Chief 

1s a very kind-hearted man and has imbibed liberal views. 

His son, who has married a daughter of the Maharao of 

Cutch, has received a generous education and maintains an 

intelligent interest in progressive movements. Every year the 





Chief entertains the principal visitors at Mount Abu, which is 
comprised within his territory. He is a very popular Prince, 
highly esteemed by all who come in contact with him. He is 
entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. 

The Chief of Sirohi is the head of the Deora Sept of the 
Chauhan clan of Rajputs, one of the four Agnikulas or Fire 
tribes, supposed to have been brought into existence by a 
special act of creation of comparatively recent mythological 
date. The Chauhans originally ruled at a place called 
Ahichhatrapur on the Ganges, and Samant Raj migrated to 
Sambhar about the middle of the eighth century. Some two 
hundred years later, Wakhati Raj I. was Rao. He had two 
sons, the elder of whom succeeded him, while the younger 
Lakshman Raj left the parental roof to carve a 
principality for himself, and journeying south-west settled at 
Nadol, now in Jodhpur territory. The senior branch 
remained at Sambhar till the end of the 11th or the beginning 
of the 12th century, when Aja or Ajai Pal built the city of 
Ajmer, and transferred thither the seat of Government. His 
successor Ana Raj, who is mentioned in an inscription as 
being alive in 1149, built the embankment of the Anasagar, 
and a few years later, his son Visaldeo wrested Delhi from 
the Tonwar Rajputs and made it his capital. The Chauhan 
dynasty of Delhi ended with the famous Prithwi Raj III. 
who ruled from 1169 to 1192, and built the city, the walls of 
which may still be traced for a long distance round the Kutub 
Minar. "The kingdom which Lakshman Raj founded at Nadol 
consisted of a great portion of Marwar and the western and 
northern parts of the present Sirohi State. This Lakshman 
Raj was known as Rao Lakhansi, and his date is somewhere 
near the end of tenth century A.D.  Baliraj, the grandson of 
Rao Lakhansi, was also known as Devraj and his descendants 
have come to be known as Deora Chauhans. The tenth prince 
from Baliraj was Kelhana, whose younger brother Kirtipal 
commonly known as Kitu, was a brave warrior. ‘Taking 
Jalore (now in Marwar) from the Parmar Prince Kuntapal 
and Siwana from Paramar Virnarayan, he established a 
separate principality about 1170. His. grandson Udaisinh 
was also a great warrior and subdued the kingdom of Nadole 
and annexed it to his dominions. His kingdom included 
Jalore, Nadole, Mandor, Badmer, Surachand, Ratahrid, Ram- 
sen, Shrimal (Bhinmal), Ratnapur and Satyapur (Sachor). 
Sultan Shamsuddin Altimash of Delhi invaded Jalore in 
A.D. 1210. The Marwar historian Munta Nensi, the Abul 
Fazal of Rajputana, who lived during the time of Aurangzeb, 
says in his history, known as “ Khyat,’ that the Sultan having 
been defeated fled from Jalore. This is supported by an 
inscription dated Sanwat 1319 (A.D. 1262) found in Sundha 
Mata’s temple in Marwar, which says that the Sultan was 
defeated by Udaisinh. His great-grandson Kanhad Deva was 
ruling in Jalore when Sultan Alauddin Khilji of Delhi 
attacked it in A.D. 1312, and destroyed the kingdom. 
In the same year Maha Rao Lumbha, the great grandson 
of Mansinh, the younger brother of Udaisinh, took 
Abu from the Parmar Rajputs and founded a new State, 
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which is now known as the Sirohi State. Chandravati, the 
old capital of the Paramars, thus became the capital of pue 
Deora Chauhans. The seventh prince from Lumba was 
Sainsmal, who founded the present town of Sirohi and made 
it his capital. The eighth prince was Maha Rao Surtan, who 
is famous in Rajputana for his deeds of glory. zs was the 
contemporary of Akbar and withstood all Akbar's attempts 
to conquer him. The emperor sent two expeditions against 
Surtan, but both failed to dislodge him from his position. of 
vantage in the mountains of Abu. "Taking into consideration 
the nature of the couniry to be attacked, the mountains in 
which Surtan had his garrison, the difficulties and intricacies 
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Shahjahan’s reign. The rulers of Sirohi lived in peace till 
the time of Vairi Sal IL, the eighth prince from Akhairaj II. 
During his reign Maha Raja Mansingh of Jodhpur repeatedly 
attacked Sirohi and brought it to very straightened circum- 
stances. The Nawab of Palanpur annexed to his principality 
the southern and the Raja of Marwar the northern and 
western districts of the Sirohi State, thus reducing Sirohi to 
small dimensions. Maha Rao Shinsinh, the second son of 
Vairi Sal II. and the grandfather of the present Chief, entered 
into a treaty of alliance with the British Government in 
1823 A.D. and thus saved his State from further encroach- 
ments from the ruler of Marwar. The treaty between the 
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THE PALACE. 


of which were best known to Rajputs alone, Akbar always 
appointed Rajputs to command these expeditions. The first 
was under Rao Raysinh, the third son of Rao Chandrasen of 
Jodhpur, Koli Singh of Dantiwara and Jagmal, the brother of 
Rana Pratapsinh of Mewar, all of whom were killed in the 
famous battle of Dattani in A.D. 1583. The second expedition 
was sent under Mota Raja Udaisingh of Jodhpur, and Jam 
Beg. They too were defeated and obliged to retreat. Surtan’s 
grandson Akhairaj IL, who built the beautiful palaces at 
Sirohi, was a brave king and his assistance was eagerly 
sought by Dara Shikoh during the great civil war between 
him and Aurangzeb and Murad Buksh towards the end of 


East India Company and Rao Shiv Singh, bound the Rao. his 
heirs and successors, to acknowledge British supremacy, to 
abstain from political intercourse with other Chiefs, to 
govern im accordance with the advice of the British Agent, 
to introduce an efficient administration, and pay a tribute not. 
exceeding three-eighths of the annual revenues of the State. 
The British Government, on its part, extended its protection to 
the State and guaranteed the succession to the legal heirs. The 
State was restored to order with the help of the British Agent. 
Under Rao Shiv Singh, trade and cultivation increased, and 
the condition of the State was much improved. The Rao did 
good service in the Mutiny of 1857, in consideration of which 
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he received a remission of half his tribute, and the privilege 
of adoption was granted him in 1862. He died in that year 
and was succeeded by his son Umed Singh, the father of the 
present Chief. 

Mr. Malleson in his “Native States of India” has 
observed :—“ Sirohi is the one domain in Rajputana which 
maintained its independence, acknowledging the suzerainty of 
neither Moghul, Rathor nor Maratha. Ruled over by men 
boasting descent from the Chauhan Rajputs, Thakurs as well 
as Rao, the Bhils, Minas and Grasias, who inhabit the country 
live a life of calmlessness and licence among their native hills. 
That life they called liberty and as such they cling to it 
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called after its capital, is said to take its name from the 
Saranwa hills on the western slope of its sands. The country 
is much broken up by hills and rocky ranges. The main 
feature is the almost isolated mountain of Abu, the highest 
peak of which, Guru Sikhar, rises 5,650 feet above sea-level. 
It is situated near the southern border, and is separated by 
a narrow pass from an adjacent range of lower hills, which 
runs in a north-easterly direction almost as far as the canton- 
ment of Erinpura, and divides the State in two not very 
unequal parts. The western half is comparatively open and 
level, and consequently more populous and better cultivated 
than the other. The Aravalli hills form a wall on the east, 
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JAIN TEMPLE, MOUNT ABU. 


attacked repeatedly by the Rajas of Jodhpur, they never 
acknowledged themselves conquered. Wild and savage and 
free as they were at the beginning, so did they continue to 
the end.” 

Sirohi is one of the oldest States of Rajputana. It is 
bounded on the north-east, north and west by Jodhpur and on 
the south by Palanpur and Danta; on the south-east by Idar; 
and on the east by Udaipur. Its greatest length from north 
to south is nearly sixty-four miles and its greatest breadth 
from east to west about fifty miles. It has an area of 1,964 
square miles, and is thus, in regard to size, eleventh among 
the twenty States and Chiefships of the Province This State, 


and between them and the Abu-Sirohi range is a narrow 
valley (from 1,000 to 1,200 feet above the sea), through which 
runs the main line of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway. Besides 
Guru Shikhar, the highest pomt between the Himalayas and 
the Nilgiris, there are several mountain peaks of the Aravali 
hills ranging from 2,000 to 3,277 feet high within the Sirohi 
State. 

Abu is the Olympus of Rajputana and 1s one of the most 
sacred spots in India. It is equally sacred to Vaishnavas, 
Shainas and Shaktas as to the Jains. At Abu is situated 
the fire-fountain of sage Vasishtha from which the renowned 
Agnikula Rajputs famous in history are said to haye sprung 
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up. Abu also contains two famous Jain temples of Dilwara, 
the finest specimens of Indian architecture and sculpture. 
Mr. Ferguson, speaking of these temples (founded by Vimal- 
shah and Tejpal), says “ No time and pains would ever have 
enabled me to transfer to paper the lacelike delicacy of the 
fairy forms into which the patient chisel of the Hindu 
has carved the white marble of which it is composed.” 
Colonel Tod has written of the chief temple:—* Beyond 
controversy this is the most superb of all the temples 
in India, and there is not an edifice, beside the Taj 
Mahal, that can approach it.” The temple occupied 
fourteen years in building and cost eighteen crores of rupees. 

Abu is the headquarters 
of the Hon. the Agent to 
the Governor-General for 
Rajputana and the hill 
station for the Province. 
Several Chiefs and Political 
Officers of Rajputana, as 
well as well-to-do people 
from different States pass 
the hot season here. The 
mean temperature of Abu 
in May is 79°5° and in July 
70:5°. 

The Sirohi State was in 
old days named Arbud 
Desh (country of Abu). 
Abu was also called Nand- 
giri or Nandivardhana and 
the rulers of Sirohi are still 
styled “Nandgiri Naresh’ 
(lord of Nandgiri). 

In the Sirohi State there 
are generally two crops in 
the year, one raised during 
the rainy season, ripening 
in October, and the other 
raised in the winter and 
ripening in March.. The 
first consists of Indian corn, 


bajra  (holeus spicatus), 
jawar, mug (phaseolus 
mungo), moth (phaseolus 
aconitifolius), udad (pulse), 
til (sesamum) and cotton. 
The other is of wheat, 


barley and sarson (mustard- 
seed), etc. The winter crop 
is raised chiefly in the 
plains by well water or 
irrigated from tanks. 

The first census in the 
Sirohi State was taken in 
February 1881 and showed a population of 142,908. At the 
second census in 1891, the population increased to 190,830. 
At the third census in 1901, it fell to 154,544, the reason bemg 
the great famine of 1899-1900 and the fever epidemic of tho 
following year. At the last census of 1911, the population 
again rose to 189,173. Of the population of the Sirohi State at 
the third census of 1901, there were 112,388 Hindus, 18,196 
Animists, 17,226 Jains, 5,938 Musalmans and 624 Christians. 

Sirohi has been famous from the earliest time for its sword, 
so much so that a good sword in India is called “ Sirohi." 
The State has been noted for the make and temper of its 
sword-blades and Tod has written that they were “as 





INTERIOR OF THE DILWARA TEMPLE, 
MOUNT ABU. 


famed among the Rajputs as those of Damascus among the 
Persians and Turks." Fine old specimens, though getting 
searce, are still to be had. The work of inlaying with gold 
and silver on iron (at the capital) is also noticeable, as il 
has secured medals at various exhibitions. 

The capital of the State is Sirohi, so called from the Sirnua | 
hill, at the foot of which the town is situated. It was founded 
by Maha Rao Sahasmal (Sainsmal) in 1425 A.D., and in 
1650 A.D. on the slope of the hill Maha Rao Akheraj TI. built 
the splendid palace overlooking the town to which additions 
have been made by the present Chief, Maha Rao Sir Kesari 
Singh Bahadur, G.C.T.E., K.C.S.I. The place is a most imposing 

construction and commands 
a view of the valley for-miles 
« around. Being the most pro- 
minent feature in the lands- 
cape, it invests the whole 
scene with a grandeur and 
pieturesqueness, the impres- 
sion of which does not easily 
fade from memory. ‘The 
capital of the State before 
the foundation of Sirohi was 
the famous city of Chandra- 
vati, at the foot of Mount 
. Abu, which, now in ruins, 
was famous for its magni- 
ficence in history. The 
illustrations given in Tod’s 
Travels in Western India 
alone remain to show the 
splendour of this town, 
which is now no more. 

The places of special 
interest to the archeologist 
and historian are Abu, 
including Achalgarh ; the 
ruins of Chandravati ; the 
sacred shrines of Saranesh- 
war, and the old fort of 
Vasantgarh. The following 
places are also worth visit- 
ing, namely, Ajhari, Jharol, 
Mirpur, Nandia, Rohera 
and Wasa. In Ajhari there 
is a Jain temple to Maha- 
vira, the founder of that 
creed. In one of the cells is 
a black marble image of 
Saraswati, the Hindu god- 
dess of learning, with an 
inscription dated 1212. In 
one of the corridors in a 

i ; temple at Jharol is an inscrip- 
tion dating even earlier, namely, 1179. A mile to the north- 
east of Rohera is Wasa, on the outskirt of which is a fine 
temple to Surya, the sun-god, of the tenth or twelfth century. 

The Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs through the eastern 
half of the State and has a length within Sirohi limits of 
nearly forty miles. The railway has conferred many benefits 
on the people. For example, in the famine of 1568-69, before 
the railway was built wheat and bajra at one time sold for 
less than five seers per rupee, whereas in the much more severe 
visitation of 1899-1900 the highest quotations were between 
seven and eight seers. The railway has also largely increased 
the number of pilgrims to the shrines on Mount Abu 
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— 7 HE Honourable Thakore Saheb Maha Rana 
Ac ë Narsingji Isvarsingji was installed on the 
masnad of Amod during the life-time of his 
grandfather Maha Rana Fatehsingji in 1901. 
His father and the heir to the gadi having 
died in 1906, there was some chance of the succession 
being disputed, to obviate which the venerable Maha 
Rana Fatchsingji deemed it wise to settle the matter 
while he was alive and in the full possession of his 
faculties by installing his grandson, who was then twenty-four 
years of age. Maha Rana Narsingji's education was attended 
to with a great deal more care than is usual among the sons 
of the landed aristocracy of Gujarat, though owing to weak 
eyesight he had to be withdrawn from school earlier than he 
liked. But his private studies were continued under the 
guidance of a capable tutor. For a period of five years before 
his installation, his distinguished grandfather trained him 
personally im the several departments of the administration. 
The young Thakore was confronted immediately on his acces- 
sion by the severe task of meeting one of the greatest famines 
that ever afflicted India and Gujarat in particular. The 
strain upon the finances imposed by this famine was so great 
that with the utmost care and economy it took five years for 
the Thakore Saheb to restore them to a sound condition. He 
had, however, the satisfaction at the end of 1908 of seeing 
the State debts completely wiped off, after remitting about 
Rs. 80,000 of assessment in the interests of the poor cultivators. 
The Thakore Saheb's interest is not confined to the manage- 
ment of his estate. He is an active member of the Municipal 
and Local Boards and his advice 1s sought in all agricultural 
and municipal matters by Government as well as by the 
Valukdars and Sardars of Gujarat. Jt was on his interven- 
tion that the Government of Bombay recognised the claims of 
the Gujarat Talukdars and constituted them into a special 
electorate with the right of electing a representative of their 
own to the Bombay Legislative Council under the Morley- 
Minto scheme of reforms introduced two years ago. It was 
in the fitness of things that the Thakore Saheb should be the 
first member to be elected under this franchise, although the 
competition among the Talukdars was very keen. From his 
place in the Council he repeatedly urged on Government the 
claims of the Broach-Jambusar Railway Project which had 
long been pendimg and he may reasonably take credit to him- 
self that the scheme has at last received the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India. The Thakore Saheb, ever keen 
lo improve the condition of his people, visited the great Exhi- 
bition at Allahabad in 1910, and so well impressed was he 
with the things he saw that he deputed his Karbhari, Mr. 
Harilal Nanabhai, and five selected cultivators to study the 
modern agricultural methods and implements which were 
exhibited, with a view to introducimg them in his estate. The 
Thakore Saheb is a devout Mahomedan like his forefathers and 
is a generous patron of all movements for uplifting his 
co-religionists. The following well-attested tradition may be 
cited in proof of the piety of the Amod Thakores. A bhesinghji, 





who was Thakore when Mountstuart Elphinstone was Gover- 
nor of Bombay, desired to call on His Excellency, who, during 
one of his tours, had pitched his camp at a village near Amod. 
The Governor's visiting hour was between 4 and 5 p.m. but 
this was an hour which was observed by Abhesinghji as his 
hour of devotion. Rather than postpone his devotional exer- 
cises, he followed the Governor from place io place in the 
hope of being able to meet him at some other hour, until at 
last His Excellency, out of regard for the Thakore’s exemplary 
piety, fixed a convenient hour for the interview as an 
exceptional case. 

The Thakores of Amod are descended from the Jadhav 
Clan of Rajputs and have retained, from time immemorial, 
black as the colour of their flags and the coverings of their 
drums. A remote ancestor, Rah Gangave, conquered Juna- 
gadh and made other additions to his territories. The famous 
Dula Rana, a descendant of this Chief, founded a kingdom at 
Boova, a village situated two miles to the south of Amod. His 
successor Harisingji extended his rule on all sides, and levied 
tribute from Ujjain in the East, and Navsari and Gandevi in 
the South. He also subdued Rajpipla and compelled its ruler 
to become his feudatory. As a measure of the power and 
possessions to which Harisingji attained, it is mentioned 
that he had 72 elephants in his stables. The gadi 
in Amod was established about the middle of fifteenth century 
by Singji, a descendant of Harisingji. Its original name was 
Mukballabad. Nagrana, a descendant of Singji, paid a visit 
to the Kimg of Gujarat, Mahomed Begda, with whom. he was 
on terms of intimate friendship and under whose influence he 
embraced Mahomedanism. This happened in the ycar 1486 
of the Christian era. ‘The title of Khan was bestowed on him 
as a special favour by the ruler of Gujarat and his descendants 
have since been known as Molesalam Grassias. Himatsingji, 
who ruled at the end of the eighteenth century, was a man of 
great learning and a liberal patron ef Pandits and other 
scholars. He extended the capital, and, although a Maho- 
medan, was on cordial terms with the Peshwas. The 
subsequent history of the Thakores of Amod was one of internal 
dissension till the British power intervened to assure the rights 
of succession to the legitimate heirs. 

We have referred already to Maha Rana Fatesingji's 
voluntary act of abdication in favour of his eldest grandson 
in order to frustrate the designs of his younger son. Amod 
under its present Thakore has entered an era of assured peace 
and prosperity. The Thakore Saheb is blessed with two sons and 
four daughters. He is respected by his colleagues in the 
Legislative Council as a thoughtful and conscientious student 
of affairs. As a Talukdar he has shown himself a humane 
and generous landlord. He is respected by Hindus and 
Mahomedans alike, and in these days when there are so many 
influences working to sow discord between the two great 
communities of India, noblemen like the Thakore Saheb, who 
command the confidence and goodwill of both, have an especial 
value. In this respect, the present Thakore of Amod is but 
keeping up the highest traditions of his distinguished family. 
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SAHEB PANT PRATINIDHI 


SHRIMANT BALA 
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Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, 


Chief of Aundh. 








JHE Aundh State is in the Bombay Presidency, 
under the Political Superintendence of the 
Collector of Satara. It lies in the east of 
Satara. The State was feudatory to the Raja 
of Satara and became the same to the British 

Government on the lapse of the Satara Raj in 1849. 
The Chief retains all his former rights and privileges. 
The administration is now conducted on the prin- 
ciples of the British Government. The title of the Chief 
is Pant Pratinidhi. The total area of the State is 501 square 
miles. 'Phere are 72 villages and the population is 68,918. 
The gross revenue is Rs. 2,75,942-1-0. The name of the pre- 
sent Chief is Bhawanrao Pandit Pant Pratinidhi. The family 
of the Chief of Aundh belonged originally to the village of 
Kinhi, lying in the portion of the Aundh State bordering on 
the Koregaon Taluka of the Satara District. The Kulkarni 
Watan of the village belonged to this family as a grant of 
the old Bijapur kingdom. On the overthrow of this kingdom 
Shivaji, the first Maratha ruler, established his rule in the 
Maratha country and the family continued to enjoy the same 
position as was enjoyed during the rule of the Bijapur 
kingdom. After Shivaji's death the Maratha kmgdom 
passed to his son Sambhaji, who was killed by Aurangzeb, 
and his son taken prisoner to Delhi. The Maratha kingdom 
then fell into the hands of Sambhaji’s brother Rajaram, in 
whose time was created the office of Pratinidhi with powers 
of a Viceroy of the Maratha King. All the Ministers of the 
Maratha Court including the Peshwas used to work under 
him and he represented the king in his absence. The first 
Pratinidhi appointed by Rajaram was one Pralhad Niraj. 












































In those days a member of the present Pratimidni 
family named Parshuram Trimbuk left his native place 
Kinhi and accepted service at Satara under the Govern- 
ment of Rajaram. He was a person of extraordinary 
abilities and rose rapidly to higher posts. ^ Eventually 
Rajaram died and the reins of Government passed 
into the hands of his Rani, Tarabai. The Pratinidhi, 
Pralhad Niraj, appointed by Rajaram, died and was succeeded 
by two other persons who proved men of very mediocre 
abilities. The office of Pratinidhi was not then hereditary 
and consequently Tarabai, seeing the great abilities of 
Parshuram Trimbuk of Kinhi, which were much needed. to 
meet the urgent needs of the then Maratha kingdom, appointed 
him as Pratinidhi. He proved equal to the occasion and in the 
absence of a Maharaja, strong in capacity, conducted the 
rule of the kingdom with great wisdom and courage and 
saved it from ruin, which had been imminent owing both 
to foreign hostilities and to dissensions at home, Owing to his 
high military abilities the Maratha kingdom was saved from 
the attacks of Aurangzeb. After the death of Aurangzeb, 
Shahu returned to the Deccan from Delhi, and claimed his 
kingdom from Tarabai, who had an imbecile son Shivaji II. 
Tarabai would not give up the kingdom and serious dissen- 
sions arose, which ended in Tarabai acquiring on behalf of 








her son a portion of the kingdom, which.is now Kolhapur, 
and the principal re Ho passed to Shahu who 
retained Parshuram Trimbuk as his Pratinidhi and made the 
office hereditary in his family. From this Parshuram Trimbuk 
is descended the present ruler of Aundh. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that at the most critical period of its existence the 
Maratha kingdom was saved from. subjection to the Maho- 
medans by -Parshuram Trimbuk. He was succeeded by several 
celebrated rulers from his family, noted chiefly for loyalty to 
the king of the Marathas and opposed to the usurpation of 
the Maratha rule by the Minister Peshwa. The Pratinidhis 
who ruled during the existence of the Maratha kingdom 
were as follows :— 

Parshuram Trimbuck Es 1701 A.D. to 1718 
Shrinivas Parashram alias gu 1718 to 1746 
Jagjivanrao Parsharam ... FK e. 1746 to 1754 
Shrmivasrao Ganga- 

dhor alias Bhawanrao 

Parashramrao Shrinivasrao 


1754 to 1777 
oC to 1848 

The State of the Pratinidhi as Metam granted to him 
by the Maratha King produced a revenue of Rs. 18,00,000. 
Half of the State was given in charity by several ancestors 
of the Pratinidhi. In the time of the last Peshwa, Bajirao 
II, the Pratinidhi was Parashram Shrinivas. He never 
liked the supremacy of the Peshwa and resented the imprison- 
ment of the Maharaja of Satara by the Peshwa by invading 
the territory of the Peshwa. The Peshwa sent his army 
against Parashram Shrinivas, who had his right hand cut off 
in battle and who, after receiving several more wounds, was 
captured and kept in confinement at Poona. He remained in 
this condition for about eight years. In the end he was 
released with a small part of his State, which is now the 
Aundh State, the remaining territory becoming lost owing to 
the overthrow of the Peshwa in 1818. After this Parashram 
Shrinivas made a treaty with the British Government and 
became a feudatory of the Raja of Satara, whom the British 
Government restored to his State after the extinction of the 
Peshwas. 

In 1849 the Satara Raj lapsed to the British and 
since then the Pratinidhi has continued to be a feudatory Chief 
of the British Government. The successor of Parashram 
Shrinivas, from A.D. 1848 to A.D. 1901, proved a ruler of 
great ability and, in his time, the administration of the State 
was organised on the same principles as are followed under 
British rule. His rule was especially marked by a strict 
observance of religious and moral principles. ‘The next 
ruler was Parashram Shrinivas (from A.D. 1902 to A.D. 1905). 
Immense remissions of revenue were granted during his rule 
to the ryots. Roads were constructed and improved, and school 
houses and a huge hall at Aundh were built and much was 
expected to be done, but owing to lack of domestic happiness 
his life proved short and he died a premature death. 
He was succeeded by his son Gopal Krishnarao (A.D. 
1905 to A.D. 1907). This ruler proved unlucky. Gopal 
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Krishnarao was removed from the gadi and the present ruler 
ascended it on 4th November, 1909, under the auspices of 
the British Government and amidst the sincere good wishes of 
his numerous friends and the cheers of his subjects, who looked 
upon his suecession as commencing a new era in the rule of 
the Aundh State. 

The Chief, whose name is Bhawanrao, alias Bala Saheb, 
was born on 24th October, 1868, and belongs to the Deshastha 
Yajurvedi Brahman caste. From his childhood he showed 
remarkable signs of intelligence and his parents took timely 
steps to have him educated in a manner fitting to the rank and 
position he was expected to hold in the State. Though it was 
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clear through the then existing demoralising influences of the 
Darbar of a Native State. His career at the Deccan College 
was a sound one, and earned for him the esteem of all his 
Professors, one of whom was the Principal, Dr. Selby, who 
entertained for him warm feelings of personal regard. He 
graduated as a B.A. in the year 1894 and went to Bombay 
and learnt law, but exigencies which arose at home 
and the State required the aid of his abilities. He sacrificed 
all chances of a bright future career elsewhere in the interests 
of his State and immediately returned to Aundh and stood 
by the side of his august and aged father. The famines 
proved constant at that time and the State treasury required 
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never thought that he had a chance of succeeding to the 
gadi, still it was intended by his wise father that his 
abilities should be utilised in the interests of the State 
in the way of help and advice to its rulers. His 
early education was completed in  Aundh under able 
teachers and the foundation was so well laid that he soon 
went to Satara, studied and passed the Matriculation Exami- 
nation from the Satara High School and entered the Deccan 
College. This was then a feat of great ability and streneth 
of character on the part of a younger son of a ruling Chief. 
He was then the only instance of an educated prince among 
the Southern Maratha ruling Chiefs and had to steer his way 


skilful Management, and this was provided by him. Owing 
to his ability and tact the State was saved from a very 
critical situation. His father being in declining years, he 
rendered valuable assistance as regards the general manage- 
ment of the State as the Chief Secretary of his father. After 
his father’s death he retired from office, the State having 
been handed over to his elder brother Parashramrao. 

It may be mentioned here that from a very early age 
the Chief showed signs of genius in drawing and painting. 
Though he had no opportunities to take lessons from masters 
in art, his natural genius developed so rapidly that in a short 
time his paintings began to be admired by those who were 
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privileged to see them. After retirement from his office under 
his father he spent most of his time in applying himself to 
the advancement of his artistic studies, and looking after 
the education of his only son. It was during this time that 
he produced the best of his paintings, which are admired 
for their excellence. ‘He devoted his attention also to his illus- 
trations of the Ramayana, to the completion and exhibition of 
which his friends and admirers look forward with great 
hopefulness. 

Though he had retired from the State, Providence needed 
him there, and im spite of his remote chances, circumstances 
arose which brought him back to the State as its ruler in 
1909 to fulfil as it were the mission for which he was born, 
viz:—the entry of the Aundh 
State on a new era of administra- 
tion on the most advanced model, 
under his able and intelligent 
guidance. Before he was actually 
installed, he was presented in a 
large Hall at Aundh to his sub- 
jects as a ruler shortly to be 
installed by Government and it 
was a moving sight to see their 
feelings of pleasure at his return 
and presence amongst them. At 
the installation before a distin- 
guished gathering he conveyed to 
his subjects what he was to be by 
the simple words, “I shall do my 
duty." The Chief, it may be 
mentioned, is married to the 
daughter of Mr. Shankerrao 
Vithal alias Appasaheb Puneker, 
who is now a pensioner in the 
Baroda State. From the time he 
assumed the reins of Government, 
he has become so much devoted to 
his duty that he rarely finds time 
to occupy himself with his 
favourite pursuit of painting. He 
has closely scrutinized all depart- 
ments of his State and by a 
prolonged tour has made himself 
acquainted at first hand with the 
wants of his subjects so that his 
plans of reform are already 
formed and are awaiting intro- 
duction as opportunities offer. _ 

The first and principal step 
taken by him was to encourage 
trade and manufactures in his 
State. Under his auspices a fac- Son 
tory has been established for the 
purpose of making iron agricultural implements. It belongs 
to Kirlosker Brothers and is at Kundal. Another metal factory 
was established under the auspices at Aundh, where several 
metal articles of domestic use are made and sold at cheap rates 
to the people. Facilities are given to merchants, and several 
weavers and other artizans have been introduced into the 
State and are doing useful business. The chief manufactures 
are coarse country cloth, woollen and cotton. Both these 
are in much demand. The woollen cloth, called kamblees, is 
exported in large quantities to the Konkan. Im order to 
encourage the manufacture of cloth, taga? advances have been 
given to some weavers by the State Bank, which is an 
infant institution of much promise. 
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In point of education, matters are progressing rapidly. 
The High School, which was declining, has been revived and 
may be expected soon to become a model institution. Female 
education is much encouraged and a novel system has been 
introduced of teaching English reading and writing to very 
small girls along with vernacular primary education. It is 
surprising that the girls show a greater desire for English 
than for the vernacular, and the facility for learning English 
attracts such girls to the school as would not ordinarily 
attend it. Fducation is making rapid progress amongst the 
depressed classes, for whom separate schools have been estab- 
lished, where instruction is given at night. ‘he Chief wants 
to introduce special hours for educating agriculturists' chil- 
dren, most of whom go and help 
their parents in the fields and can- 
not attend school in the usual 
hours. He has made primary 
education free. 

Legislation has been brought 
up to date by the Chief and he 
watches carefully the internal 
administration of the State. The 
lower offices are carefully exa- 
mined and he exacts speedy 
despatch of work. For the speedy 
and inexpensive settlement of 
petty civil and criminal disputes 
he is contemplating the introduc- 
tion of a system of village 
Panchayats on very simple 
principles. 

The Chief is very keen ‘on 
village sanitation and has estab- 
lished a practice of systematically 
destroying prickly pear, in order 
to improve the general health of 
the people. Great attention is 
paid to water supply and several 
wells have been sunk to supply 
pure water for the poeple to drink. 
Work is in progress to supply 
two towns in the State with pure 
spring water by means of pipes, 
and the completion of this work 
is caleulated to increase the popu- 
lation and business in general in 
both the towns. 

As regards agriculture the 
principal thing that occupies 
his attention is the intreduction 
of irrigation as much as possible 

CHER in order to make the State 
immune from famine. He has 

several schemes in view to be carried out as opportunities offer. 
He has established new cattle bazars and markets 
for the convenience of agriculturists. He holds agricultural 
shows to encourage cattle breeding and agriculture, and has 
introduced stallions to improve and encourage horse breeding, 
which, according to expert opinion, will be a very profitable 
business in some parts of the State. The State maintains two 
herds of cattle—one of the Khillar kind at Atpadi and the 
other of the Krishna Valley sort in Gundal. The former 
herd contains some very valuable cattle of the best and 
purest Khillar type. Atpadi once enjoyed a great reputation 
for its breed of Deccan horses and ponies, and the present 
Chief is keenly anxious to revive the industry in that locality- 
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He shortly is going to introduce Co-operative Credit Societies 
and a record of rights, for which the preliminaries have 
already been arranged. The principal crops grown in the 
State are cotton, wheat, gram, jowari, bajri, groundnut and 
linseed. All these are exported in large quantities. 

The Ohiefs gardens are models to the people and his 
example is followed by several subjects in introducing new and 
profitable crops. In these gardens he shows experiments, in 
co-operation with the Agricultural Department of the Bombay 
Government, for the edification of his subjects. He has started 
Schemes for the improvement of the breeds of milk cattle 
and his dairy, recently established for his domestic purposes, 
was admired by an expert who happened to visit. it. 

For the benefit of the families of State servants he has 
established a fund which provides pensions to widows and 
orphans of such of them as happen to die a premature death. 
He has established a system of affording relief to his Jagir- 
dars and Inamdars whose estates have become encumbered. 
They are relieved of their debts from State funds, recovery 
being made by easy instalments. Families of noble and 
ancient descent are thus being relieved of much misery and 
are being restored to a position equal to what they. are 
expected to hold. š 

The Chief's charities, publie and private, are liberal 


but appropriate and given to deserving objects. Since his 
advent a new dispensary has been opened in the State amd 
the building of an up-to-date hospital has been undertaken 
at Aundh as a memorial to the late King Edward VIT. 
The Chief considers that the planting of fruit trees, 
especially-such as require no care after about three or four 
years, is a great necessity. The increase of such trees will yield 
a considerable side income to the agriculturists and when the 
Chief goes on tour a villager who has planted trees gets the 
privilege of the Ohief's favours, which are never bestowed on 
those who do not deserve them. This industry is making rapid 
strides since the commencement of the rule of this Chief. ; 
He excites the greatest admiration in his private life. 
It is simple and devoted to his family and his family 
circle is extremely happy. His wants are very few and 
“simple, and constant efforts are made to devote as much of 
the revenue as possible to public needs. He has collected a 
unique library of rare works on art and literature which has 
been greatly admired by distinguished visitors to Aundh. 
He has a son, aged 18 years. He is now in the Deccan 
College studying for the B.A. of the Bombay University. He 
is full of promise. He was recently married with great eclat 


at Aundh to a daughter of the distinguished gentleman, Rao 
Bahadur Pandit, at Nagpur. 
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ICH IS Highness Maharaul Shri Indrasinhji is the 
y eldest son of. His Highness Maharaul Shri 
NS Pratapsinhji Gulabsinhji, the late Raja Saheb 
DN a>) of Bansda. His Highness was born on the 
7 16th of February of the year 1888, and was 
early placed under a clever and experienced teacher. 
In 1898 he had the misfortune to lose his dear mother, 
whose untimely death was mourned by a large 
circle of relatives. When His Highness was about 
twelve years of age he was sent to be educated at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, where he remained for nearly seven 
years. During this period His Highness acquired a fair 
knowledge of English and other subjects, besides acquiring 
in the course of his student career a strong liking 
for athletic and martial sports. His Highness has retained 
his love of indoor and outdoor games. He excels in 
riding and shikar. While at college he won the esteem of 
his teachers and his confreres by a close attention 
to study and by his kind, affable, and graceful manners. He 
was on the point of completing his studies at the College 
when his late lamented father was attacked by paralysis. 
The youthful heir-apparent had, thereupon, to exchange his 
books for the business of administration. This was in the 
year 1905. The cruel illness of his father brought upon the 
young prince an amount of work and responsibility which 
few others except him would have discharged as successfully 
as he did. He attended to every detail of the administra- 
tion of the State. Of course he received every help and 
guidance from his father and the ministers of the State. This 
early apprenticeship made him thoroughly acquainted with 
the very useful yet difficult art of governing a Native State. 
His deep sympathy with his people, his keen sense of 
justice, his abounding generosity and above all his graceful 
and affable manners have made him greatly popular through- 
out Bansda State. He has three brothers and the relations 
of the brothers to one another are as cordial as could be 
desired. 

In 1901 His Highness visited Mysore in company with 
his father to attend the marriage ceremony of the Maharaja 
Saheb of Mysore. From Mysore he accompanied his father 
to Bangalore, Seringapatam, the Kolar Gold Mines, Poona 
and other places. 

In 1908 His Highness accompanied his father, the late 
lamented Raja Saheb, to Delhi, to attend the Coronation 
Durbar held there by the Viceroy, His Excellency Lord Curzon. 

In 1904 he married the Kunveri of Maharana Shri Vijay 
Devji, the Raja Saheb of Alirajpur State, but unfortunately 
She died in 1909 at an early age. 'Two years after this sad 
occurrence, on the 9th of May, 1911, His Highness' second 
marriage took place with the Kunveri of Raolji Shri Takhat- 
sinhji, daughter of the Thakore Saheb of Mansa State. 





In 1905 His Highness was present with his father at 
the reception at Bombay of Their Royal Highnesses the then 
Prince and Princess of Wales and had the honour of being 
presented to them. 

In 1907-08 he visited the Nasik District, the Baria State 
in Revakantha Agency and the Palitana State in Kathiawad. 
In Nasik District he was accompanied by his brothers and 
had the opportunity of seeing the Lena Caves, and the ancient 
temples in Trimbak and other places. 

In 1908 he was entrusted by his father with the control 
of the Educational Department of the State, in which Depart- 
ment he introduced many reforms. 

In 1909 he visited in Bombay His Excellency Lord Minto, 
the Viceroy and the Governor-General of India. 

In January, 1910, His Highness went to Barwani in 
Central India to attend the installation of Maharana Shri 
Ranjitsinhji of Barwani State. 

In January, 1911, he with his brothers went to Allahabad 
to witness the Allahabad Industrial Exhibition and thence they 
all went to Agra. 

In March, 1911, he took a very prominent part in the 
celebrations in connection with the Silver Jubilee of the 
Administration of his father. 

His Highness is a lover of literature, has a fine taste for 
music and takes a practical interest in photography and paint- 
ing. In manners he is simple, amiable and courteous, and 
his habits are of a strictly temperate character. 

The demise of His Highness' father, the late lamented 
Raja Saheb, took place at Devlali on the 90th September, 1911. 
His Highness has thus called upon by the decree of Providence 
to take the reins of the State in his own hands. His Highness 
is eminently fitted by his previous training and by his active 
participation in the Administration of the State even during 
the life time of his late lamented father for the responsibilities 
of his high position. 

Bansda State is in the Political Agency of Surat, and 
has an area of 215 square miles. The Bansda Chiefs are 
Rajputs descended from the Solanki race, and at one time 
their dominions extended to the sea coast. But the incursions 
of Mahomedans and Marathas greatly reduced their territory. 
The latter were the first to levy a tribute on Bansda, which 
was transferred in 1802 under the Treaty of Bassein to 
the British Government from the Peshwa. The Chief bears 
the title of Raja, and is entitled to a salute of nine guns. 
The family follows the rule of primogeniture and has received 
a sanad authorizing adoption. The Bansda Chief has powers 
to try his own subjects for capital offences. The gross revenue 
and expenditure of the State are about four and three lakhs 
of rupees -respectively. In 1873 the Raja . abolished 


transit duties in exchange for an annual payment by 
Government. 
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HIS HIGHNESS RANJITSINHJI MAHARAJA SAHEB OF DEVGAD BARIA 
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< MEAM the Indian States situated in Gujarat, 
= ©) Devgad Baria, a small principality in the east 





í Yn. R of the Province, is by no means the least 
> nA) Interesting. With an area of 813 square 
Era miles it supports a population of only 
CS 115,201, according to the figures of the last census, 


p and shows an average revenue of Rs. 4,33,000. "The 
Š military force of the State consists of 3 Field Guns, 
42 Cavalry and 194 Infantry. The Baria Ruler enjoys 
plenary powers and is entitled to a salute of nine guns. 
Succession to the gadi is by primogeniture, but the right of 
adoption was conferred on the Raja of Baria and his succes- 
sors im 1890. 

The Rajas of Baria belong to the Khichi Ghonan Rajputs 
whose head Annal is said to have been created by Vasith 
Muni out of the Agni Kund on Mount Abu. Ajayapal, one 
of the Annal's successors, founded the city of Ajmere and 
another successor, Manikrai who settled at Sambhar, has 
handed down the title of Sambhari Rao, or Lord of Sam- 
bhara. The Khichi Ghonans appear to have first settled in 
the Sind Sagar, and in the 11th century we find Bir Bilander, 
or Dharmagaj, one of the successors of Manikrai, defending 
Ajmere against Mahmud of Ghazni. His successor Bisaldev 
or Visaldev flourished from 1010 to 1074 and founded the 
town of Vishalnagar in North Gujarat. — The line of his 
immediate successors culminated in the immortal Prithiraj 
Chohan, the celebrated hero of Chand's great epic, the Prithiraj 
Raso. After the death of Prithiraj on the field of battle the 
Khiches settled in a part of Malwa, which came to be called 
after them the Khichi Vada. In 1300 Khichi Hamir, a 
descendant of Prithiraj, gallantly defended Ranthambhor 
against Aloudin Khilji, but after the fall of this stronghold 
a large body of Khichis migrated to Gujarat, and there in 
ALD: 1244, under the leadership of Palanshi conquered the 
kingdom of Champaner. This was an important conquest, 
for Champaner and its dependencies remained in the Palanshi 
family for no less than eleven generations. But in 1484-85, 
after a prolonged siege of 12 years, the fortress of Champaner 
gallantly defended by Patai Rawal alias Pratab Sing, who 
was then the reigning Prince, fell at last, by a combination 
of treachery and stratagem to the renowned Sultan Mahmad 
Bezda aid. The story goes that the Raval’s brother-in-law 
treacherously joined the Mahomedans and leading the Rajput 
Prince to believe that he was sending a supply of grain for 
the garrison managed under that pretence to convey into the 
fort, hidden in sacks, some one or two thousand—for the 
accounts are not definite—armed men. The defeat of the 
garrison followed and was signalized by the capture pi the 
unfortunate Prince and his Minister Doongarsingh. Sooner 
than renounce their faith and become converts to Tslam, the 
option given them if they wished to preserve their lives, they 
chose death and were both barbarously murdered, their bodies 
afterwards being exposed on stakes. The capture of 
Champaner parted the two surviving sons of Patai Raval. 
Prithviraj, the elder, founded the State of Chota Udaipur, while 






the younger, Doongerji, founded that of Baria. The chronicles 
are somewhat vague at this point in the-history of the State, 
but we eventually find that on the death of Mansing, one of 
the successors of Doongerji, the State was left with a widowed 
Rani and a young son. The Government was seized by an 
usurper, the Rani and her son Prithiraj taking refuge mean- 
while with the Rawal of Doongerpur, the Queen’s father. 
Under this friendly protection Prithiraj stayed for 12 years, 
returning to Daria in 1782. Taking arms he drove out the 
usurper and built the present town of Devgad Baria. 

The Baria State from the very beginning had a severe 
struggle for its existence and the maintenance of its independ- 
ence; but its efforts were successful. Tt never paid tribute 
or acknowledged subordination to either the Musalman or the 
Maratha Government. Indeed, so far from paying tribute 
the State actually levied chauth from three of Scindia's own 
districts in the Panch Mahals, named Dohad, Halol and Kalol. 
The chauth in 1819 was commuted to a money payment and 
the British Government undertook to pay the same direct to 
the State, recouping itself by deducting the amount of the 
chauth from the tribute which the State of Dunawada paid to 
Scindia through them. 

Prithiraj left four sons and two daughters. Rayadharji 
succeeded to the throne, and four or five rulers followed whose 
reigns call for no comment. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century (1803), when Jaswatsingji was the reigning 
prince, we find the Baria Raj loyally co-operating with the 
British, when Doulatrai Sindia’s districts in Gujarat were 
taken possession of by a British force wnder Colonel Murray. 
Mr. J. P. Willoughby, the Political Agent in Rajpipla, in his 
report dated some 28 years later, remarks:—“ The success 
of that campaign appears to have been materially facilitated 
by the friendship and good will displayed towards us by the 
Rajah of Baria, who was considered the principal of the Bheel 
Rajas to the northward of the Nerbudda. The conduct 
pursued by the Baria Government throughout this campaign 
ealled forth the warmest thanks and praises of the Command- 
ing officer and a treaty was entered into by us subsidizing 
a detachment of the Baria Bheels at a monthly expense of 


"Rs. 1,800. This secured the friendship and co-operation of 


this tribe and enabled our convoys and detachments to pass 
through the country without molestation.” ^ In one of his 
reports the Colonel observes:—“The friendship of the Baria 
Raja has ma particular manner favoured us. His country 
is a continued chain of defiles for many miles; he has per- 
mitted me without molestation to occupy these defiles, and 
has promised that his whole force shall assist should an 
enemy attempt to penetrate by that route, which is the only 
good road into Gujarat." On another occasion he reports: — 
“Major Holmes speaks in high terms of the friendship he 
has experienced in his march through the country of the 
Raja of Baria." In return for this friendly aid the Colonel 
proposed to cede to the Raja whatever districts might be con- 
quered to the Fast of Baria in the direction of Ujjain and 
also the districts of Jhallod, in lieu of certain claims upon 
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death and the State during the minority was managed by 
the Bombay Government. The young Chief’s education was 
carefully looked after on modern lines and when the Baria 
ruler succeeded to the gadi in November 1876 one of his 
first thoughts was to raise the educational standard of his 
people. He founded a number of vernacular schools, and 
among other sound improvements opened an experimental 
farm which was put under the management of a practical 
agriculturist. This institution is doing splendid service, and 
is in a highly flourishing condition. The improvement of 
the various breeds of cattle is also a matter which receives 
much attention and works of public utility also engaged the 
earnest attention of the State. His Highness was a keen and 


the other districts conquered from Sindia on this side of India. 
"Though these intentions were never carried into effect owing 
to political adjustments of territory between the British. and 
the Gwalior Governments, the foregoing exhibits in a very 
favourable light the attitude of the Baria Raj towards the 
British, of its fidelity and goodwill, and affords a signal proot 
that in proportion to its ability it has on every occasion shown 
itself to be a useful ally of tho British Government. It should 
be mentioned that the aid and assistance referred to were 
rendered by the Baria State at considerable risk to itself, as 
it thereby incurred the enmity of its powerful neighbours, who 
possessed means and opportunities for destructive visitations 
into Baria territory The British Government were not slow 
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to recognise all this and ensured the integrity of the State skilled sAzkari and his sportsmanlike qualities and his great 
under the treaty of Sirji Anjangaon. kindness to his people made him an extremely po ular zu 

Å Jaswantsinghji was succeeded by Gangdasji, in whose He visited Bombay when the present King dE Pri ji 
reign there was a good deal of trouble owing to the treachery of Wales, came to India, and he was also iron = Ser 


a Brahmin named Naranji Dave.  Gangdas died in 1819 Durbar of 1903. His death took place after a short illness 
and his Minister Roopji, a brother of Naranji Dave, took the on 29th February 1908, his surviving children being two 
7 : 5 


reins of Goyernment in his own hands, and deposed for a sons Ranjitsinhji i 

€ Ye : | no , Ë s Ranjitsmhji and Nahar ji 

time Prithiraj, the rightful heir, m favour of a substitute. s Qn E 
The British Government however intervened and placed The ruling Prince, Raja Ranjitsinhji, received his 


Prithiraj on the throne. Prithiraj reigned no less than 44 education at the Rajkumar College, where his dili in hi 

= being greatly beloved by his people. He died in 1864. studies earned for him the high opinions of Mr. ‘Wading a 

Bee aC hes ee Ps father of the present Raja, and Mr. Mayne. De is a good equestrian and a keen 10 
eceeded him. He was only nine years of age at his father’s Heis a splendid pigsticker and his prowess as a hunter of big 
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HIS HIGHNESS'S FIRST TIGER SHOT 
AT THE AGE OF 15. 
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game may be judged from the fact that he has already bagged 
between fifty aud sixty tigers. He keeps a first rate stud of 
horses. His Highness visited Europe with his brother and his 
late lamented father in 1903. His installation on the gadi 
took place in 1908, and for the onerous duties of ruler he 
was prepared by careful tuition in administrative work under 
the able guidance of his Dewan, Mr.. Harilal M. Parekh. 
His Highness is one of the best types of the Indian ruler 
brought up on modern lines. Some idea of the aims by 
which he is animated may be gathered from an extract from 
a speech he delivered on the occasion of his installation. 
Replying to a speech made by Mr. R. C. Brown, the Political 
Agent, the young Ruler said:—'* You have been kind enough 





to refer to the services rendered by my ancestors from the 
commencement of the 19th. century, and their unbroken loyalty 
to the British Government. It will be my pride to maintain 
the traditions of my ancestors in their loyalty and attachment 
to the British Raj. I shall always regard it as my 
most pious duty to promote the prosperity and well being of 
my people and it shall be my highest ambition to earn their 
eratitude by a proper discharge of my obligations to them, 
and securing to them fair and even-handed justice, full 
private libertv and all other blessings of an enlightened rule." 
As events have proved, these were no empty words. The 
young Chief is wisely following the precepts he enunciated. 
He is married to a daughter of the Maharaja of Rajpipla. 


KUMAR SHRI NAHARSINHJI OF BARIA. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


Maharajah of Bhavnagar, «c.s. 











of Ind is wrapt deeper in the fascinating 


Sei single portion of the vast and venerable land 
Á glamour of immemorial legend, tradition and 






d romance than is Kathiawar, the ancient 
AN territory of the Valabhi kings. To Kathiawar 

journeyed the mighty Gohils, that historic Rajput 

tribe whose very name signifies “the strength of the 

earth,” centuries before Norman William fought 

Saxon Harold at Senlac. ` Originally, as it would 
seem, vassals of the Valabhi kings, the Gohils, by degrees 
conquered the greater portion of Kathiawar, until they 
permanently rooted themselyes in the soil of Saurashtra and 
became the ancestors of that famous dynasty represented 
to-day by His Highness the Maharajah of Bhavnagar. It 
would occupy far too much space to tell the entire stirring 
tale of Gohil adventure. They were fighters ever, these men— 
warriors to the bone and marrow. Sejakji- Ranoji 
Mokheraji—what memories of raid and foray, of pitched 
battle, of fierce siege do these names not recall! It was 
Mokheraji, it may be remembered, who took Gogha from its 
Mahomedan defenders and made of Perim a royal capital. 
Mighty in physical stature as he was in deeds of “ derring 
do” ho died fighting against Muhammad Tughlak on Gogha 
soil, leaving behind him a name never to be forgotten in the 
annals of Saurashtra. 

On Mokheraji's death his elder son succeeded him, while 
his younger son Samarsinhji became the ancestor of the 
reigning Rajpipla line. Dungarji was succeeded by. Vijoji 
and the latter by his eldest son Kanoji, who fell in battle 
against the Muslims in. the fourteenth century. His death 
plunged the State into internal dissessions, for his son, 
Sarangji, who was left a minor, was imprisoned by the 
treachery of one of his uncles, Ramji, who usurped the throne. 
Desperate as Sarangji’s fortunes appeared, he was destined to 
triumph in the end and come into his rightful heritage. A 
loyal retainer penetrated to his prison in Ahmedabad, struck 


off his fetters and conducted him to Chitor, whose ruler, in the: — 


true spirit of chivalry, lent him an army wherewith to fight 
the usurper.  Sarangji was so completely successful 
that Ramji was humiliated and compelled to sue for mercy. 
With true nobility of character Sarangji not only granted his 
faithless uncle a free pardon, but bestowed upon him certain 
villages, the revenues from which ensured that he should be 
well supported in his old age. 

Of Sarangji’s successors some of the most famous were 
Shevdasji, who fell in battle against the Mahomedans, 
Ramdasji and Visoji his grandson who built a new Sihor, and 
Dhunaji who like the majority of his forebears went down to 
his death sword in hand. Dhunaji died in 1619, and his son 
Akherajji 1. who succeeded to the gadi was killed a year 
afterwards when in hot pursuit after a band of freebooters. 
Ratanji I. succeeded and his grandson Akheraji while still 
an infant was ousted from his throne anid, but for the prudence 
of his mother Anojiba, would undoubtedly have been mur- 
dered. This royal lady with her baby fled to Bhuj and was 









oiven an asylum by Rao Bhara, the powerful Gujarat 
Ð ` u 


Chieftain. Govindji, the usurper, fared but badly with his 
ill-gotten possessions. A conspiracy against Govindji grew 
to such a head that he was compelled to call in the aid of 
the Musulman Faujdar of Junagadh. ^ Govindjrs death 
restored Akherajji II. to the best part of his possessions, 
though the usurper's heir still held possession of Bhanderia. 
Akherajji won back Gogha in 1650 and regained from the 
Mahomedans most of his ancestral rights both in town and 
port; the Muslim authority being reduced to a mere nominal 
suzerainty. 

Bhaynagar then practically for the first time in her eventful 
history enjoyed the blessings of peace. The meteoric rise in 
the south of Shivaji and his empiré-building fighters, though 
they swarmed up to Gujarat, left the Gohils untouched, and 
when Ratanji IT. died in 1703, his son Bhavsinhji commenced 
a reign which was destined to be one of the most brilliant 
and glorious in the whole history of Bhavnagar. The 


' Marathi raids at the beginning of the eighteenth century on 


the Moghal Empire, then fast crumbling to decay, led to the 
most disloyal selfseeking and personal agerandisement 
among the Mahomedan Faujdars themselves. Bach of these 
powerful officials of the empire seized what he could in the 
hope of carving out a kingdom for himself. We at last 
find the Mahrattas attacking Sihor, the capital of the Gohil 
dynasty and this menacing event induced Bhaysinhji to 
select a new. site for the head of his administration. He 
accordingly founded the city of Bhavnagar, at the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay in 1723, and time has but served to 
demonstrate the wisdom of his choice. 

Bhavsinhji prudently allowed his new capital to grow in 
strength and importance until he should be able to face the 
attack of his enemies with equanimity. He diplomatically 
allowed. Sohrab Khan, the Governor of Surat, to find a friendly 
asylum in Bhavnagar when the Mahomedan ruler was 
compelled to flee from Surat in 1732. He further utilized 
his presence to counteract the influence of the Bahis in Gogha 
whence he eventually expelled them and got Sohrab Khan 
installed in their stead. It was this close intermixture of 
diplomacy and boldness in Bhavsinhji's temperament and 
character which made him a great chief and statesman, 
and his death in 1764 at the venerable age of 81 was deplored 
by his people as being nothing less than a national calamity. 

He left behind him five sons, of whom Akherajji TIT. 
succeeded to the gadi and worthily maintained Bhavnagar 
traditions. His reign though brief advanced the for- 
tunes of his State not a little. Wakhtsinhji, his son, 
succeeded him in 1772. He considerably increased Bhav- 
nagar territory both by conquest and purchase and his long 
reign was full of many stirring and glorious episodes. His 
march against the stronghold of Mahuva in 1784 with 15,000 
men is an exploit still celebrated in the annals of the country ; 
and likely to be for centuries to come. His conquest of 
Kundla and Mitiala in 1790 created a formidable Kathi 
league against him but he was quite equal to the crisis. He 
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gave them no time to act in cohesion, but laid siege to Chital in 
1798, before even the Kathis were aware of his approach ; 
broke up the confederacy and garrisoned some of their most 
important strongholds with his own veteran soldiery. He 
subjugated the Bolad pargana. This series of triumphs at 
last made the Khasias sce the futility of further opposition. 
More cessions of territóry were made by the humbled Khasias, 
.and in 1794 we find this insatiable fighter again in the field 
against thé levies of Palitana and the outlawed Khumans in 
the Gir. With the defeat of the Nawab of Junagadh in 
1796 the old warrior turned his great talents to peace and 
territorial consolidation. 


The struggle between the English, the Peshwa and the 
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Gaekwar ended as we know by the first mentioned becoming 
paramount in Gujarat and Kathiawar and Wakhtsinhji at 
! once ranged himself on the side of the British. But the 
| times were out of joint for him and age had at last laid its 
hand on his strenuous and overmastering vitality. The 
British Edict, Regulation VI of 1816, which deprived him of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over his possessions m 
Dandhuka, Ranpur and Gogha came to him as a cruel blow 


and utterly broke his spirit. He died soon after the promul- 


gation of the edict, and will remain always one of the most 

heroic figures in the history of Kathiawar. 
Wakhtsinhji’s death in 1816 really ushered in the period 

of British paramount power in Kathiawar. 


Shortly after 
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Wajesinhji’s succession the Peshwa ceded to the British all 
tributory rights over Kathiawar and in 1820 fhe Gackwar 
followed suit. The first British Political Agency in 
Kathiawar was established in 1822. The Hast India Com- 
pany was the arbiter of Kathiawar fortunes, and the 
adjustment of claims, judicial settlement of disputes and 
demarcations of territory, due to the events consequent upon 
the Mahratta disruption, went on through a long series of 
years until we come to the settlement of 22nd December, 
1860, confirmed later on by the agreement of 1866 which 
restored to Jaswantsinhji then the Bhavnagar Ruler all that 
his ancestors had lost, and confirmed him in the wide posses- 
sions of his forefathers. 
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Jaswantsinhji was a most wise and enlightened Ruler and 
for his ready offer of help in the Mutiny he was granted by 
Lord Canning a sanad of adoption which guaranteed him in 
perpetuity the continuance of his line. Ten years after he 
was made a K.C.S.I. In 1868 as the result of a long and 
dearly cherished wish he made a pilgrimage to Benares, then 
a most arduous undertaking and there is no doubt the fatigue 
of the journey, added to the intense cold, brought about his 
eventual death, for he contracted a sickness from which he 
never really recovered, and died on the 11th April, 1870. 
Jaswantsinhji was a splendid pioneer in the path of whole- 
some and enlightened reform. He introduced vaccination into 
his State, established Post offices, promulgated sound Codes 
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of Civil and Criminal Procedure and was an ardent supporter 


of measures for the diffusion of education. He subscribed 
liberally to the Rajkumar College, though too ill to be present 
at the foundation ceremony ; and in honour of the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to India, he 
subscribed Rs. 75,000 for the construction of the Alfred High 
School in his capital and added another Rs. 25,000 for the 
endowment of scholarships bearing his name. He was only 
48 years of age when he died, a beloved Ruler whose untimely 
decease was the occasion of deep sorrow and lamentation. ` 

Takhtsinhji, his elder son, succeeded his father. but pers 
a minor the affairs of Bhavnagar were committed to a joint 
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he left in 1874. He finished his education under a European 
tutor. The young prince assumed full ruling powers on 
the 5th April, 1878, and for nearly 18 years, until 20th 
January, 1896, he ruled his people with wisdom, with firmness 
and with love. He travelled widely, visiting England in 1893, 
where he met numbers of the most distinguished people and 
had an audience at Windsor Castle with Her Majesty the 
late Queen Victoria. His untimely death was bitterly 


mourned by all classes, for his charities, his personal virtues, 
his love for his people, his unaffected nature, his wisdom and 
his energy had endeared him to all and made of Bhavnagar 
literally 


“a home of happy fortune.” A magnificent 
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administration composed of a European officer of the Indian 
Civil Service and Azam Gavrishankar Udayashankar, the 
experienced Dewan of the State. This arrangement, however, 
did not work as smoothly as was expected, and eventually Sir 
Seymour FitzGerald arranged for the administration to ke 
conducted jointly by the Dewan and Mr. E. H. Percival, CS. 
then Assistant Collector, Sholapur. Under the beneficent jomt 
administration which lasted for eight years, His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Takhtsinhji, G.C.S.I., L.L.D., as he afterwards 
became, was educated, and splendidly did he repay the care 
and solicitude exercised upon his youthful training. Born 
in 1858, he subsequently entered the Rajkumar College, which 


marble statue unveiled at Bhavnagar on the 9th March, 1896, 
preserves the lineaments of one who might with justice be 
called the father of his people. 

To the splendid heritage of Bhavnagar came in the 
fullness of time the present ruler, His Highness Bhavsinhji 
IIL, on the 10th February, 1896. First a student at the 
famous Rajkumar College he. was eventually under the 
tutelage of Mr. S. M. Fraser, of the Indian Civil Service 
and after his marriage in 1893 the services of Major Mere- 
wether (then Lieutenant) of the Indian Army were placed 
at the young ruler's disposal. His father appointed him 
Honorary Colonel of the Imperial Service Lancers and made 
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him an extra member of the State Council in which capacity 
he gleaned an insight into all Departments of the Adminis- 
‘tration, so that he became well trained in the machinery of 
the State. His Highness soon gave evidence that he inherited 
the high standard of honour and liberality conspicuous in 
his lamented father. His work during the terrible famine 
of 1899-1900 was distinguished by personal sacrifice and 
unremitting care for the distressed, and this season of 
adversity knit the hearts of the people and their Ruler 
together in bonds of the strongest affection. His Highness 
pursues a policy of wide liberality in public works and 
education. He bore for example, the entire cost of the 
extension of the Rajkumar College, which was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay and he has subscribed 
liberally to all kinds of educational and charitable 
organisations. At the time of the South African War, His 


Highness provided a troop of a hundred trained war horses 
(sixty of which were fully equipped) for the general forces in 
the field, as well as fifty trained chargers for Lumsden's 
Horse. 

At the present moment the State of Bhavnagar has an 


area of some 2,860 square miles with a population according 
to the Census of 1911 of 440,936. It pays an annual tribute 
to the British Government of Rs. 1,28,060; Rs. 3,581-8-0 as 
peshkashi to Baroda and Rs. 22,858 as zortalki to Junagadh. 
The gross revenue is some forty-five and a half lakhs of 
rupees, inclusive of Rs. 10,96,058, the income of the Bhavnagar 
State Railway, which is the sole property of the Durbar. The 
gross expenditure of the State is Rs. 39,79,653 inclusive of 
Railway expenses which average about Rs. 4,91,500. 

His Highness Maharaja Raol Shri Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.l., 
to give him his full titular distinctions, is the supreme and 
final authority in the State. He is assisted by a Dewan and 
a Naib Dewan. A very noteworthy feature of the Adminis- 
tration is the complete separation of Judicial from Executive 
functions and decentralization of authority among the various 
Departments of the State is complete. But the personality 
of His Highness is felt in the smallest detail of the Adminis- 
tration and it is safe to say that in modern India no better 
governed State exists than the ancient, glorious and pros- 
perous kingdom ruled by Bhavsinhji, the descendant of the 
mighty Gohils and the renowned Sejakji. 
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HEN Shivaji, the. founder of the Maratha 
Empire, passed suddenly and prematurely 
away in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, the fabric he had reared by the 
brilliant energy of his warlike genius was 

at once shaken to its very foundations. For the 
weak Sambhaji, his successor, after a season of 
misrule, was captured by the Moghals and, as history 
attests, was beheaded with cruel indignity in 1689 by 

Aurangzeb, the last of the Moghal. Emperors. There were 

dark days for the Deccan. Its plains and valleys were over- 

run, and hill fort after hill fort fell before the invader. 

Sambhaji’s son, Shahu, was captured by the Moghals, while 

Rajaram, the younger son of Shivaji, was driven from 

Maharashtra to seek protection in the strong fort of Ginji in 

the Karnatic. 

But it was the very sturm and drang of this bitter and 
humiliating adversity which filled strong hearts in the Deccan 
with an overmastering resolve to drive back the Great 
Moghal’s grand army to Hindustan, and from this crisis in 
Marathi history arose the beginnings of the present rulers of 
the Bhor State. _ The name of Shankaraji Narayan, the 





-ancestor of the family of the present Pant Sachiv of Bhor, will 


ever be remembered with honour in Maharashtra. By his 
magnetie personality he enlisted the services of the brave 
Mavlis and hill shepherds, and with the help of these hardy 
tribesmen he rendered yeoman’s service to his master, 


Chhatrapati Rajaram. It was in 1692 that Shankaraji ` 


performed the plucky feat of capturing the strong fort 
of Rajgad, an exploit still celebrated in song and 
story throughout the Deccan. The steep rocky escarpment of 
the fort presented what appeared an insuperable obstacle to 
any ordinary assault, but Shankaraji was no ordinary 
assailant. Tt is recorded that he ingeniously made use of an 
iguana to assist him im scaling the rock. A rope was attached 
io the animal which slowly climbed the rock and held fast in 
the clefts. Shankaraji then climbed the rope, followed by his 
men, and sword in hand led them to victory. This exploit was 
followed in the succeeding year by the capture of the forts 
Torna and Rohida. 

Shankaraji Narayan and Parasharam Trimbak, the 
ancestor of the present Chief of Aundh, were the two lieuten- 
ants of Ramchandra Pant Amatya, who had the management 
of the Marathi Raj when the latter had to resort to Ginji, and 
it was their own merit and personal bravery which won for 
them their eminent positions in the State. It was Shankara]i, 
for instance, who safely escorted his master from Ginji to 
Satara when the Marathi leaders decided to surrender Ginji 
to the Moghals. For this great service Rajaram issued a 
farman from Ginji conferrimg upon Shankaraji full powers 
to grant inams and annuities at his discretion. By the same 
farman the Chhatrapati of Satara enjoined his subjects and 
servants to act under the orders of Shankaraji and conferred 
upon him the title of “ Madarul Mohul," signifyimg the Most 
Faithful Commander. 


In 1697. Shankaraji was appointed * Sachiv," that is a 
member of the Cabinet of eight persons, and. his special duties 
were those of accountant and auditor. He was endowed also 
with a large jaghir, including the forts of Rajgad and 
Torna. He also acquired from the Maharaja certain villages 
in Inam and Sahotru-hakk, which gave him the right to claim 
one-sixth of the Government dues on every village belonging 
to the Chhatrapati. His elevation to Sachiv also carried with 
it the status of regality, and the usual ensigns of royalty then 
customary to the Marathi Durbar were conferred upon him. 

The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D. brought about 
a somewhat peculiar condition of affairs. Sambhajis son 
Shahu was released from prison and found that Tarabai was 
reigning at Satara on behalf of her minor son Shivaji. 
Tarabai shrewdly discerning the danger of Shahu’s claims 
exacted from Shankaraji, among others, an oath of allegiance 
to her son and a promise that they would not join Shahu in 
any case. Shahu, however, was not behindhand in pressing 
his claims, and when he came to Satara he also invoked the 
aid of Shankaraji, who found himself in an awkward dilemma. 
He reasoned that if he joined Shahu he would prove faithless 
to Tarabai, while if he remained loyal to the latter he would 
be faithless to Shahu, whom he regarded as no less his master. 
Shankaraji solved the difficulty by renouncing the world 
entirely. He became a sanyashi and breathed his last under 
a mango tree near the Pauchaganga Tirtha at Ambavade, 
eight miles to the west of Bhor, in 1708 A.D. It is notable 
that both Shahu and Tarabai were so impressed by 
Shankaraji’s action and his death that they provided for his 
descendants. Shahu continued Shankaraji's ministerial post 
and its attendant jaghir in the name of his minor son Naro 
Shanker, then only two years old, while Tarabai, on being 
dismissed by Shahu from Satara and establishing a separate 
gadi at Kolhapur, also made special provision for his posterity. 
When she nominated her Ashta Pradhans, she kept the 
Sachiva’s post vacant with a view to confer the same on 
Shaakaraji's descendant. The post is stil vacant in 
Kolhapur. 

During the regime of the Peshwas, which lasted up to 
1818, and in the succeeding rule of the East India Company, 
the Sachivs enjoyed all their high status,. and the treaty 
made by Mountstuart Elphinstone with the Pant Sachiv 
at Singhad in 1820 still regulates the cordial relations 
between the Chief of Bhor and the British Government, The 
Sachiv has always been respected as one of the Ashta Pradhan 
system of the Chhatrapati of Satara. A-sanad authorizing 
the Chief of Bhor tc adopt a son, failing direct issue, was 
granted to him along with other Indian Chiefs by the 
Proclamation of the late Queen Victoria in 1862. 

The reigning Chief of the State, Shrimant Shankarrao 
Pandit Pant Sachiv is the ninth in descent from his celebrated 
ancestor Shankaraji. He was born on the first day of Chaitra 
Shake, 1776, corresponding to the April of 1854 A.D., and 
was a minor when his father died in 1871. In 1874 he was 
invested with full powers. The young Chief sueceeded to a 
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State the finances of which were not satisfactory. But wise 
reforms were at once introduced. Orders were promptly issued 
to write off a large number of outstanding arrears and a 
permanent remission of other burdensome taxes was made. 
This anxious solicitude of the Chief for the welfare of his 
subjects earned the gratitude of his people, and obtained the 
approval of Colonel Godfrey, the Survey Commissioner. This 
important reform in land revenue was followed by acti- 
vities in other directions. Bhor is for the most part a hilly 
and mountainous State, and to facilitate general and commer- 
cial communication the construction of good roads at a heavy 
cost was embarked upon. This measure not answering 
expectations for the improvement and 
progress of trade, all import and 
export duties were abolished. For the 
last 36 years of the present Chief's rule 
between forty and fifty thousand rupees 
have been annually spent on public 
works, one of the results of this 
liberal policy being that nearly all 
the villages in the State are endowed 
with wells, chawadis and dharma- 
shalas. 

Education has received considerable 
attention. There is at Bhor, the capital, 
a high school where even poor ‘parents 
can get their children educated at eight 
annas a month. Primary education is 
free, and schools are opened and main- 
tained at any place on a request being 
preferred by the villagers to that effect. ` 
Altogether there are 53 schools in the 
State and the facilities for education thus 
provided are largely availed of by 
children of the backward and agricul- 
tural classes. 

The town of Bhor is well supplied 
with excellent water, this boon having 
been conferred in the lifetime of the 
father of the present Chief at a cost of 
one lakh of rupees. Justice is efficiently 
and impartially administered, Civil and 
Criminal courts of original and appellate 
jurisdiction have been established, while 
the Chief himself exercises the powers of 
a Court of Session and High Court. The 
Police Administration of the State is 
excellent, while in the arduous work of 
grappling with plague and famine the 
Chief has manifested energy and 
liberality. In 1896-97, when the State 
was stricken by famine, he opened many 
relief works which gave employment and sustenance to over 
100,000 of his subjects. He also opened poor houses which 
afforded gratuitous relief to over 150,000 persons who could 


not shift for themselves, and remitted over Rs. 21,500 in taxes 


due from poor cultivators. When crops are short, instead of 
giving suspensions followed by remissions, if crops again 
fail in subsequent years, the Chief gives remissions out- 
right, the amount varying with the extent of failure. Plague, 
that great scourge which has devasted India for so many 
years, has happily but lightly affected Bhor. In noticing the 
State Report some five years ago the Honourable Mr. R. A. 





SHRIMANT RAGHUNATHRAO SHANKARRAO, 
the young Chief of Bhor. 
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Lamb, Member of Council, commented on this satisfactory 
condition of affairs and warmly commended the measures 
against plague which, as he testified, had been organised on 
an adequate basis and worked with energy and ability. In 
Mr. Lamb's opinion it was doubtless due to this judicious 
course that the outbreak of plague in Bhor was restricted 
to such small figures. His Excellency Sir George Clarke, the 
Governor of Bombay, when on a visit to Bhor in November, 
1908, was especially interested in the Nira Right Bank Canal 
irrigation project, which he described as being the most 
important irrigation work in the Bombay Presidency. The 
project is calculated to render large arid areas permanently 
fertile and will give prosperity to many 
thousands of people. It absolutely de- 
pends for its success upon storage in the 
State of Bhor, and the Pant Saheb, to 
quote Sir George Clarke’s words, ‘ has 
shown the utmost readiness to co-operate 
with the Bombay Government in further- 
ing this great and beneficial work.” 

The loyalty of the reigning Chief is 
unbounded and the cordiality with which 
he co-operates with the Political officials 
of the British Government has earned the 
warmest praise from all who have come 
in contact with him. At the time of the 
Afghan and Frontier wars, the Pant 
Sachiv offered to assist Government with 
money, with sums of Rs. 15,000 and 
Rs. 25,000 respectively, and on both occa- 
sions he was thanked by His Excellency 
the Viceroy for his loyal proposal, which 
received the cordial appreciation of 
Government. 

The Bhor State now comprises an 
area of 925 square miles, divided into 
five talukas for administrative purposes. 
According to the Census of 1911 the popu- 
lation was 144,587. There are in all 502 
villages and the gross revenue of the 
State in 1909-10 was Rs. 4.88,533-19-1. 

The present Chief, enjoying as he 
does the high respect and affection of his 
subjects, is still further blessed in having 
a most loyal son in Shrimant Raghu- 
nathrao Shankarao alias Babasaheb Pant 
Sachiv. This young noble is now 34 
years of age. He has been educated on 
modern lines, has passed the Matricula- 
tion examination of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, and in addition to this has 
2 š received a college education. During 
the visit of His Excellency Sir George Clarke to Bhor in 
He any Ger, a Bl oe Bu Min 
Babasaheb had Solved: quM C ud 

ning adapted to fit him to be 
a worthy successor to his father.” He is known to be 
endowed with good administrative abilities and has very 
Satistactorily performed magisterial work entrusted to him by 
the British Government. He has ever before him the great 
lesson of his father’s wise example, and there is no doubt that 


he is fully qualified to take up the reins of the State when 
that time comes. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Nawab Saheb of Cambay. 








GO Highness Nazmuddaulah Mumtazul Mulk, 
OR: Mominkhan Bahadur Dilavarjang Nawab 
A Jafar Ali Khan Saheb Bahadur is the ruler 
SÚ of Cambay State. Cambay is situated in the 
US west of Gujarat, at the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay, and includes a fertile tract of low lymg land. 
Its situation on the coast makes it an important centre 
of trade, if other natural conditions are favourable. 
About the tenth century it was famous for its 
wealth and trade. But it has passed through many and 
various changes, both political and commercial, until it 1s now 
reduced to the condition of a minor port. Politically, it passed 
from the hands of the Anhilwad kings into those of the 
Vaghelas, from whom it passed into the hands of the Agents of 
the Moghul Emperors of Delhi in 1304. His Highness the 
Nawab Saheb traces his descent from the founder of the 
dynasty, Mirza Jafar Nizam-e-Sani, better known as Momin 
Khan, the last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. Notwithstanding the uncertainties resulting from 
the conflicting interests of different powers claiming 
suzerainty over it, Cambay successfully maintained its quasi- 
independence until it passed under the suzerainty of the 
British by the treaty of Bassem in 1802. 

Early in the 17th century the Dutch and the English 
had established their factories in Cambay. The English 
factory continued to do its business for about 150 years. But 
the trade of Cambay diminished on account of the Gulf getting 
silted up. Cambay was often harassed by the Marathas. 
This constant conflict laid much of the city in ruins, until 
Governor Duncan landed at Cambay with Major Walker in 
1802 to oppose the progress of Malhar Rao of Kadi. The then 
Nawab of Cambay rendered timely service to the Governor, 
who appointed a British Resident at the Court of Cambay. 
But that arrangement was altered in 1818. The Cambay 
State was then placed under the supervision and political 
control of the Collector of Kaira, and the Resident was with- 
drawn. Since that time the Nawab Saheb’s relations with 
the British Government have contmued to be of the happiest 
nature. 

The present Nawab Saheb was born in 1849 and 
succeeded his father in April 1880 on the death of his late 
Highness Hussein Yavaralikhan, the ceremony of installation 
taking place on the 25th of that month. He was educated 
in Urdu and Persian under a tutor specially engaged for the 
purpose. His Highness is a man of quiet and retiring nature 
and always takes deep interests in the welfare of his 
subjects. Notwithstanding this the earlier years of his 
rule were not quite peaceful. The years 1882 and 1890 
saw serious disturbances in the State, partly due to 
ignorant people opposing the new trend of events, and partly 
owing to the administrative injudiciousness of the ministers. 
To put an end to this state of things His Highness requested 
the British Government to help him in introducing order in 
his administration. A special Political Agent was thereupon 
appointed and the services of three well-trained British officers 






were lent to the State, one as Dewan and two others as the 
heads of the Revenue and Police departments respectively. 
Thus equipped, the administration addressed itself vigorously 


«to the task of re-organisation of the various departments and 


so ably was the work accomplished that when after about three 
years the Special Political Agent was withdrawn, and the 
Government was again entrusted to the Nawab Saheb, with 
full powers, the State was im a flourishing condition. 
The depleted treasury had been replenished and the 


Revenue, Judicial, Police and Educational Departments 


- brought into line with those in the British districts. A 


Survey Settlement was completed and the people were 
contented. 

Since then the administration has been carried on by the 
Nawab Saheb with the help of his trusted minister, Mr. 
Madhavaram Harinarayen, who was Revenue Adhikari during 
the period of British Administration. Ample provision is 
made for the education of the people, by means of schools in 
the town and villages. Scholarships are awarded to students 
studying abroad for higher and technical examinations. Two 
hospitals for males and one for females in the city and two 
in the district provide ample medical relief to those in the 
State who happen to need it, while a veterinary dispensary 
provides medical relief to animals. When His Highness 
came to the gadi there were only two vernacular schools 
attended by 300 boys, and maintained at an annual cost of 
Rs. 500 only. There was no English school and no school 
for girls. There was no arrangement at all to give medical , 
relief to the siek. Very little attention was paid to communi- 
cations and sanitation. This state of things is quite changed 
and changed for the better. There are now 42 schools 
existing in the State, including 4 girls’ schools, and ample 
provision exists as stated above for medical relief to man and 
animals. His Highness has spent about nine lakhs of rupees 
in the construction of the Tarapur Cambay Railway, which 
has joined Cambay with the B. B. and €. I. Railway's main 
line and brought Cambay into close touch with the main 
centres of trade and commerce. "The line has been further 
extended to the port and a wharf has been constructed to 
promote the trade of the port. A scheme of waterworks for 
supplying pure drinking water to the population is under 
consideration. 

Cambay suffered with other places from plague and 
famine, as shown by the decrease in its population, which at 
the last census counted 72,769 souls. But it seems that 
the people are slowly getting over the effects of these 
calamities. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb was blessed with a son 
and heir on the 16th May, 1911, in the person of Prince 
Hussein Yawar Khan. This happy event greatly gladdened 
the subjects of His Highness. In memory of the happy event 
His Highness granted a remission of about 14 lakh of land 
revenue. 

Cambay is a first class State and His Highness the Nawab 
Saheb is entitled to a salute of eleven guns. 
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The Raja of Chhota-Udepur. 
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AJA Sahib Maharawal Shree Fatehsinhji, the 
present Chief of Chhota-Udepur, was born on 
the 23rd October, 1884. The Chief is 
descended from the famous Pata Raval, 
the last Chauhan Chief of Champaner. The 

Chauhans, or Chohans, are the representatives of the 

ancient Hindu imperial family of Delhi, of about the 

twelfth century, and have in Gujarat possessions in 
the Palanpur and Rewa Kantha Agencies. ~The 

Chiefs of Saigam and Vav in Palanpur and of Barya and 

Chhota-Udepur in Rewa Kantha are Chohans, as also are 

the owners of the eight States in the Sankheda and of one in 

the Pandu Mehvas. Chohans are also found scattered in 
small numbers over other parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
where they live mostly as peasant proprietors. The clan of 

Khichi Chohans, to which the Chhota-Udepur Chiefs belong, 

was founded by Anhal, who is said to have been created by 

Vasishth Muni out-of the Agni Kund or Fire-Fountain on 

Mount Abu. One of the descendants and successors of Anhal, 

Ajayapal by name, founded the city of Ajmer, and another, 

Manikrai, settling down at Sambhar, handed down the title of 

Sambhri Rao or Lord of Sambhar. The Khichi Chohans’ 

first settlement was at Sind Sagar, a tract extending over 

one hundred miles between the Behut and Sind, with 
their capital at Khichpur Patan. One of the successors of 

Manikrai, Bir Bilandev or Dharmagaj, defended Ajmer 

against Mahmud Ghazni in the beginning of the eleventh 

century. His successor Bisaldey flourished from 1010 to 

1074, and was the founder of the town of Visalnagar in 

North Gujarat. Bisaldev's successors were Sarangdev, Ano, 

Jepal, Anandey, Someshvar and Prithiraj Chohan, the cele- 

brated hero of Chand’s great epic, the Prithiraj Raso, 

Prithiraj fell fighting against Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 

1198, and the Khichis then moved to a part of Malwa called 

after them the. Khichi Vada. A descendant of Prithiraj, 

named Khichi Hamir, distinguished himself in 1300 by his 
gallant defence of Ranthambhor against Ala-ud-din Khilji. 

On the fall of Ranthambhor, the Khichi clan had once 

again to seek new territory, this time in Gujarat, where 

they conquered the Kingdom of Champaner, at the foot of 

Pavgad Hill. In 1484 the fort. and city of Champaner 

were captured by Mahmud Begada, and Jayasing, the Patai 

Raval of the bards, was killed. He was the last Chohan 

Raja of Champaner. Of his three sons, Rayasing died 

during. his father’s life-time but, according to bardie 

accounts, a son of Rayasing escaping from Champaner, 
settled at Hamph, a small out-of-the-way hamlet on the right 
bank of the Narbada. Here in the security of the wild 
country, he and his descendants levied tribute from a large 
part of eastern Gujarat, and later on, when the power of uie 

Ahmedabad kings weakened, they were able to spread their 

power and move their headquarters to Mohan in a richer 

and less isolated part of the country. The Chhota-Udepur 

State is sometimes also called Mohan, because it had its 





capital at that place for some time. The ruins of Mohan 
show that it was im ancient times a place of considerable 
importance, and from a strategic point of view the site was 
well chosen, as it commanded the pass into the difficult tracts 
on the banks of the Narbada. 

Early in the eighteenth century, during the decay of the 
Moghul power, the capital was removed twenty miles north 
to Chhota-Udepur on the banks of the Or. Baji Raval, the 
reputed founder of Chhota-Udepur, was succeeded by his 
cousin Durjansine. Amarsing and Abhayasing were the 
next occupants of the gadi in succession. On the death of 
Abhayasing, Rayasing succeeded, and the Udepur fort was 
built by him in 1813. In 1822 when Rayasing’s son, 
Prithiraj, sat on the masnad, the political control of the State 
was transferred by the Gaekwar to the British Government 
on their guaranteeing the tribute due to him. On the death 
of Prithiraj in 1882, Gumansing, and on the death of 
Gumansing in 1851, Raja Jitsing, succeeded to the gadi. 
Raja Jitsingji was the grandfather of the present Chief, and 
he bravely resisted Tantia Topi during the Mutiny of 1857, 
and it was when encamped before the town of Chhota- 
Udepur that that rebel leader was defeated by General Park. 
The present Chief succeeded his father, Maharawal Shree 
Motisinhji. He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
On attaining his majority in 1906 he was installed as Ruling 
Chief of the second class, with power to try his own subjects 
for capital offences. During the early days of his administra- 
tion he had as lus Dewan Mr. H. J. Austin, an able and 
conscientious officer whose place has since been taken by an 
experienced and capable officer in the person of Mr. G. N. 
Laud. The Chief bears the title of Maharawal and is entitled 
to a salute of nine guns. His house follows the law of 
primogeniture and holds a sanad of adoption. 

Chhota-Udepur is a State in the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
Bombay Presidency, with am estimated area of 873 square 
miles. The country is hilly and covered with forests. 
Of 297 square miles of cultivable area, cotton is grown in 
about 20 square miles and oilseed in about 10. The popu- 
lation of the State -numbers one lakh and four thousand 
persons, and the total revenue is about two lakhs. The State 
maintains fourteen schools with an average daily attendance 
of 460 pupils, and one dispensary. The police force of Chhota- 
Udepur consists of about 300 men. 

During the five years that the present Chief has been on 
the gadi of his ancestral dominions, he has evinced consider- 
able interest in the development of the State. The land 
Tevenue system is being placed on a sound basis. There are 
no manufactures or mines in the State ; but expert advice is 
being obtained with a view to exploit iron and marble which 
are said to exist in the soil. The main route from Malwa to 





‘Baroda and the sea passes through Chhota-Udepur territory. 


The capital town has many of the institutions appropriate 
to the capital of a State. Good drinking water is supplied 
by a modern system of water-works, 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Rao of Cutch, «ci. 





UTCH is a maritime State of historic 
importance and early references to it are 
found in works by the Greek writers. It is 
mentioned by Abdul Fazal in 1582 as an 
independent State, but its power appears to 
have reached its zenith about the middle of the 18th 
century, when Rao Daisul J. held garrisons in Sind, 
Parkar and Kathiawar. During his reign the 
Moguls were thrice repulsed and signally defeated. In 
the coat-of-arms of the State there is a symbol of Mahee 
Mortab (Order of Fish) which is an additional proof 
that it was recognised as an Independent 
by the Moguls. Writing about this ancient order of fish, 
Colonel Sleeman in his “ Rambles and Recollections " says, 
“Tt is one of the three great msignias which the Mogul 
Emperors of Delhi conferred upon independent Princes of 
the First Class, and could never be used by any person upon 
whom or upon whose ancestors they had not been conferred." 

Cutch is a province of great antiquity and at various 
stages in its chequered history it has played an important 
part. Under the rule of the Raos its prestige has by no 
means suffered. It reached. the height of its glory after its 
reconquest by: Rao Khengarji I. Tt escaped not only the 
ravages and exactions of -Marathas but 
invasions from Sind, and thrice defeated the Moguls. 
its isolated position, the special character of its people, their 
peculiar dialect, and their strong feeling of loyalty to their 
Ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more of the elements of 
a distinct nationality than any other- of the dependencies of 
No single State has given to 
Bombay so many eminent and- enterprising tradesmen as 
Cutch. The area of the State is equal to that of Baroda. 

In no other State in the Bombay Presidency is the feeling 
of loyalty stronger than in the people of this isolated 
province and they regard their Ruler with feelings border- 
ing almost on veneration, and for two reasons. First, the 
Rao traces his descent from hero of the 
Mahabharat. Second, when India was still. in a  semi- 
barbaric condition in the time of the East India Company, 
and when Princes and peoples considered plunder a rightful 
pursuit, the talented and humane ruler of Cuteh, Rao Daisul 
II, the illustrious grandfather of the present ruler of the 
State, was with the first of his contemporary sovereigns 
to recognise the wisdom of ruling wisely, and he did so. He 
grasped the need of reforming vexatious and cruel abuses 
which were acting as powerful factors in hindering the 
progress of the province. One of the evidences of his 
practical political sagacity was the high value he placed on 
the friendship of the English. He moved in advance of the 
spirit of the time. Lord Elphinstone, who formed a 
high opinion of the Rao, in his minute on Cutch wrote:-— 
“I am always averse to unnecessary interference in the 
internal management of Native States, and in the case of the 
Rao of Cuteh I should be more than usually unwilling to 
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the Bombay Government. 


Krishna, the 


interfero. He has always been the staunch friend and faith- 
ful dependent and ally of the British Government. He has 
done something towards improving communications; a strict 
Hindu. he has, nevertheless, abolished suttee and infanticide 
and has to a certain extent encouraged education. This is 


not a man whom we should alienate or disgust by vexa- 


tious interference in the internal management of his 
principality.” The abolition of suttee and infanticide was 
vigorously and successfully pursued by him in the larger 
interests of humanity in the teeth of ignorant opposition. He 
was an honoured ally of the English. His son Rao Prag- 
malji was fully as active, benevolent and high-spirited as his 
father, but he unfortunately died at an early age. 

Rao Pragmalji introduced a State system of education 
and vaccination: he founded a High School at Bhuj, two 
scholarships in the Elphinstone College, and two in the Sir J. 
J. School of Art, Bombay. Among his other undertakings 
may be mentioned a palace at Bhuj at a cost of twenty lakhs 
of rupees, the Pragsar tank, which is an immense reservoir 
for rain water in the Chadwa range of hills, a jail, a hospita 
and other public works of usefulness, these costing 
Rs. 32,41,435. On his demise in 1877 a Government reso- 
lution was issued in which it was stated “that by his deatl 
Cuteh lost a wise and beneficent ruler, and the British 
Government a loyal and devoted. friend.” 

The present Ruler belongs to the great race of 
Jaday, and is the acknowledged head of the Jhareja or 
Chandravansi Rajput Princes. As Lord Curzon once observed, 
to his other accomplishments he adds that of being a 
talented and graceful speaker. His great and remarkable 
qualities have strengthened the hereditary attachment of his 
people to his throne and person, and being remarkably simple 
in taste, dress and of frugal habits he lives up to the noble 
ideal of plain living and high thinking. In the year 1882, 
the Bombay Government, speaking of the present Ruler of 
Cutch, said:—“ Cutch will soon be provided with a ruler 
whose personal example and administration will entitle him to 
the esteem of the paramount Government and the devotion of 
his subjects. The success of His Highness’ education is shown 
not only in knowledge and reasoning power, but in manly 
habits and disposition, and in a gentlemanlike bearing. The 
acquirements and character of His Highness have induced 
Government, with the authority of the Government of India, 
to introduce His Highness into the Council of Administra- 
tion at an unusually early age, whereby it is hoped that 
he will be able to undertake the duties of Government at the 
earliest period at which they are entrusted to the Princes of 
India." The Political Agent was able to report in Septem- 
ber 1882 as follows:—“ The Rao has acquired more general 
information than is usually found in young men of his age, 
not only in his own rank of life but even among the 
professional classes." 

His Highness Rao Khengarji spends most of his time in 
Bhuj, the capital of the Province, and rarely leaves his 
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capital save on occasional tours of inspection in the outlying 
portions of the State. Though fond of travel, and retaining 
agreeable recollections of his visit to England on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the late Queen Empress (whom he regarded 
with feelings of affectionate reverence) as a representative 
of the Princes of the Presidency, he is understood rightly 
to regard it as his primary duty to dwell in the midst of 
his subjects and personally to attend to the business of 
administration. He became Rao in 1876 when he was only ten 
years of age, and from the time that he obtained full control 
has steadily increased in devotion to his duties as a Ruler. At 
present he is almost entirely absorbed by his task. He 
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or a game of tennis. He works early ànd late, and as 
laboriously as any man of business, making himself 
acquainted with every branch of the Administration down 
to the smallest details. They say at Bhuj that he knows the 
name and something of the history of every inhabitant of the 
city, and that his only fault is too great a kindness of heart. His 
Highness is extensively read in English literature, and a close 
student of current events. On the occasion of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887 he was made a G.C.LE. On 
that occasion he presented a loyal address to Her Majesty and 
in it the following passage occurs. “ The long period that your 
Majesty has occupied the Throne of the United Kingdom and 
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THE PALACE, CUTCH. 


takes a deep interest in education, and especially in the educa- 
tion of women. He founded a Sanskrit Pathshala at Bhuj 
to perpetuate the memory of his revered mother. He has 
founded various scholarships for the promotion of learning. 
He pays great attention to irrigation, and during his H 
the Council of Regency of which the late Dewan Bahadur 
Manibhai Jusbhai was the moving spirit, spent large 
sums of money on works of public usefulness. Since his 
accession to the gadi, the present Rao has spent nearly half a 
crore of rupees on works of public utility. Though a keen 
sportsman, a dead shot, and an adept in pigsticking, he 
rarely permits himself any relaxation save an occasional ride 


its dependencies has been throughout so especially marked by 
progress and advancement as to be unrivalled in the anmals 
of the world. Under Your Majesty’s benign rule, the 
rights and privileges of not only the Princes and Chiefs, but 
of all classes of people of India, have been scrupulously 


` protected, and all the acts of the British Government have 


been always full of solicitous regard for their welfare; there 
is so widespread and deep-seated a conviction of this 
fostering care and sympathy for their interests that it is 
exhibited in a high sense of gratitude towards your person 
throughout Your  Majestys vast Empire. Personal 
virtues and qualifications have shed such lustre on Your 
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Majesty’s exalted position, and have been productive of so inhabiting all parts of the globe. The blessing of so long a 


much good to all classes of your subjects, that your life is reign of such 
rendered truly glorious and your name and fame are 
enshrined in the hearts of the millions of your subjects thankful to Ali 
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an illustrious sovereign is a real blessing 


to humanity, and the nation and the Empire cannot be too 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharana of Dharampur. 








GJARNA Mohandevji is: one of the 
9 enlightened rulers of modern India who has 
had-a liberal education at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. He takes great interest in 
educating his own people who for the most 
part belong to the backward Kaliparaj caste. He has 
opened many schools in different parts of his territory 
including a high school.in the capital town. where 
education is given free and scholarships are awarded 
to deserving pupils to prosecute. College and other advanced 
studies. The Maharana is a lover of arts and takes a keen 
interest in them. He is a prince of active habits and a great 
sportsman. As a high class Rajput of the Solar Dynasty he is 
a staunch adherent. of the ancient religion of his fore- 
fathers. His charities are numerous. He has built several 
temples and has contributed large: sums of money to 
deserving movements of a philanthropic character. Most of 
the public buildings mentioned below have been built in his 
time. He also contributed a large sum of money to the 
construction of the. Bulsar-Dharampur road. He has 
abolished the practice of sacrificing a large number of 
animals on festive and other ceremonial State occasions and 
in many other ways has manifested. a .spirit of reform. He 
has two Kumars and one Grand Kumar and is entitled to a 
salute of nine gums. ; 

The rulers of Dharampur hold -the title of Rana and 
they claim their descent from Ram-Chandraji and belong 
to the Suryavanshi -Sisodia Rajput dynasty. About 700 
years ago Ram Raja came to Gujarat and conquered the 
country from the Bhils, bestowing the name of Ramnagar 
on the conquered territory. He ruled for 33 years and died 
in 1295. In the 15th century, during the -reign of a Chief 
named Naranshah, the Fort of Parnera, near Bulsar, formed 
part of Ram-Nagar. Jagat- Shah Raja, who succeeded 
Naranshah, incurred the displeasure of Mujfarshah, the Maho- 
medan ruler of Gujarat, and in order to regain his favour 
he invoked the aid of his family Deity the Sun and offered 
prayers to him. This restored the King's favour, and in 
commemoration thereof he assumed. the name of Jayadev 
(ie. God of Victory) and since then a practice has prevailed 
of adding the affix “ Dev.” to the names of the ruling Rajas. 
Jagatshah or Jayadey died in 1566. In the time of Ramadevji, 
one of his successors, the capital which was formerly at 
Asharsheta was removed to Nagar Fatehpur. This was in 
1654. On Ramadevji's death in 1680 Shedevji succeeded to 
the gadi and on his death in 1711 he was succeeded by 
Ramadevji, in whose reign in 1727 the Mahrattas attacked the 
country and sacked 72 villages of the Nagar Haveli Taluka 
which are now owned by the Portuguese. The Mahrattas 







also forced the Raja to pay them one-fourth of his customs 
duties on grain, etc., and this payment is known by the name 
The Dharampur Durbar still 


of Chowth Jakat (Rs. 9,000). 





continues to pay it to the British Government as the successors 
of the Peshwas. - Ramadevji died im 1764 and was succeeded 
by his son Dharamdevji. Dharamdeyji died in 1774. Several 
Chiefs followed till 1787 waen Rupdevji came to the gaďi. 
During his reign in 1802; the Treaty of Bassein was coneluded 
between the Peshwas and the British by which all the rights 
of the Peshwas relating to Dharampur were transferred to 
the British. After Rupdevji's death in 1807 three Rajas 
successively came to the throne, the last of them being 
Narandevji, the father of the present Raja Mohandevji. 

Narandevji came to the gadi at the early age of 19, but 
being very intelligent and capable he effected considerable 
improvements. in the administration of the State by 
introducing new and suitable laws which had a beneficial 
effect on the condition of the people. In recognition of his 
good work the British Government in 1862 granted him a 
sanad conferring wpon him the right of adoption according 
to Hindu Law in case of failure of a natural heir. In 1875 
when His late Majesty the King Emperor visited India as 
Prince of Wales, Narandevji was one of the Chiefs invited 
to Bombay and was presented with a Medal and a “ Khilat." 
In 1877 when Her late Majesty the Queen Empress assumed 
the title of Kaiser-i-Hind he was presented with a flag and 
in 1887 at the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, the title of 
“ His Highness” was conferred on him as a mark of personal 
distinction im recognition of his abolition of heavy (Moti) 
Jakat within his territory, in order to encourage freedom of 
trade in compliance with the wishes of Government. Naran- 
devji-died on the 7th August, 1891 and was succeeded by 
the present Raja Mohandevji. 

The annual Revenue of the State is from six to six and 
a quarter lakhs of rupees, the principal sources of income 
being Land, Forests and Abkari. The total amount of Forest 
Revenue averages about two lakhs of rupees per annum, 
while the Abkari Revenue amounts to Rs. 1,50,000. The 
State has an area of 704 square miles and a population 
according to the last census of 114,988, of whom the greater 
portion may be said to be aborigines of the land. There is 
an efficient Police Force headed by a Police Superintendent. 
The Department of Public Works is under a qualified 
Engineer, and the Medical Department is also efficiently 
organised. The villages are in receipt of medical aid, vacci- 
mation is carried on by the State, and a fully equipped 
dispensary and home for lepers are also im existence. Justice 
is well administered. The Huzur Court is presided over by 
the Raja Saheb himself and is the highest Court of Appeal. 


_ There is a High School which teaches up to the Matriculation 


and the School Final Course, and there are 21 primary schools 
for boys and girls in the town and villages. All this education 
is imparted free. The town of Dharampur is situated on the 
banks of the river Swargavahini and there is a good carriage 
road of 18 miles from the town to Bulsar. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


‘The Maharaja Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra. 





HE State of Dhrangadra, situated in the north 
of Kathiawar, is ruled by a clan of 
Kshatriyas called the Jhalas. Formerly 
Jhalawad, i.e, the principality ruled by the 
Jhalas, comprised 1,800 villages, but the 

number fell off gradually as village after village 

was given to the cadets of the line or seceded from 
allegiance. At present the State of Dhrangadra 

comprises 145 villages with a population according to 
the latest census return of 79,000 souls. The collateral branches 
of Limbdi, Wadhwan, Wankaner, Saila, Muli, Chuda, 

Bajana, Lakhtar, Vanod, Patri, Dasada, etc. accord even 

to-day a large measure of respect to the Raj Saheb of 

regard as the 





Dhrangadra, whom they continue to 
representative of the great Rajput family with which they 
are all connected. 

The pre-historic period in the annals of the State may be 
said to extend up to A.D. 1090. Myth and legendary lore 
both are at one in tracing the descent of Harpaldeo Makhwan, 
the founder of the line of Jhalas, to Kundmala Makhwan, a 
divine being, begotten by Rishi Markandeya from a Kund or 
altar, for the protection of sacrifices offered to gods and born 
bedecked with malas or garlands. The word Makhwan is 
connected with Sanskrit word ‘Makh, a sacrifice, and 
connotes the divine origin of the race bearing the name. 
This divine Kundmala, the mythical progenitor of the Jhalas, 
made Kuntalpur in the Northern Koshalas his seat of Gov- 
ernment, and is reported to have ruled over a fabulously 
mighty empire. Prathumala, the 168rd ruler of Kuntalpur, 
in & direct line of descent from Kundmala, was unsurpassed 
as & warrior and earned for himself the title of Maha Rana. 
Amersen, the great grandson of Prathumal, had five sons. 
The youngest of them was Malandevji who, on the death of 
his father, backed up by his maternal uncle, Shivdat of 
Hastinapur, treacherously put to death his four elder 
brothers, and seized the throne of Kuntalpur. ` Thereupon 
Shalandevji, the eldest’ son of Chachakdevji and grandson of 
A mersen, had to retire with his followers to the East and 
there, having defeated the Pathan Chief of Sikri, he carved 
out an empire for himself. On Shalandevji’s death, Kripal- 
devji, his heir, ascended the throne of Sikri and ruled peace- 
fully for some years. Once, when he had gone on a 
pilgrimage, his younger brother Dhanrajji took possession of 
the throne and prepared to fight with his brother on his 
return. Kripaldevji, therefore, went to Sind, fought success- 
fully with the Baluch ruler of Karenthi (now known as 
Kanthkot) a village in the Thal, near Nagar Parkar, and took 
possession of his territory. Kesardeji, the 52nd Makhwan 
ruler on the throne of Karenthi, had ten sons. When he 
was in the 50th year of his life, an astrologer from Kashi 
predicted the following Jyeshtha Sud 13th as the day of his 
death. He, therefore, prepared to die the death of a warrior. 
With this object Kesardeji made a more than ordinarily 
daring foray into the territory of Hamir Sumara of Sind, 








who retaliated with an attack upon Karenthi. A well contested 
battle was fought in which Kesardeji fell fighting as 
predicted. Seven of his sons were killed and two wounded. 
Only Harpadeo, with twenty-two horse, boldly cut his way 
through the ranks of the enemy and sought shelter at the 
Court of Karan Solunki, his cousin-german, who was then 
ruling at Patan, in Gujrat. Thus Harpaldev was 222 
degrees removed for Kundmala, the first progenitor of 
Makhwans. He, as well as all the Zalas who claim descent 
from him, belong to the Lunar Dynasty and trace their lime- 
age from Rishi Markendeya. They all follow the 
Madhyandini school of Yajurved and have three “ pravaras.” 
Though their presiding deity is Shakti they are worshippers 
of Vishnu. 

With the advent of Harpaldev to the Court of Karan 
Solunki about the year A.D. 1090, begins the medizeval history 
ofthe Zalas, for it 1s based upon researches, historical records 
and inseriptions. "Tradition has it that at this time Karan 
Solunki was much annoyed by Babra Bhut who intrigued after 
his favourite Queen Foola Rani. Harpaldev undertook to rid 
them of Babra. He fought valiantly with Babra, routed 
him and exacted a promise from him to annoy the king and 
queen no more, and to do his bidding whenever he was 
summoned. Pleased with his daring, the queen adopted 
Harpaldev as her brother and the king bestowed upon him 
the 1,800 villages of Jhalawad and the 500 villages of Bhal 
over whose gates he was able to bind garlands during a 
single night with the help of Babra and that of his own 
wife who was credited with supernatural powers. The last 
village visited by them during the night is, in the memory 
of this stupendous feat, called Dighadiyun, because it was 
here that the day dawned. Now Harpaldev and his queen 
thought of setting up their Court near Mandal, some 35 kos 
from Patan and therefore when Harpaldey went to take his 
leave of his adopted sister, Foola Rani, he bestowed on her 
500 villages of Bhal as a parting gift. Harpaldev founded 
Patri and made it his capital. On one occasion during his 
stay at Patri, an elephant in rut broke into the courtyard 
of the palace where the young princes were playmg with a 
Charan boy. The queen, seeing the danger from a balcony, 
went to their rescue and snatched her children away as if 
from the jaws of death. She also pushed aside the Charan 
boy with a tap on the shoulder. Ever since that memorable 
day the children thus rescued and their descendants have 
received the cognomen of Zala and the Charan boy and his 
descendants are known as T'aparias. Harpaldev by his first 
wife, Pratap Solunki's daughter, had three sons and a 
daughter, of whom Sodhoji succeeded him (2) Manguji 
received the paraganah of Jambu and whose descend- 
ants are still ruling at Limbdi. 

Some of the rulers of the State have left permanent 
memorials of their bravery. They rendered meritorious ser- 
vices to Rana Singh of Chitor against the Emperor Baber, in 
the decisive battle of Ranwa, and they were suitably rewarded 
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by the bestowal on them of certain districts by the Rana. The 
dagger of Amarsingh, the sword of Togaji, the palm of 
Raisinhji all left their marks on the Delhi Durbar. It was in 
1682-83 that Raj Saheb J asvantsinhji received a sanad from 
the Emperor Aurangzeb confirming him in possession 
of Halvad as well as the salt-pans appertaining thereto. The 
whole of the period before J aswantsinhji’s rule was marked 
by internal strife, or wars with the neighbouring States or 
fierce fight with the Mussalmans, and even when worsted, 
the leaders of the Dhrangadra army maintained their 
reputation for gallantry and valour. The Moghul power was 
then in a state of collapse. At this time Jam Jasaji of 
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services. Jasvantsinhji died in A.D. 1801 and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Raysinhji, who, having ruled for three short 
years, left the throne to Raj Amarsinhji. r 
Amarsinhji succeeded his father in A.D. 1804 and 
reigned till 1843. This period is called the modern period, 
because it was during this reign that the permanent. settle- 
ment of the tribute of the Kathiawar States was concluded 
in 1807-08 by Colonel Walker, British Resident at Baroda, 
in conjunction with Babaji Apaji deputed for this purpose 
by the Gaekwar. After the establishment of the Agency in 
A.D. 1820, the State began to feel the benefit of “ Pax 
Britannica,” since the ambition for conquest and the lust for 
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Nawanagar was in a state of tutelage. So m A.D. 1796 
Jamadar Fetehmahamad, at the instigation of the Jadejas, 
invaded Halar with a large army. Fatehmahamad defeated 
the army of Nawanagar near Pardhari and having ravaged 
the country as far as Khambhalia returned to Kachh with a 
large booty. Though Raj Jasyantsinhji IEEE e Nawa- 
nagar with a large army, he kept neutral. In 1797 Halar 
was again invaded, but peace was concluded through the 
intervention of Raj Jasvantsinhji. In 1798, the Rao of Cutch 
and Fatehmahamad again invaded Halar and laid siege to 
Nawanagar, but again the Raj Saheb intervened and got the 
village of Phala from Nawanagar as a reward for his 


His Highnesss Summer Residence. 


territory were forbidden by the British Government to its 
tributaries in Kathiawar, as they might not war, nor be 
warred upon. Under the Imperial shield liberty and 
protection from the aggression of rival States were vouch- 
safed to the tributary chiefs; and the State of Dhrangadra, 
which was in the beginning of this reign in an impoverished 
condition owing to a feud with Wadhwan and the incursions 
of the Jats and the Mianas, gradually recovered from its 
exhaustion. In 1814 Amarsinhjt conquered Jhinjhuvada and 
retained it for two years, but early in A.D. 1816, as he was 
unable to pay the arrears of tribute, Vithal Rao Devaji 
administered the taluka on behalf of the Gaekwar. In 1891 
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the taluka was made over to the Collector of Ahmedabad by 
whom it had been attached, and Amarsinhji built the temple 
of Ramji at Dhrangadra. In 1820-21, the Kolis and Sindhis 
of Wagad under Kachh devastated and plundered the 
northern portion of this State and therefore Amarsinhji placed 
Thanas in his frontier villages and the British Government 
being appealed to, compelled the Rao of Kachh to pay about 
two lakhs of rupees as compensation. Amarsinhji founded 
the village of Amrapur and Hampur and died in A.D. 1843. 
His devotion to religion was so sincere that to-day the subjects 
of Dhrangadra remember him as Bhaktaraj, and there is a 
shrine dedicated to Raj Amarsinhji where people offer 
prayers morning and evening. 

Raj Ranmalsinhji succeeded his father on April 
9th A.D. 1843 when he was 32 years of age and reigned till 


1869. He repaired the fort of Dhrangadra, built the forts 
of Seetapur and Umarda and entirely rebuilt the palace at 
Halvad. He repaired ihe Chandrasar tank at Seetapur and 
constructed the Ranmalsar tank at Dhrangadra. He was 
an accomplished scholar in the Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu and 
Gujarati languages and some of the poems composed by him 
in praise of Shri Krishna, whose devout worshipper he was, 
are extant to-day. During his younger days he was fond of 
the chase and shot several lions before that animal was 
extinet in this territory. He founded the three villages of 
Ranmalpur, Gadhda and Ghantila and in 1855 built the 
Haveli, i.e, a temple of Vishnu. In 1863 he made a pilgrimage 
to Nasik and on his way thither visited Bombay and had 
an audience of the Governor, Sir Bartle Frere. On the 
22nd December, 1866, he was invested with the insignia of 
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the Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India. He was the first Chief in Kathiawar to be 
distmeuished with this honour at the hands of the para- 
mount power. Pilgrimages to Benares, Nathdwara, Pushkar 
Raj, Shamlaji, Gokul, Muthura and Prayag were performed 
in 1867. Having ruled his chiefdom for 26 years with 
singular ability, having evolved order out of chaos, eliminated 
the elements of misrule and introduced peace and contentment 
among his subjects, he died on the 16th October, 1869, in his 
The following pithy record of his eminent rule 
may be noted: “ He soon freed the taluka from the debts in 
which it was involved at his aocession and both by 
preserving a good understanding with his Bhayats and 
subordinate vassals and by developing the resources of his 
estate, ruled so wisely that his good government was famous 
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throughout the peninsula." 


The people of the State still 
cherish the memory of Raj Ranmalsinhji, for there never was 


a truer worshipper of Shri 
Dhrangadra. 

Maharana Raj Saheb Mansinhji, born on the 11th of 
January, 1837, ascended the throne of Dhrangadra on the 
16th October, 1869, at the age of 32. Though his knowledge 
of English was slight, he had an extensive knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu and Gujrati. He inherited from 
his father a-taste for learning and gave ample evidence 
of his scholarship in his Sanskrit, Hindi and Urdu 
works. He paid great attention to the requirements of the 
time and conducting his administration on the 


Krishna on the gadi of 


lines 


of the British System, he conferred on Dhrangadra the 
blessings of a Municipality, founded Civil, Criminal and 
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Bhayati Courts, with an Appellate Court and the Huzur Court 
or the highest Court of Appeal, and encouraged vaccination. 
As a devout votary of learning he founded several vernacular 
boys’ schools, three girls’ schools and a middle school. He 
constructed many new roads and guest houses. On his 
return from meeting H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh at 
Bombay, in 1870, the Raj Saheb paid Rs. 15,000 towards 
the erection of a Dharmashala in the Rajkot Civil Station. 
Similarly on his return from Bombay on the occasion of the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to that city in 1875, 
the Raj Saheb commemorated the happy event by building 
an excellent hospital at his capital. His Highness was 
one of the Chiefs invited to take part in the ceremonial 
of the Delhi Imperial Assemblage in 1877, but owing 
to illness he was not able to attend. He was, however, 
created a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India and his salute was raised from eleven 
guns to fifteen. He was afterwards presented with a flag by 
the Suzerain Power which is most sacredly guarded as a 
much honoured heir-loom. During the famine of A.D 1900. 
His Highness Sir Mansinhji showed prudence and humanity 
in starting relief works. He built the great trunk 
road between Dhrangadra and Halvad and opened the 
Dhrangadra-Wadhwan section of the present Bhavnagar 
State Railway. The spacious Mansarovar, the magni- 
ficent Man Vilas Palace with a tower at its entrance, 
the Fergusson Bridge over the Falku, the extensive river- 


wall, and the old Cotton-ginning Factory to-day speak - 


volumes for the work of Maharana Sir Mansinhji. He 
founded the villages of Manpur, Haripur, Merupur and 
Mangalpur. After a long and eventful reign of 31 years 
Maharana Sir Mansinhji died on 19th November, 1900. His 
eldest son Kumar Shri Jasvantsinhji, having predeceased 
him in 1879 at the age of 25, his grandson Ajitsinhji 
succeeded to the throne. 


Maharana Shri Ajitsinhji ascended the throne of 
Dhrangadra on the 19th November, 1900. He was educated 
at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. He effected many important 
changes on taking the reins of administration ito his hands. 
He was a strong admirer of his great grandfather Raj 
Ranmalsinhji. One of his first acts was to put a stop to 
the long established practice of sacrificing animals on 
Aso sud 10th. He force a terror 
to miscreants and as a consequence the persons and proper- 
ties of the subjects of Dhrangadra never enjoyed better pro- 
tection than during his vigorous rule. He encouraged educa- 
tion by transforming the local Middle School into a High 
School and by opening a middle school at Halvad. In 
commemoration of his father a library was opened at 
Dhrangadra and another at Halvad. Education was made 
entirely free in 1909, and as the last contribution of his 
patronage to education he raised the pay of all the untrained 
Assistant Masters only a few days before his death. He 
made several pilgrimages to the principal shrines of India. 
During his regime he founded the villages of Ghanshyam- 
gadh, Mayapur, Bai Saheb Bagadh, Heearapur, Kamalapur, 
Pratapgadh, Prathugadh, Swarupgadh, Bhavanigadh and 
Lilapur. In addition he opened a cotton ginnmg factory and 
a cotton press, which, together with the general progress of 
the publie works, contributed greatly to raise the wages of 
labour. The Ajit Vilas, the Auditorium, the Military lines 
and the new guest house are the outcome of his enterprise. 
The erection of the Ghanshyam Cotton Press has much 
enhanced the commercial importance of Dhrangadra. 
There is a sort of cordon preventing the export of 


made his police 


Dhrangadra cotton until it has gone through the 
Ghanshyam Cotton Press and as admixture and adulteration 
are strictly forbidden, the marks of the Dhrangadra Cotton 
Press on a bale constitute the hall marks of the purity of its 
contents. During the troublous times of the Frontier Expedi- 
tion in 1908, Maharana Ajitsinhji offered to lead his small but 
well-disciplined Military Contingent against the turbulent 
tribes. In recognition of his loyalty and devotion to the 
paramount power, he was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India on January 1st, 
1909. He was a ruler of activity. He had an iron will and 
strong personality, and he was endowed with such an 
exuberance of energy that his body and brain knew no over- 
work. Thus during his rule there was a large amount of 
over-centralization with its characteristic good and evil. 
Maharana Ajitsinhji had such a profound conviction and 
healthy optimism about the future of this State, that in trying 
to develop the material resources of this State during his short 
but energetic ten years’ rule, he acted like the prodigal man 
of the fable and burnt his taper at both ends. As a conse- 
guence, at the time of his death he left behind him a goodly 
heritage encumbered by a burden of debt and strained 
relations with the Bhayats. Mr. E. Maconochie, the Agent to 
the Governor, Kathiawar, paid a tribute to his high spirit, 
dignity and frankness, when he came to invest the present 
Ruler with full powers. 


Maharana Sir Ajitsinhji had one son, the heir-apparent 
Kumar Shri Ghanshyamsinhji, and five daughters. Maharaj 
Kumar Saheb Ghanshyamsinhji was born on 11th Jume, 1888, 
of Sunderba Saheb of Jamnagar. In his infancy he was of a 
very delicate constitution. He was, therefore, placed under a 
private tutor at home before he joined the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. He studied at the Rajkumar College for about four 
years with Rana Shri Mansinhji of Kondh as his tutor and 
companion. With the object of broadening and liberalising 
his views, he was sent to England at the age of 16. There 
he lived under the care of Sir Charles and Lady Ollivant and 
had the good fortune to be introduced to the best of English 
Society. He studied at Bideford and at Westward Ho! under 
the tutorship of the Rev. Mr. Bowlker, M.A., and after the 
latter’s appointment to a vicarage in Scotland, the Kumar 
Saheb resumed his studies for the Cambridge little-go in 
Southsea under Mr. Sholto Douglas. During his leisure hours, 
the Kumar Saheb made a special study of criminology and 
detection and was a constant visitor at Scotland Yard. - His 
five years’ stay in England, besides infusing in him sound 
principles of conduct, braced up his constitution, imbued 
him with a sound knowledge of the good qualities of English 
social life and earned for him high opinions from officers of 
the type of the late Sir Curzon Wyllie and Sir Charles 
Ollivant. On his return to India in October, 1909, he was 
appointed Police Commissioner of the State, with plenary 
powers, and General of the State forces. 

The month of February, 1911, was one of intense anxiety 
to the subjects of Dhrangadra. Both the Maharana and the 
Maharaj Kumar were seized with an attack of small-pox and 
the Raj Saheb succumbed on 9th February, 1911. 

His Highness the Maharana Raj Saheb Shree 
Ghanshyamsinhji Saheb ascended the gadi of Dhrangadra on 
the 9th February, 1911, and was invested with the full powers 
of Chief of a State of the first class on the 3rd March of 
the same year by Mr. E. Maconochie, Agent to the Governor 
of Bombay for Kathiawar States. Mr. Maconochie in the 
course of his address on this important occasion appropriately 
advised the Chief that it would be only by exercising the 
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most rigorous and systematic economy that he would be able 
to conquer his great enemy, debt, and be in a position to 
develop his State, establish a reserve and gratify his legitimate 
personal tastes. As regards his Bhayats, or kinsmen, Mr 
Maconochie said that there had been in the past misunder- 
standings on both sides, that His Highness had a great 
opportunity and that, by the exercise of a wise clemency and 
of unbounded patience, he would be able in time to count on 
the affection of a united body of loyal and contented retainers. 
The Maharana Raj Saheb has every disposition to tackle the 
two great problems thus set forth by the Political Agent in 
right earnest. Although he has been only a few months at the 
head of his State, he has been. able to introduce numerous 
economies in the expenditure, and has already done much to 
attract the confidence and affection of his Bhayats. He 
has gathered round himself a group of capable and honest 
officials with whose assistance he hopes to effect far-reaching 
improvements in the administration of the State and to place 
the efficiency of the executive beyond the vicissitudes conse- 
quent on a change of personnel, so commonly seen in Native 
States. His Highness keeps before himself as his ideal the 
rule of his eminent great-grandfather, and his scarcely less 





eminent father, Raj Ranmalsinhji, whose exemplary careers 
convey many valuable lessons to the thoughtful student. 

Dis Highness has a calm and equable disposition. He 
is generous to his servants, loyal to his friends and deeply 
devoted to his relatives. His affection for his sister, 
Maharaj Kunveri Shri Mayakunverba Saheb, is touching. 
The young lady is sixteen years of age and is highly accom- 
plished. In memory of his departed mother, His Highness 
recently opened an orphanage and asylum for the poor and 
the destitute of his State. On his 23rd birthday which fell 
on the 29th May last, His Highness was presented with 
addresses from the Bhayats and his other subjects expressing 
their grateful appreciation of his progressive - and 
conciliatory policy in administration. On the same occasion, 
His Highness founded two scholarships to encourage the 
study of Science and Agriculture, made a donation of rupees 
one thousand to the Sunderba Orphanage and Asylum, and 
ordered the Dhrangadra State Service to be made pension- 
able. The members of His Highness’s Council are the Dewan, 
Gohil Shree Karansmhji Mansinhji, and his Personal Assist- 
ant, Rana Shree Mansinhji Suratsinhji. They are both cadets 
of His Highness’s family. 
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CY IS Highness Sir Bhagvat Singhjee, the present 

° Ruler of Gondal—a first class Native State 

C situated very nearly in the exact centre of 

the historic province of Saurashtra in Western 

India—is a Jadeja Rajput by descent, and as 

such belongs to the Lunar dynasty which traces its 

origin to the renowned Krishna. After the great 

destruction which is said to have befallen this race 

at. Verawal-Patan about 5,300 years ago, the 

survivors established themselves in Sind, whence they 

migrated imto Cutch, of which country they took possession 

by force of arms. After some time a member of their family 

settled at Hallar in Kathiawar and assumed the name of Jam. 

The place which he fixed on as his residence is now known 

by the name of Jam Nagar, the city of Jam. As the members 

of their family increased, they separated and established 

independent chiefdoms, such as Gondal, Dhrol, Rajkot, ete. 

The founder of the Gondal House was Kumbhoji IT., who 

inherited a moiety of his patrimonial estate from his brother 

Sahebji, Chief of Rajkot, and expanded his possessions con- 

siderably by his valour and military prowess. The present 
Thakore Saheb is the twelfth in descent from him. 

He was born on the 24th October 1865, and so he was 
only four years old, when his father Sagramji died in 
Bombay. In his boyhood he gave promise of a very hopeful 
future and from the beginning evinced considerable aptitude 
for study. At the age of nine, the Prince entered the 
Rajkumar College, an institution then recently established at 
Rajkot for the education of the Kathiawar aristocracy. His 
whole college career extending over a period of nine years 
was one of uniform success, characterized alike by ability, 
industry and good behaviour. In order to give a finishing 
touch to his education, and with the laudable desire of seeing 
with his own eyes all that was worth studying in the manners 
and customs of the English people, he ventured to undertake a 
tour in Europe under the guidance of Major (now Colonel) 
Hancock. He has published the experiences and impressions 
of his travels in the shape of a regularly kept journal or 
diary, which is an interesting record of the scenes through 
which the young Prince went in the course of a somewhat 
hurried trip of six months’ duration. Soon after his return 
from his journey, the Chief was initiated into the public 
business of his State by being associated in the administration 
with Colonel Nutt. He assumed the sole charge of his State 
on the 25th of August, 1884. His installation speech is 
regarded by his people as a “ Magna Charta," inasmuch as 
it puts forth am important declaration of his future policy, 
and it was so very thoughtful and effective that the Governor 
in Council publicly complimented him for the matter and 
tone of it. In the same year he was nominated a Fellow of 
the Bombay University—an honour to which his literary 
pursuits fully entitled him. In the early part of 1886, the 
Thakore Saheb again proceeded to Scotland, with a view to 
reside for some time at Edinburgh University. He stayed 
there over fifteen months, and so much distinguished himself 
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as a willing and diligent student of science that the 
Scottish University thought fit to confer on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D.—a distinction never before bestowed on a 
native of the Bombay Presidency. He was present in Eng- 
land at the time of the Jubilee festivities in the capacity 
of a member of the deputation sent to that country by all 
the Chiefs of Kathiawar, and was invested by Her Majesty 
in person by the order of Knight Commander of the Most 
Emment Order of the Indian Empire. 

In the beginning of the year 1890, His Highness’s consort, 
Rani Shri Nandkuverba of Dharampore, was taken suddenly 
very ill, so much so that her doctors strongly advised her 
io go on a long sea voyage and reside for a time in England 
under the best medical treatment available there. 
Acccordingly His Highness was obliged to set sail on the 
21st March, with his Rani and children, leaving his Dewan 
in charge of the State. This Rajput lady was the first Rani 
of an Indian ruling Chief who ventured to set aside her caste 
prejudices and to cross the ocean. His Highness the Thakore 
Saheb being very fond of science, and especially of medical 
science, of which he is an ardent student, again joined 
Edinburgh University and went through the whole curri- 
culum, passed his M. B. O. M., examinations in the most 
satisfactory way and took his M.D. degree im the ordinary 
course. He also passed the examination for the Membership 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh and is now 
one of its Fellows. In June, 1892, the University of Oxford, 
on the oceasion of its Commemoration Day, conferred on His 
Highness the Honorary Degree of D.C.L. s 

Tt is pleasant to note that the object which had induced 
His Highness to take his Rani to England was accomplished 
beyond all expectation. Her Highness's health considerably 
improved under the skilful treatment of the Edinburgh 
doctors. This was highly gratifying to the people of Gondal, 
whose gratification was much enhanced when they came to 
learn that the membership of the Crown of India had been 
conferred on Her Highness by Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
After having graduated in medicine, His Highness, accom- 
panied by his Rani, returned to India in the beginning of 
1993, via America, Japan, China, Australia and Ceylon, thus 
accomplishing the tour round the world. On his return home 
he inaugurated various measures for the Improvement of his 
State, devoting his spare time in literary pursuits. His 
recently published work on “ The History of Aryan Medical 
Science" has created a very favourable impression on the 
minds of his Indian and English critics. The occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of her late Majesty the Queen brought to 
His Highness a new honour. He was one of the fortunate 


few on whom the distinction óf G.C.I.E. was conferred. 

His Highness takes a keen and intelligent interest in his 
administration, and nothing is done without his knowledge. 
He regularly attends office at stated hours, and carefully looks 
to the wants of his subjects. He has created the office of a 
travelling doctor, with a view to afford medical aid to villagers 
who are living at a distance from the principal towns, where 
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there are hospitals or dispensaries. The Gondal Infirmary, 
known as the Bai Saheb Ba Asylum and Orphanage, is also 
the first and the best institution of its kind in the province. 
It is founded in memory of His Highness’s deceased wife Bai 
Saheb Ba. The Chief invested a large amount of surplus 
capital in the construction of railways known as the Bhava- 


nagar-Gondal and the Gondal-Porbandar Railways. He is 
also a joint proprietor of the branch line known as the Jetalsar- 
Rajkot Railway, which was formally opened for traffic by a 
Governor of Bombay, Lord Harris.  Jetalsar is a town 


belonging to Gondal and this branch connects His High- 
ness' capital with Rajkot, the Agency headquarters, on the 
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to enable agrarian youths to receive lessons, practical and 
theoretical. Besides these, State scholarships, schools, remis- 
sions of obnoxious taxes, grants of important concessions and 
privileges to his people, etc, are some of the works 
inaugurated by the Chief. : 

lt will not be amiss to note in this place that from the 
time of the British management to the present day the State 
has spent about £1,000,000 in publie works, general improve- 
ments and railways. Besides the railways, it possesses 
100 miles of meialled roads, which are always kept in good 
repairs. The State owns nearly eighty schools, including 
Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular schools, Sanserit Path- 
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shalas, Girls’ schools, Urdu schools and night schools, all 
maintained at an annual expenditure of 30,000 rupees. His 
Highness has spent Rs. 2.50,000 on the education of boys and 
girls during the past ten years, agaimst Rs. 1,30,000 spent 
has been made to introduce superior wheat and new kinds of during the past on cs p SC EE EE 
resetables throughout the State. Irrigation by wells has been is still. to increase. is Highness r "n : 
Be E 7 tical manner. New wells are being sunk his capital a Girasia College at a cost of about a lakh and 
E D ENS ans increased revenue and prosperity, a half of rupees for the Beh of qua sons of petty 
ed "ding against local famine. The Gondal landlords, who are very backward in education. It is 
7 R all over Kathiawar. They a boarding institution on the model of a public school in 
orticultura sa 


: ast i rovince, and are kept in England. 
are considered to be the best m the province, č WR j UE 
= ` t order. An agricultural class was attached to them Gondal is a progressive State. Its capital is reputed to be 
excellen der. £ as A 


one hand and with the main line om the other. It will thus 
be seen that the State has been very forward in promoting 
railways in the province. The agricultural interests of the 
State have been stimulated in many ways, and every effort 
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the cleanliest city in Kathiawar. Its magnificent buildings, its 
spacious ‘roads, its up-to-date medical institutes and Educa- 
tional and Public Works Departments point to the progress 
made during the last quarter of a century. The contentment 
and prosperity of the people point to the fertility of the 
country and to its flourishing trade and above all to the 
solicitude of the Ruler for the ruled: 
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In 1909 the Silver Jubilee of His Highness was celebrated 


by the people of Gondal with great enthusiasm. .- Several 
addresses were presented to His Highness on that. occasion, 
giving expression to their sentiments of affection towards. the 
Ruler, who is idolised by his subjects, especially the agricul- 
tural classes, on whom His Highness has conferred many 


lasting boons. 
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THE HONOURABLE 


The Chief of Ichalkaranji. 





HE little State of Ichalkaranji is a fragment 
of the historie -Deccan intimately bound up 
with the stirring incidents of Mahratta 
dominion. It comprises an area of some 240 
square miles with a population of 60,000. 

About 18 miles east of Kolhapur lies Ichalkaranji, 

the capital, tucked away in the Panchaganga Valley, 
while Ajra, the headquarters of the Taluka.of the 
same name, stands on a spur of the Sahyadris, 48 
miles south-west from the capital and 30 miles west of 

Belgaum. The net revenue of the State is Rs. 3,15,000. 

The founder of the reigning family was Naro Mahadev, 
one of the first pioneers of those Konkanastha Brahmin 
families or clans that migrated.from the Konkan in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century and identified 
themselves with Mahratta history. The family were residents 
of Varode, a village in the Ratnagiri District, but migrated 
thence to Mahpan then under the Sawantwadi rule. Here 
Mahadevpant, the first ancestor, obtained the Kulkarni vatan 
of the village. His death reduced his family consisting of 
his widow and a boy of 7 years to the utmost poverty. The 
widow, with her young son Narayen, travelled up to Bahire- 
wadi, where Santaji Ghorpade, the famous Mahratta general, 
was residing. The journey was an auspicious one, for not 
only did the kind hearted general afford them an asylum, 
but Naro Mahadey found favour in his eyes and both fame 
and fortune were his ultimate reward. He proved an able 
lieutenant to the brave Senapati who affectionately styled 
him his son and eventually Naro Mahadev assumed the 
surname of “Ghorpade” as a sign of respect towards the 
Senapati family. 

Within two years after his succession Venkatrao became 
an active figure in the service of Shahu, the Maharaja of 
Satara, from whom he obtained the major portion of the 
present talukas of Ichalkaranji and Ajra, as well as a Desh- 
mukhi vatan in Kolhapur and Miraj Prants. He rendered 
great service during the siege of Bassein in 1739 by invading 
Goa territory and cutting off supplies from the beleagured 
Fort. For this he was rewarded with considerable territory 
on the Goan border. He died in 1744 and was succeeded by 
his son Narayanrao, who still further enhanced the glories 
of his line. He died in 1770 leaving behind him a son named 
Venkatrao Dadasaheb. 

The tide of good fortune then turned. Dadasaheb or his 
contingent was generally present in the campaigns of the 
Peishwas, but in 1775 he was foolish enough to give his 
support to a rebellion raised by a Kanoj Brahmin. This 
man pretended that he was Sadashivrao, but was totally 
crushed by Mahadaji Shinde and eventually put to death in 
1777. In the operation which followed Ichalkaranji State 
suffered heavily, for the Peishwa Durbar did not spare the 
rebels. Venkatrao towards the close of his life developed 
signs of insanity and had to be put under restraint. His 
wife Ramabai, with the assistance of the Patwardhan family 








at Kurundwad, was allowed to-manage the State, and in 1795 
Venkatrao committed suicide leaving no issue. 

Under these circumstances the widow Ramabai was 
allowed to make an adoption. The adopted son was named 
Narayanrao Babasaheb, and he came to a kingdom consider- 
ably shorn of its former territory, for during the unfortunate. 
reign of Venkatrao, the Raja of Kolhapur had captured 
almost all the possessions of the State, except the thanas of 
Ichalkaranji and Ajra. 

Narayanrao, however, was thoroughly imbued with the 
military spirit and recovered a considerable portion of his 
territory. He was present at the battle of Kharda in 1795 
and also at the siege of Kolhapur in 1800 where he was 
wounded. He reigned, however, for 27 years after this event 
and dying in 1827 left two sons and several daughters, one 
of the latter becoming the wife to the Chief of Miraj junior. 

Narayan Babasaheb was succeeded by his eldest son 
Venkatrao Raosaheb who died in 1838 and was succeeded 
by his younger brother Keshadrao Tatyasaheb. During the 
life time of Venkatrao Raosaheb the Raja of Kolhapur had 
advanced claims against Ichalkaranji contending that the 
State was a feudatory of Kolhapur, but in 1835 the Govern- 
ment of India had decided the status of Ichalkaranji to be 
that of a vassal of the Company. The Kolhapur Durbar, 
however, persisted in their claim and finally to the great 
detriment of Ichalkaranji it was admitted. Keshavrao 
Tatyasaheb died in 1852 without issue and a long minority 
of no less than 40 years followed. The principle of adoption 
was allowed by the Court of Directors, but the first adopted 
son Venkatrao Raosaheb died in 1854. A second adoption 
was eventually allowed ten years after, when Govindrao 
Abasaheb was invested with the Chiefship. He was one of 
the first Chiefs to receive a liberal education, but he, too, 
enjoyed: but a short reign of eighteen months dying in 1876. 
His widow was allowed to adopt the present Chief Narayanrao 
Babasaheb in 1876. This series of adoptions has at last 
turned out most happily. 

The present Chief is truly representative of the best 
influences and advanced environment of modern India. He 
was carefully educated at the Rajaram College, Kolhapur, and 
at Elphinstone College, Bombay, under the fostering training 
of Dr. Wordsworth. At the time of his installation on the 
gadi in 1892 the State was not free from debt but by his able 
management these hampering obligations were soon discharged 
and the State Treasury at present possesses a balance of 
about Rs. 2,00,000. Careful attention has been paid to all 
the Departments of the State and expenditure both on educa- 
tion and on the medical services has been doubled since the 
Chiefs accession. Primary education is practically free. 
For the last twelve years the Chief has been representing. 
the Sardars of the Deccan in the Bombay Legislative Council, 
and the fact testifies eloquently to the high esteem in which 
he is held by the British Government, the Sardars and the 
general public. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharaja of Idar, 4.0... 





SHE State of Idar; popularly known as Nani 
> Marwar, is situated in the north-east of 
Gujarat. Tt is bounded on the north by the 
Native States of Sirohi and Mewar, on the 
east by Mewar and Dungarpur and on the 
south and west by the British districts of Ahmeda- 
bad and the territory of His Highness the Gaekwar. 
Its extreme length and breadth are 96 and 58 miles 

respectively. It has an area of 1,669 square miles 
and a total population of 2,029,811 souls. It is the largest 
and the only first class State in the Mahi Kantha Agency, a 
political division of the Bombay Presidency and ranks third 
among the Native States in that Presidency. Its ruler who 
is styled Maharaja is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns and 
enjoys plenary jurisdiction in matters both civil and criminal. 
The present dynasty of the Soorya Vanshi Rathor Clan was 
founded in Idar by the two brothers Anandsinghji and Rai- 
singhji who came with a few followers from Jodhpur and 
getting local adherents to their standard made an easy 
conquest and settled at Idar, in 1729. Since then the terri- 
tory of Idar has continued under the Sway of the Rathors, 
though from time to time certain strips of the country such as 
Prantij, Bijapur, Harsole and others, were snatched by the 
Peshwas. Anandsinghji was the first Maharaja of Idar and 
his direct male descendants Maharajas (2) Shivsinghji, (8) 
Bhowanisinghji, (4) Gambhirsinghji, (5) Juwansinghji, and 
(6) Kesrisinghji succeeded to the gadi one after another. The 
infant son of Maharaja Kesrisinghji died shortly after his 
birth and the line of direct male descendant having thus 
terminated the right to the gadi devolved on His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj Major-General Sir Partap Singhji Bahadur, 
G.C.S.L, K.C.B., LID, A.D.C. to His Majesty the King 
Emperor, the eldest surviving son of Maharaja Takhatsinghji 
Pratapsinghji who accordingly succeeded to the gadi in 
February 1902 and ruled for nine years. In May 1911, he 
abdicated the gadi of Idar to assume charge as Maharaja 
Regent at Jodhpur, consequent on the minority which 
followed the untimely demise of his nephew Maharaja 
Sardarsinghji of Jodhpur. 

His adopted son, His Highness Maharaja Dhiraj Maha- 
rajaji Shri Dowlatsinghji Bahadur, the present ruler of the 
State, who is now in his 34th year, was born at Jodhpur in 
May, 1878, and was formally installed on the gadi on 91st 
July, 1911. He received his preliminary education at the 
Nobles’ School founded by his father Sir Partap when he 
was the Musaib-Ala at Jodhpur. The finishing touches to 
his education were given at the Mayo College where he was 
considered by his Principal to be one of the most brilliant 
students then on the rolls. At the time of the Kabul scare, 





during the Viceroyalty of His Excellency Lord Dufferin, 
when one State after another came forth with loyal offerings, 
it was decided that the States should raise some military 
bodies for the Imperial Defence. Jodhpur then organised as 
its quota a well-equipped Cavalry, 1,200 strong, which later 
on saw active field service in the Tirah and China Cam- 
paigns. It was in this that the Maharaja, who was then 
18 years of age, was given his military training and he 
served as squadron commander and adjutant for some years. 
During the reign of the late Maharaja Sardar Singhji 
Bahadur of Jodhpur, the Maharaja also worked as military 
secretary and member of the State Council. When His 
Highness Maharaja Dhiraj Maharajaji Sir Pratap Singhji 
succeeded to the Idar gad?, he adopted his nephew Maharaja 
Dowlat Singhji, who came over to Idar and co-operated with 
his father in remodelling and re-organising the State of Idar. 
His administrative capacity and the training he thus received 
during the reign of his father did not fail to attract the notice 
of the Government. So far back as 1905, in reviewing the 
administration report of the State for 1903-04, they were 
pleased to express their pleasure in the following terms :— 
“The Maharaj Kumar deserves credit for the zeal with which 
the administration has been conducted.” A reference to the 
same was also made in the Kharita of the Bombay Govern- 
meni and the speech of the Political Agent at the time of his 
installation in July, 1911. It therefore augurs well for His 
Highness that he begins his career as a Ruler with the best 
of qualifications. 

In reply to the speech of the Political Agent, on the 
occasion of his installation, the Maharaja said:—“ The 
sacrifice which my father has done by foregoing the high 
position of a Ruling Chief to place his services at the 
disposal of the State from which he was sprung, and to 
take up arduous duties at an age when one needs rest 
most, is without a parallel. This I am sure will not be lost 
sight of by the Marwar Darbar. He has thus inculcated in 
me that truest spirit of patriotism and loyalty, which has 
always been the most striking feature of his long career of 
usefulness. To further the interest and well being of the 
people committed to my charge will be my constant aim 
and I trust that by the grace of God my rule will conduce 
to their prosperity and happiness. 

The Maharaja accompanied his father Sir Pratapsinghji 
to England to be present at the Coronation of His late 
Majesty King Edward VII, and it was then that he 
was made an A.D.C. to the present King Emperor, then 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. He again visited Eneland as 
Maharaja of Idar in June last and was present also at the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George V. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Jam Saheb of Jamnagar. 


AMNAGAR is a first class State situated on the 
\ southern shore of the Gulf of Cutch in the 
Hallar division of the Bombay Presidency. 
It is bounded on the north by the Gulf and 
Rann of Cutch, on the west by the Okha Rann 

and the Arabian Sea, on the east by the Native 
States of Morvi, Rajkot, Dhrol and Gondal, and on 
the south by the Sorath Division of Kathiawar. T 
has an area of 3,395 square miles with a population 

of 3,50,000 souls. š 
Jam was the title under which the Princes of Cutch first 
ruled. They belonged to the Jareja race of Rajputs and 
originally descended upon Cutch from Tata in Sind. They 
belonged to the warrior race and defied the Mogul Emperors 
and remained independent in their territories. Their power 
appears to have reached its zenith about the middle of the 
eighteenth century when in the reign of Rao Daisul T. held 
garrisons in Sind, Parkar and Kathiawar. During his reign 
the Moguls were -thrice repulsed and signally defeated. 
Jamnagar was founded by Jam Rawal, who descended upon 
Kathiawar from Cutch in the year 1535 and dispossessed the 
ancient family of Jetwa Chiefs of Porbandar then established 
at Ghumli. Nawanagar, the present picturesque capital of 
the State was founded in 1540 by Jam Rawal, a man of 
indomitable courage and resource as a General ilis name 
recalls many stirring incidents in the history of Cutch and 
Kathiawar and many a romance clusters round his name. 
His successors have contributed to make the history of 
Kathiawar. They added many a fascinating page to the 
annals of the Rajput race and their deeds abound with 
instances of chivalry. Down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century its history was a record of stormy scenes and violent 
struggles which periodically occurred between the rival 
members of the ruling house for the suecession to the gadz, 
which impeded the peaceful progress of the State. It was 
reserved to Jam Ramalji, who came to the gad in 1820 to 
retrieve the State from the chaotic condition and confusion in 
which it had been thrown. He displayed great energy and 
ability in the administrative work and during the three 
famines that occurred in his time, he helped his subjects sto 
a considerable extent and secured their affection. He was 
a great sportsman and had bagged many lions and tigers. 
He died in 1852 and was succeeded by Jam Vibhaji whose 
name is revered throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province as a kind and sagacious ruler devoted to the 
interests and welfare of his subjects. He was made a K.C.S.I. 





in 1878. In presenting the insignia of the Order, Sir J. B. 
Peile, the then Political Agent of Kathiawar, said:—“ The 
race of His Highness the Jam was long regarded with special 
veneration as the foremost Hindu dynasty of this peninsula, 
stout in fight with the Viceroys of Akbar ; generous to fallen 


greatness in Muzuffar ; bold in aggressive warfare on 

Mendarda and Jeytpur.” In administering the affairs of the 

State, Jam Vibhaji showed a keen solicitude for the moral 
1 . „ " E 1 ` A 

and material advancement of his subjects. He introduced 


several reforms in the State; did away with many abuses that 
previously prevailed in the State and facilitated trade and 
commerce by constructing roads and rail and earned the 
gratitude of his subjects. Though belonging to the old school of 
thought he recognised - the advantages of education and 
opened a number of educational institutions in his territory 
and founded scholarships for the proseeution of higher studies 
for deserving sons of his subjects-in the Bombay University. 
He opened hospitals and dispensaries for the relief of suffer- 
img and. sickness. 

Jam Vibhaji was a most humane ruler. He helped the 
British Government in suppressing two pernicious and bar- 
barous customs, namely infanticide and suttee. He had no 
pride as a ruler and his benevolent and sympathetic treat- 
ment of his subjects gained him their affection and his popu- 
larity among his subjects was unbounded. He was a keen 
sportsman and, had shot several lions and tigers He was 
succeeded by Jam Jasaji, who was born after the adoption of 
“Ranji” of the Cricket fame to succeed him. Jam Jasaji died 
in 1907 without an heir and the British Government recog- 
nized the claims of “ Ranji.” This recognition of his claims 
met with the approval of all the Rajput Chiefs of India, 
including the Rao of Cutch, the acknowledged head of the 
Jareja Rajputs. 

Jam Ranjitsinhji, who belonged to the Bhayad or Brother- 
hood . of Jamnagar, is a direct descendant of the 
famous. Chief, Jam Raisinhji who ruled in Jamnagar more 
than 250 years ago and after a brief but brilliant rule met a 
soldier’s death ins a battle with Kutubudm at Sheakput in 
1664. Ever since those remote times the branch of the Jareja 


‘clan to which Jam Ranjit belongs members of the Sarodad 


house descended from the gallant Falji of Bhanvad, have been 
distinguished for their personal courage and through many 
iroublous times they have played a prominent part in the 
history of the State and the shaping of its fortunes. His 
grandfather Jalamsinhji was renowned for his gallantry which 
at the time of the Wagher rebellion won for him the con- 
fidence and favour of Jam Vibhaji and the high considera- 
tion of the officers of the British. Government. His father 
Jivansinhji was esteemed as the beau ideal of a Rajput 
gentleman. The whole aspect of * Ranji’s " position and station 
in life was changed from that of the son of a Bhayad to that 
of heir to the gadi when he was adopted by Jam Vibhaji. 
After completing a eourse of study in the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, he was sent to England for education to suit him for 
the high responsibilities of the future Ruler of Jamnagar. He 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1895 he made his 
first appearance for Sussex County Cricket Club and stood at 
the head of the Sussex averages for the year. From 1896 to 
1900 he was the champion batsman of all England, scoring 
2,780 with an average of 59:01. He went to Australia with 
Stoddart's All-England team in 1897-98. 

Since his accession to the gadi His Highness has taken 
in hand several ambitious schemes for the development and 
better administration of the State. The most important of 
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these is the reform of the revenue system. Formerly the 
State received its income from the land in the shape of a pro- 
portion of the crops yielded, but this pressed heavily upon 
the cultivators and at the same time was not satisfactory 
from the authorities’ point of view, and in consequence the 
cash assessment system is being substituted for the older 
method. It is already in operation in some districts and 
within two or three years will be universally adopted 
throughout. Another reform is the reduction of the customs 
duties from 6 per cent. to one pice in the rupee and this has 
been effected without appreciably decreasing the revenue 
from this source which still amounts to over one lakh. In 
spite of the famines of 1899, 1900 and of all succeeding years, 
except 1906, being very lean years of agriculture, the 
revenues of the State have gradually increased, and during 
the past few years have averaged 27 lakhs against 22 or 23 
lakhs prior to 1900. This year, however, owing to the 
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Railway has added greatly to the facilities of communication. 
It is now paying a dividend of about 5 per cent. on the 
capital cost of Rs. 23,26,826 besides conferring other indirect 
advantages to the State. An extension of this line to Salaya was 
under contemplation some ten years ago, but the scheme was 
not executed owing to the famines of 1899-1900. The present 
ruler was keenly bent on carrying out the useful scheme and 
the first sod of the Dwarka Railway was cut by His Excel- 
lency Sir George Clarke in January, 1910. The Government 
of His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda desired that their 
outlying territory of Okhamandal should be connected by a 
railway line with the rest of Kathiawar. A most powerful 
incentive to the fulfilment of that desire was the location there 
of Dwarka which is one of the most venerable shrines in 
India. Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims visit the shrine 
every year and the construction of a line from Jamnagar to 
Dwarka via Khambhalia with a branch to Salaya has thus the 
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failure of the crops which has been experienced all over 
Kathiawar, the revenue is expected to be considerably lower. 
In the direction of education the State has been gra- 
dually extending the number of schools and now has 124 
primary schools, eight middle schools and one high school and 
as in British territory in the Presidency increases have been 
made in the salaries of the headmasters of the primary schools. 
All the sons of cultivators, girasias and twenty per cent. of 
the remaining scholars receive primary education free and in 
paying schools they have only to contribute one anna a month 
each. There are also twelve girls’ schools. In Jamnagar 
itself the most important development has been the construction 
of a new colony of fine bungalows, including those occupied 
by His Highness and the members of his family. 

The extension of the Railway claimed the first attention 
of His Highness. It was Lord Harris who turned the first 
sod of the Jamnagar-Rajkot Railway in the year 1893. That 
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double advantage of opening up a far-away outlying country 
and affording facilities to this vast army of pilgrims yearly 
visiting the sacred shrines. The subjects of J amnagar are noted 
for a spirit of commercial enterprise which makes them seek 
their fortunes in Bombay and elsewhere in the British domi- 
nions as they find only a limited scope within the Jam's 
territory. On the route of this line there are Khambhalia and 
other cities of importance to which many of these enter- 
prising merchants belong and it will be a great boon to them 
to have the conveyance of a railway. Having regard to all 
these considerations His Highness decided to have the Jam- 
nagar-Dwarka railway via Khambhalia, Bhatia and Madhi. 
Salaya is 8 miles from Khambhalia. It is a good and safe 
port, capable of being turned into an excellent harbour and 


. hence the importance of a branch to Salaya connecting it 


with this railway at Khambhalia. His Highness entertains 


the idea of gradually connecting his interior mahals or talukas 
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with his ports by good roads as his finances may permit in 
the future. This will materially add to the utility of the new 
line. The Janmagar-Dwarka line with a branch to Salaya 
will be over a hundred miles of which about 79 miles wili 
be in this State’s territory. It is estimated to cost about 45 
lakhs of rupees. The cost of the 79 miles in the Nawanagar 
State is estimated to cost between 25 to 30 lakhs It will 
pass through several of the important mahals of the State, 
viz., Padana, Khambhalia and Bhatia. 

Another important work which His Highness inaugurated 
two years ago is a new embankment which is to be built 
on the bank of the Nagmati river and of the new Secretariat. 


picturesque view, besides adding to the beauty of the town. 
The embankment is intended to serve another very useful pur- 
pose. When there is a heavy downpour of rain within a short 
space of time an enormous volume of water from places higher 
up rushes into the river at a most rapid rate. On such 
occasions the eastern part of the town is flooded with water 
in some places to the height of about 15 feet. This causes 
great inconvenience and hardship to the poor people living 
on that side who become homeless and destitute by the damage 
caused by the heavy floods. Continual floods having destroyed 
their homes from time to time, a part of the city on that side 
is now uninhabited. It is hoped that after the completion 
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The Nagmati river embankment will consist of a thick wall 
opposite the present city wall from the foot of the Victoria 
Bridge and extending round the Dhuvav and Kaladad gates 
as far as the point from which the City wall bends towards 
the Khoja gates with a filling in between the new wall and 
the old city wall. The embankment will be 5,100 feet long, 
14 feet high, and 300 feet wide at its broadest and 50 feet wide 


at its narrowest part and is estimated to cost Rs. 1,63,890 
It will reclaim 124,222 yards of land which has hitherto 


been lying idle and forming waste land. The road to be 
constructed on its surface will furnish a beautiful promenade 
ground round nearly the whole city and will command a very 
M B 
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of this work the people will live there again and relieve the 
congestion from the other parts of the town. It is named 
" Clarke Embankment” after the Governor of Bombay. 

The improvement of the City has received the careful atten- 
tion of His Highness. A New Secretariat is built on a site in the 
new part of the town near the Palace with a view to providing 
compact accommodation for the State offices which are now 
scattered over the city causing much inconvenience and loss of 
time in the transaction of State business. During the minority 
management, prior to His Highness the Jam Saheb’s accession, 
the administrator, Colonel Kennedy, had plans and estimates 
prepared for such a building, but the famine of 1900 and 
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suceeding lean years necessitated the postponement of the 
scheme, although the foundation stone was laid. The present 
Jam Saheb, however, has chosen a different site for the build- 
ing and a handsome structure is to be put up at a cost of 
six lakhs forty thousand rupees. The building will be one- 
storied and will consist of a main block 450 fect long and 300 
feet broad with two wings, each 250 feet long and 50 feet 
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supply water for irrigating about 1,823 acres of land. The 
whole scheme of the new Bhalsan tank together with the cost 
of raising the weir of the Vijarkhi tank is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 3,50,929. If the whole of the water in both the 
Vijarkhi and Bhalsan tanks is applied to irrigation purposes 
alone, it would be sufficient to irrigate an area of 3,571 acres, 
i.e. 1748 by the Vijarkhi and 1823 by the Bhalsan tank on 


the basis of 1,000,000 feet of water per acre per crop. Cal- 
culating the water rate for irrigation at Rs. 4 per acre, the 
net revenue should be Rs. 13,284 which is equal to 4 per 
cent. on the capital outlay. Tt is contemplated that the 
Vijarkhi tank water should be taken by means of cisterns to 


broad. 

His Excellency Sir George Clarke, during his visit to 
Jamnagar in 1910 inaugurated no less than six important 
schemes tending to the health and prosperity of the people of 
Jamnagar. The water scheme which His Excellency 
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supply water to Jamnagar. The necessary plan for the 
arrangement and the laying out of pipes is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 4,00,000. The water can flow through the cisterns 
to Jamnagar at a natural gradient. The daily supply will 
be from 15 to 20 gallons per person. This constant and 
unfailing source of supply in addition to the present vay or 
well will be a great boon and a sure provision against water 
famine and will be quite sufficient for all the wants of Jam- 
nagar City for a long time to come. 

His Highness the Jam Saheb in asking His Excellency to 


inaugurated, forms one of the most important of the many 
schemes of public utility which His Highness the Jam Saheb 
now has in hand. The Vijarkhi Tank has an area of 493 
acres and was built a few years ago at a cost of very nearly 
three lakhs. It is proposed to raise the weir to increase the 


capacity of the tank by a hundred million cubic feet. At 
63 miles from the tank and about 12 miles from J amnagar 
near the village of Bhalsan-Mota, on the river Nani Fulzar, 
there is a narrow gorge in the river about 800 feet wide. It 
is contemplated to form a reservoir there by building a 


masonry weir. This reservoir will feed the Vijarkhi tank 
and -will also form an independent reservoir sufficient to 


perform the ceremony, mentioned that an experiment on a 
fairly large scale for growing Spence cotton by taking 
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advantage of the Vijarkhi tank water had been set on foot. 
500 acres of land are set apart for plantation of this cotton 
under the special supervision of Mr. Spence himself who has 
discovered the seed from which this cotton is grown. The 
prospects held out are rosy and, if all that is claimed for the 
enterprise comes true, it will open out a great field for the 
agricultural industry with an almost inexhaustible demand. 
Nawanagar, the capital of Jamnagar, is a flourishing 
place, nearly four miles in circuit, with a large trade. The 
town is almost entirely built of stone, and is surrounded by a 
fort built in 1788. It contains the most picturesque bazar 
ever seen in Kathiawar. As usual, the streets are uncons- 
cionably narrow, but even at noontide they are thronged with 
people, and are perhaps more characteristic of those Scenes of 
purely native life in which a painter would delight, than any 
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of which is gained the most pleasant and picturesque view. 
There is a little balcony built outwards on the outer wall, 
which looks on to the open plain beyond the city. Here the 
Jam Saheb Vibhaji was often wont to sit at sunset to enjoy 
the evening breeze. Except that there is no lovely marble 
tracery, it is exactly like that little balcony built into the 
walls of Delhi, in the farthest recesses of the Diwan-i-Khas, 
where the last of the Moguls used to sit and look upon the 
Jumna. Before guest-houses were built in Jamnagar, the 
rooms in the Lakhota were often utilised for the accommoda- 
tion of political officers and guests of importance, and with 
their painted ceilings and tiny windows they must have been 
odd resting-places. One small low-ceilinged room is well 
worth inspection. It is covered with remarkable frescoes, 
some of which depict the exploits of a former Jam. One of 





BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF JAMNAGAR. 


other city in Kathiawar. The quaint old gabled houses, the 
sharp turns, the tortuous windings, the busy shops, the gaily 
clad crowd, make a picture full of colour and movement. 
The best place from which to gain a general view of Jam- 
nagar is from the topmost storey of the Lakhota, a kind of 
small circular fort built into the outer wall of the city. From 
the Lakhota one looks out upon a city rising from the midst 
of a green oasis of trees. The Lakhota is reached through the 
great Bhirbhungun Gate, just outside which stands. a 
striking temple built of polished chunam. A little way inside 
the walls, there is a large and imposing tank, whose waters 
touch the walls. A terrace built along the wall leads to the 
Lakhota which may be best described as an exaggerated 
bastion. The outer edge of the Lakhota is surmounted by a 
much higher structure, containing several rooms, from the roof 


these shows the Jam on horseback, firing at a lion which has 
one of his Sidi followers in its grip. A whole array of nobles 
with levelled muskets are riding behind him. This must 
have been Jam Ranmalji, who died in 1852. Another fresco 
shows the Jam and his retinue spearing pig in the most reck- 
less fashion. On an adjacent river bank, a lion is engaged in 
deadly combat with a cobra. In true medieval fashion, the 
artist was determined that there should be no mistake about 
his river, so he has carefully drawn the fishes in it. Another 
painting depicts the Jam and his ministers carousing, and 
yet another apparently has for its subject a princely picnic 
in the forest. But the quaintest fresco deals with a temple at 
Dwarka, and shows a number of women. bathing in a tank, 
while in the trees around a number of ash-smeared devotees 
are seated looking at them in stolid contemplation. 
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Until 1860, the Nawanagar State was infested with lions, 
which particularly abounded in the Barda and Alech hills. In 
1860, however, when cannon were frequently fired in pursuit 
of the rebel Vaghers, they were frightened away and sought 
their last refuge in the Gir forests of Junagadh. 

Marble of different qualities is found in the State. 
Copper is also found and hopes are entertained that silver 
may be found im the island of Ajad. There are iron-ores as 





well as stone quarries within the limits of the State. In the 


sea, north of the town, are some beds of pearl oysters. The 
State is capable of further development and affords much 
material for industrial pursuits. 

Jam Ranjitsinhji is the author of the “ Jubilee Book of 
Cricket," and his recreations consist in cricket, shooting, 
tennis, 
skating. 


racquets, cycling, angling,  pig-sticking and 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


e SS 


The Nawab Saheb of Janjira, ccır. 


HE present Ruling Chief of Janjira is Sir Sidi 
Ahmed Khan Sidi Ibrahim Khan, G.C.LE., 
Nawab Saheb of Janjira. 

He was born in Janjira Fort on the 

91st of August, 1862. 
In 1882 he married Ahmedbibi, sister of the 
Nawab of Savanur, but she died in 1885. The 
following year he married Nazli Begum, the learned 
and amiable daughter of Mr. Haji Hassan Ali Fyzee, 
of the well-known Tyabji Badruddin family of Bombay. 

Besides being proficient in embroidery, music and other fine 

arts, she has a good knowledge of English, Persian, Urdu. 

Gujarati and Marathi. 

The State originally formed a part of the dominions 
of the Nizamshai kings of Ahmednagar. In 1600 Ahmed- 
nagar was taken by the Moghals, and though the Great Malik 
Amber soon after recovered most of the territory of his king, 
local records seem to show that till 1618 the Governors of 
Janjira were Moghal Officers. In 1618 an Abyssinian of 
the name of Sidi Surul Khan was appointed Governor. Iu 
1620 Sidi Surul Khan was succeeded by Sidi Yakut Khan, 
and he, in the following year, by Sidi Amber who was known 
as Sanak, a title which distinguishes him from the great 
Sidi or Malik Amber, who restored and ruled Ahmednagar 
till his death in 1626. This Sidi Amber Sanak established 
his independence, and became the founder of this dynasty. 
The chiefs of this dynasty are called Nawabs and a title 
which was conferred upon them by the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
Sidi Amber Sanak ruled until his death in 1642, and was 
succeeded one after the other by the following Chiefs :— 
Sidi Isufkhan, Sidi Fatehkhan, Sidi Khairiyatkhan, Sidi 
Yakubkhan, Sidi Surulkhan, Sidi Sambulkhan, Sidi Abdur- 
rahimankhan, Sidi  Hasankhan, Sidi Syedkhan, Sidi 
Ibrahimkhan, Sidi Mohamedkhan, Sidi Joharkhan, Sidi 
Jamrudkhan, Sidi Ibrahimkhan, Sidi Mahomedkhan and Sidi 
Ibrahimkhan. 

Of these the most powerful were Sidi Khairiayat and 
Sidi Yakub. During their reigns they considerably increased, 
by their bravery and courage, the extent of their territory. 

In the rough notes by Mr. Seton Karr, Collector of 
Thana, which are published in Vol. I. of the selections from 
the records of the Bombay Government, we find some 
information given regarding this State. It is said that 
there was much confusion in the Administration, that there 
were no regular courts of justice, while fever and guinea- 
E Nothing was done 
The suecessive Chiefs were 





worm were very prevalent in the State. 


for education by the State. 
generally reported to have been popular with the ryots 
and to have always inclined to a mild and lenient rule; but 
the factions which contended for the direct management of 
affairs were said to oppose and plunder each other’s adherents, 
as opportunity of doing so occurred. The total amount of 
the revenue about the time when Mr. Seton Karr made these 
notes (1855), was said to have been Rs. 1,70,000 only. 

The Marathas and the Peshwas were constantly at war 


with the Sidi Chiefs of Janjira, whom they tried for more 
than a century to deprive of their possessions ; but the latter 
were able to hold their own during the whole of that 
unceasing struggle. However, about the year 1776 A.D. one 
Sheikhji, who was then the Chief Subedar of Janjira, 
treacherously entered into a secret treaty with the Peshwa 
and went over to the Mahratta side with the large army which 
was under his command. He also managed to gain over to 
his side some of the other Subedars in the Janjira Fort. This 
weakened the power of the Sidi Chief to a great extent and 
he was eventually obliged to enter into a treaty by which he 
had to surrender to the Peshwa, five out of his eleven Mahals, 
viz. Tala, Nizampur, Ghosala, Birwadi, Goregaum and half 
the tappa of Goil. A well known ballad is sung by the old 
people in the State which goes to show that the treacherous 
Sheikhji was originally a Brahmin, but had become a con- 
vert to Mahomedanism and, as he was a great favourite 
of his master, had been raised to a position of high trust and 
responsibility and made chief Subedar. 

A treaty of alliance for purpose both offensive and 
defensive was concluded between this State and the British 
Government on the Gth of December, 1733, when the Honour- 
able Robert Cowan was President and Governor for the 
Honourable East India Company. In 1759 the Janjira 
Government obtained possession of Jafarabad, on the coast of 
Kathiawar, and established its power there by appointing its 
Sardars and Officers to manage its affairs. In the early years 
of the last century the State possessed a mint of its own, 
which issued silver aud copper coins. But it was abolished 
in 1834 when Janjira came under the suzerainty of the 
British Power. Janjira, however, pays no tribute to any 
one and as regards its internal administration the State is 
virtually independent, and its relations with the British 
Government are of the most cordial nature. 

In 1848 Sidi Mahomedkhan, the grandfather of the 
present Nawab Saheb, after having ruled peaceably for 22 
years and 4 months, abdicated the throne in favour of his 
son Sidi Ibrahimkhan. Some years after Sidi Ibrahimkhan 
came to the throne, quarrels arose between him and the Sidi 
Sardars of Janjira. The Governor of Bombay, finding that 
there was disorder everywhere in the State, arranged in 1867 
to provide an independent Court to try serious offences. In 
1879, owing to several complaints against him having reached 
the ears of the British Government, Ibrahimkhan was 
deprived of his criminal jurisdiction, and a Resident was 
appointed to administer the criminal law. Civil and Revenue 
jurisdiction was alone left in the Nawab’s hands. From this 
time the Nawab’s correspondence with Government had to 
pass through the Political Officer. In 1870 the Sidi Sardars, 
taking advantage of the Nawab's absence in Bombay, revolted 
against him and having deposed him, placed the present 
Nawab Saheb, who was then a minor, on the throne. "They 
maintained that they had a right to depose a Chief and 
place any one else on the gadi. The Governor of Bombay 
asked Mr. Havelock to inquire into these pretensions of the 
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the fort of Janjira elected Sidi Mahomed Buxi and having 


Sidi Sardars and it was decided that they were utterly 
placed him on the throne, interred the body of the deceased 


groundless. The Nawab was accordingly re-instated on 


certain conditions. The Collector of Kolaba was made Nawab. The then Assistant Political Agent, Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Political Agent, and the Resident Officer was made his strongly protested against this election, and Mr. Bosanquet, 
Assistant. In 1873 the recalcitrant Sidi Sardars submitted the Political Agent, was sent to Janjira by the Bombay 


to the Nawab. They apologised for their conduct in deposing Government to deal with the situation. He called all the 
him and begged that their lands and allowances might be Sidi Sardars together and: informed them that the proper 
continued according to the Nawab's pleasure. In September, Nawab would be installed after sanction was received from 
1877, religious riots broke out between the Hindu and the Government of India, and until then the Administration 
Mahomedan subjects of the Nawab. After much trouble, of the State would be in the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald. Subse- 
however, an order, fair to both parties, was issued, which quently the Government of India recognised Sidi Ahmed 
set the differences between the two communities at rest. A Khan, the legitimate son of the late Nawab, as the rightful 
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THE PALACE, JANJIRA. 

State Karbhari with Civil and Magisterial power was heir to the throne, and he was duly installed, and the 
appointed in 1878, and the duty of seeing that no religious occasion was celebrated in an imposing manner. It was 
disputes arose between the Hindus and the Musalmans was then decided to send the young Nawab Saheb to the 
specially entrusted to him. Rajkumar College at Rajkot to be educated. This was not 

On the 98th January 1879, after a reign of 28 years thc liked by his subjects, who flocked from all parts to Murud and 

Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Khan died. He was 51 years old at tho prayed the Assistant Political Agent that their dear Nawab 

time of his death. He left three sons: one, Sidi Ahmedkhan Saheb should mot be sent away from them to such a long 

| by his lawful wife, Fatma Bibi, and two others Sidi Mahomed distance. They also sought redress against certain forest conser- 
| Buxi and Sidi Abdurahiman by a nika wife named Saidabai. vancy rules which they considered unduly hard. "The 
i He also left one daughter, Hasinabibi, by another nika wife Assistant Political Agent unfortunately misunderstood their 
| by name Narangibai. On the death of Sidi Ibrahimkhan, a objects and thought that they had met together for the pur- 
| dispute arose as to who should succeed him. The people in pose of committing a riot. Several of them were, accordingly, 
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made prisoners and actually tried for that offence. The young 
Nawab Saheb. went to the Rajkumar College, where he 
remained until September 1881, and completed his education 
there, having won by his excellent qualities and close applica- 
tion to study the love and esteem of all his European Professors. 
The Nawab Saheb has a good knowledge of English, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Persian and Urdu. He was also for some time in 
Poona studying Civil and Criminal Law. 

After his return to his State the Nawab Saheb worked 
for some time in conjunction with the Assistant Political 
Agent, Major Salmon, in the capacity of a Joint Adminis- 
trator. When he had acquired a sufficient insight into affairs 
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had troubled the previous reign, has completely disappeared. 
Regular courts of justice have been established, and the 
Nawab Saheb personally interests himself in the prompt and 
impartial administration of justice to all his subjects alike 
without distinction of rank, caste or creed. Remittent and 
intermittent types of fever and guinea-worm were the prevail- 
ing complaints of the people of Murud and of the surround- 
ing villages, but the principal cause of these diseases was 
removed by the introduction of excellent pure water from 
Garbi hill, which is more than five miles distant from Murud. 
The opening ceremony of these water works was performed in 
1892 under the auspices of His Excellency the Right Honour- 
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able Robert 
Governor of Bombay. 


GOLE, 
To mark his loyalty and devotion to 
the Imperial Crown the Nawab Saheb gave them the name 


considered competent to assume the George Canning, Baron Harris, 
responsibility of governing his subjects, Government resolved 
to invest himrwith full powers of administration. The duty 
of dischareine this agreeable function was entrusted to 
Mr. A. T. Crawford, the Revenue Commissioner, and Mr. 
C ] iti ve r y a1 D E £ AATEC f on 
Keyser, the Political Agent, who at a brilliant u E 
the 11th of October, 1883, made over to the Chief the fu 

The office of the Assistant Political 


of State and was 


of“ The Victoria Jubilee Water Works." 

in the State were only rough footpaths. 
made roads at all. But now several roads have been 
constructed throughout the country. Most of the noxious and 
poisonous shrubs and vegetation, which abounded at one time, 
have been destroyed. The Nawab Saheb also pays special 
attention to the education of his subjects. He has established 


Formerly- the roads 
There were no 


charge of his State. Í 
Agent was at the same time abolished. 

The rule of the present Nawab Saheb has been one ot 
and contentment to all classes of his subjects. 


he Hindus and the Mahomedans, which 


several Marathi, Urdu and English schools at considerable 
Dispensaries have been opened at many 


much happiness 


a expense to the State. 
The tension between t I 
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important places in the State and the subjects of the Nawab 
Saheb are now given medicine entirely free of -eost. Trade 
is in a flourishing condition and every department in the 
State has shown clear signs of improvement. As a result, 
the revenue of the State, which was said by Mr. Seton Karr 
to have been only Rs. 1,70.000 during the time of the previous 
Nawabs, has risen to more than five lakhs of rupees at the 
present day. Special attention is devoted to the protection of 
forests. The Nawab Saheb is a splendid marksman and also 
excels in horsemanship. He takes great delight in shooting 
and hunting. He treats the Sidi Sardars and other gentry-in 
the State with the honours due to their respective ranks, and 
their rights and privileges are duly respected. 

The present Nawab Saheb fully realises the responsi- 
bilities of his high office and, being thoroughly alive to the 
duties of his onerous position, spends a great deal of his time 
in looking to the affairs of the State. He exercises a strict 
and systematic supervision over the work done by the Dewan 
and the Chief Civil Officer. His sympathy with all classes 
of his subjects and his excellent disposition have always 
been manifest. His love of justice and his broad and catholic 
principles have won for him the admiration and respect of 
all. His subjects now enjoy the full advantages of a kind, 
enlightened and sympathetic Government, such as they had 
not known for many years past. To them the Nawab Saheb 
is an object of reverence and devotion. 

In recognition of his efficient and successful adminis- 
tration Government bestowed on him, in 1895, the distinction 
of Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. His Highness was present at the Imperial 
Durbar held at Delhi on the Ist January, 1903, in response 
to an invitation from the Government of Bombay. On this 
occasion His Highness’ salute of nine guns was raised to 
eleven. A Durbar was held at Murud on the 30th November, 
1903, by the Political Agent for presenting a gold medal to 
His Highness on behalf of Government in memory of the 
Coronation of His late Majesty the King-Emperor. His High: 
ness introduced the pension system into the State im 1903 in 
commemoration of the celebration of their late Majesties' 
Coronation at Delhi. 

His Highness has contributed his share to the defence 
of the Indian Empire. In 1904, with the permission of the 
Imperial Government he organised the Janjira Imperial 
Service Signalling Corps. On the 1st of January, 1906, His 
late Majesty the King-Emperor promoted His Highness to & 
Grand Commandership of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. "The Investiture of the Insignia of the Order 
was made by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay on the 
26th June, 1906. In 1908 His Highness made a tour in 
Europe in company with Her Highness. He sailed for Eng- 
land on the 25th April, 1908, and returned to India on the 
9th October, 1908. 

The area of the territory owned by the State is 324 square 
miles and according to the 1911 census, its population numbers 
88,534. The staple crops of the State are rice, nagli and 
vari. Of the garden erops, cocoanuts and betelnuts are the 
most important. Trade in timber, firewood and other forest 
produce is carried on with Bombay. The principal sources 
of income are the Land Revenue, the Customs, the Abkari, 
the Forest and the Salt. Besides the Durbar expenses, Public 


Works, Educational and Judicial Departments, and the Police 
consume a large proportion of the income: but judicious 
economy is observed in every department and in no caso is 
the total expenditure allowed to exceed the total income. 

The total strength of the Military Force of the State is ` 
221. It consists of 27 Fort Garrisons, 14 Gunners and 180 
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other irregular bodies. They are all Habshi Bhaibands, Sidi 
Sardars, Janjirkars, Chhorwads, etc. Some of the men of 
the Force carry old fashioned swords and some have old 
match-locks of native manufacture. They have, however, 
received no regular military training. Their services are 
confined to the Fort of Janjira, where they all live mostly 
in their family houses. They are employed in protecting the 
Fort and in attending the Durbars. 

With a view to improve the laws of the State, the Nawab 
Saheb has since the time he was invested with the full powers 
of administration, introduced from time to time in his terri- 
tory various enactments. 

The following are now in force in the Janjira State :-— 

ACTS PASSED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Act XLV of 1880 (The Indian Pendal Code). 

Act XIV of 1882 (The Civil Procedure Code). 

Act I of 1872 (The Indian Evidence Act). 

Act IX of 1872 (The Contract Act). 

Act XI of 1878 (The Arms Act). 

Act I of 1871 (The Cattle Trespass Act). 

Act VII of 1864 (The Whipping Act). 

Act X of 1870 (The Land Acquisition Act). 

Act I of 1878 (The Opium Act). 

Act VIIT of 1878 (The Sea Customs Act). 

Act VII of 1880 (The Indian Merchant Shipping Act). 

Act XV of 1877 (The Indian Limitation Act). 

Act VIL of 1870 (The Court Fees Act Articles 10 and 12 
only of Schedule 1). 

Act IX of 1875 (The Indian Majority Act). 

Act III of 1877 (The Indian Registration Act). 

Act X of 1889 (The Indian Ports and Port dues Act). 

Act X of 1887 (The Native Passengers’ Ships Act). 

Act VIT of 1889 (The Succession Certificate Act) 

Act III of 1896 (The Indian Tariff Act). 

Act VI of 1878 (The Indian Treasure Trove Act). 

Act III of 1897 (The Epidemic Diseases Act). 

Act IX of 1894 (The Prisons Act). 

Act IV of 1884 (The Indian Explosives Act). 

Act V of 1898 (The Code of Criminal Procedure). 

Act XIII of 1899 (The Glanders and Farcy Act). 

Act VI of 1898 (The Indian Post Office Act) Penal 
Provisions. 

Act VI of 1908 (The Indian Explosive Substances Act). 

Act. IV of 1898 (The Indian Penal Code Amendment Aot) 
amended section 124A. 

Act V of 1905 (The Indian Articles of War) the Provi- 
sions mutatis mutandis. 

Act III of 1901 (The Indian Ports Amendments Act). 

Act XVI of 1910 (The Indian Census Act). Mutatis 
Mutandis. 

ACTS PASSED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBA Y. 

Act V of 1879 (The Land Revenue Code). 

Act VIL of 1867 (The District Police Act, Sections 33 
and 34 only). 

Act VIII of 1867 (The Village Police Act). 

Act V of 1878 (The Abkari Act). 

Act XX of 1864 (The Minors Act). 

Act III of 1878 (The License Tax Act). 

Act II of 1868 (The Public Ferries Act). 

Act I of 1880 (The Khoti Act). 

Act XIX of 1838 (The Coasting Vessels Act). de 

Regulation Act VIII of 1827 (The Regulation for the 
succession to estates of deceased persons). 

Act IL of 1890 (The Salt Act, Section 3, 10, 15, 26, 
98, 38 to 48, 50 to 52 and 56). Š 

Act IV of 1890 (The Bombay District Police Act). 
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Act I of 1890 (The Gambling Act). 

ACTS PASSED BY HIS HIGHNESS’ GOVERNMENT. 
Act II of 1888 (The Janjira Local Fund Act). 
Act I of 1888 (The Janjira Municipal Act). 

Act III of 1888 (The Janjira Land Improvement 
Act). X 
Act T of 1889 (The Janjira Tehsildar’s Courts Act). 

Rules relating to Inam passed in 1861-62 (Sections 1, 3 
and 5 to 10 only). 

Rules relating to Stamps passed in 1861-62. 

The Janjira State’s Pleaders’ Act I of 1905. 

Rules Mutatis Mutandis for the punishment of crime in 
Imperial Service Troops issued in 1897. 

The present Nawab Saheb has yet no issue. 

The Fort of Janjira is the principal seat of government 


and the place of residence of the Chiefs. It is a strong 


fortress and is surrounded on all sides by water. It 
is a mile distant from the main land. The site on which it 
now stands originally belonged to some people of the Koli 
caste and was surrounded only by a wooden enclosure. After 
it was taken by Sidis, they strengthened and fortified it. 
The work of fortification took about 22 years for its comple- 
tion. The relatives of the Nawab Saheb reside in this 
Fortress and twenty-two villages are assigned as Inam grants 
for their maintenance and support Sidi Sardars, Janjikars, 
Chhorwads, and other persons, who have inherited State 
allowances also live here, and from 25 to 30 thousand rupees 
have to be spent every year towards the payment of those 
allowances. The present Nawab Saheb does not live in this 


fort, but resides in his palace at Fulshahar, otherwise known 
as Ahmed-Gunj, which is only at a short distance from 
Murud. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


Durbar Saheb of Jasdan. 
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ASDAN is one of the two States in Kathiawar 
ruled by chieftains who are Kathi by race, 
and it therefore possesses unique interest. 
The "Kathis have given their name to the 
peninsula, but they form a comparatively 

small proportion of its inhabitants. What their 

exact origin is, it is difficult to say. But it is 
tolerably certain that they came in some remote 
period from Central Asia into India. Passing down 
the Indus valley, they appear to have taken up their abode 
in the desert between Sind and Cutch, by way of which last 
place they entered Kathiawar. They were a pastoral people 
delighting im a life and in making forays 
on their more peaceful neighbours. They boasted of the 
destruction caused by their 





wandering 


raids, of the panic people got 
into at their approach. On the other hand they have always 
been a most friendly, sociable and hospitable people. The 
women are remarkably handsome and bear a very high 
character. Socially, they are on an equality with their 
husbands, by whom they are treated as companions. 
All Kathis worship the sun, a pretty sure proof of their 
northern origin, and they use it as a symbol in all their 
legal documents. Their contact with Hindus has taught 
them. to reverence the Hindu deities, to respect Brahmins 
and to regard the cow as holy. But they are essentially 
sun worshippers, invoking his aid in all their undertakings, 
and his protection in time of danger and difficulty. "The 
Khachar Kathis appear to have entered Kathiawar via 
Cuteh about the beginning of the fifteenth century. Seizing 
Than, they made it their headquarters and built a temple 
there to the sun. Than suited them very: well! iit 18 
surrounded by wide grazing grounds where they could keep 
their cattle, and its central position made it an excellent 
point from which they could sally forth to attack and 
plunder the lands of the neighbouring rajas. Despising 
husbandry and all settled modes of living, they made no 
attempt to acquire more territory, but spread the terror of 
their name throughout the peninsufá. For quite 150 years 
this continued to be their mode of life—tending their cattle, 
making raids or levying blackmail. 

Tt was not till the middle of the seventeenth century 
that earth hunger seemed to have seized them. Several Kathi 
Chiefs conquered portions of Kathiawar and settled down 
in them as rulers. Owing to their system of inheritance, 
most of these have been so subdivided that they ceased long 
ago to be States. Jasdan however has had a different fate. 
An ancestor of its present Chief captured Jasdan about the 
time that Bombay became a British possession:. This Chief, 
Vika Khachar, was the grandson of Lakha Khachar, the 
founder of the Lakhani branch of the Khachars. The third in 
descent from the founder of the Jasdan branch of the family 
was a very able man, daring and energetic, called Vajsur 
Khachar. Gathering round him all the daring spirits of 
his clan and family he began to work on constructive lines, 
adding to his estates village after village, and at the same 
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time establishing a regular system of blackmail, called pal 
or valava, over the surrounding country. While giving 
occupation to the restless spirits among his followers and 
thus attaching them to his interests, he steadily pursued the 
task of consolidating his authority over the lands he had 
recently acquired. He was thus able to hand down to his 
son and successor a compact possession, the boundaries of 
which were clearly defined, and the integrity of which was 
guaranteed, by the settlement he was wise enough to make 
with Colonel Walker in 1808. Vajsur’s son Chela commuted 
his rights to blackmail in British districts for an annual 
payment. Later on when Jasdan with the rest of Kathiawar 
came into British hands this payment was discontinued 
in consideration of an adjustment of the tribute due by the 
State to the paramount power. Chela ruled till 1852 and 
was succeeded by his son Ala, a most able and intelligent 
man and by far the most prominent of the Kathi Chiefs of 
his time. To mark their appreciation of his worth, he was 
with the C.S.L by the Government of India. 
Khachar Ala Chela was succeeded in 1904 by his son 
Khachar Odha Ala, the present Durbar Saheb or ruling 
Chief. 

The present Chief is, then, a Kathi of the Larkhana 
branch of the Khachars, one of the Shakayats or noble clans 
of the Khathis. He is in his sixtieth year and has but one 
Rani. As the principle of primogeniture obtains in his 
State, his natural heir is their son the Kumar Shri Vajsur 
Khachar. The Durbar Saheb is an excellent administra- 
tor and is most assiduous in attending to the business of his 
State which occupies him several hours each day year in and 
year out. He is most careful of the welfare of his people 
and for the seven years of his rule not a single complaint 
has been made to the British Agency in Kathiawar against 
him by any of his subjects. Merely to state this is high 
praise when it is understood that he possesses only third 
class jurisdiction. Kumar Vajsur, the heir-apparent, bids 
fair to follow in his father’s footsteps. He was educated at 
the Rajkumar College. Since leaving College he has devoted 
his whole attention to State business, and assists his father 
in the administration. He has shown so much promise in 
this, that high hopes are entertained of him as an adminis- 
trator. He is a young man of high character and, like his 
father, takes a becomingly serious view of his responsibilities. 
He is married and has three sons. The Kumar Sahib and 
lus father are to be congratulated on the financial position of 
their State, which is able to boast that it has never been 
obliged to borrow either from private agencies or from ihe 
Supreme Government. The land policy of the State too, 
whether in the matter of irrigation, or of the forests, or of 
assessment, is marked by a far-sighted liberality which is 
sure to make it successful. Horse-breeding, agriculture, horti- 
culture, all are encouraged. The people, both Hindu and 
Mahomedan, are prosperous and contented. Altogether the 
Jasdan State is in a very satisfactory condition. Its ruler 
Khachar Shri Odha Ala should be a happy man. 
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THE RAJA SAHEB OF JAWHAR. 
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T is now nearly 600 years ago that Nemshah, 
who in 1343 A.D. ruled over J awhar, received 
the title of “ Shah ” from the Delhi Emperor 
and was formally recognised as ruler of a 
tract of land which in those far off days 

yielded a revenue of nine lakhs of rupees. The terri- 

torial area of the State has since then bčen consider- 
ably curtailed. It comprises to-day an area of some 

310 sguare miles with a population at the last census 

of 53,579. The gross revenue of the State is Rs. 1,86,718 accord- 

ing to the latest returns. The Jawhar State, though small, is 
healthily progressive, and it owes much to the enlightened 
rule of Shrimant Patangshah Raja, a member of the 





Koli caste, the father of the present Raja Saheb. 
Shrimant Patangshah, at. an installation Durbar held by 
the Commissioner in 1905, was referred to as “a 


Ruler of sterling worth," a tribute well merited by a 
life-long devotion to the best interests of his State and people. 
His son, Shrimant Krishna Shah Raja, the present Ruler, who 
succeeded his father in 1905, was born in Jawhar on the 20th 
November, 1879. He was carefully educated from his child- 
hood under the guiding influence of men specially selected 
by his father, and later on became a student at the 
Elphinstone High School, after which he may be said to have 
completed his education in Jawhar. Here he was initiated 
into the work of administration and trained to the duties and 
responsibilities of a Ruler. De was formally installed on the 
gadi on the 19th April, 1905, the ceremonial accession accord- 
ing to the rites prescribed by the Shastras being celebrated 
on the 94th of the following month. It may be mentioned 
that the Raja-Saheb was married some years before his 
accession to the gadi and the fruit of this union is a son by 
name Patangshah born on the 21st January, 1906. 

The majority of the inhabitants of this little State belong 
to what are designated the “backward classes”; and much 
will have to be done to bring them within the pale of 
civilizing influences. This being so it can be easily under- 
stood that the personality of the Ruler and the temperament 
and character of his immediate advisers are almost every- 
{hing in raising the standard of the peoples. Taken as à 
whole, they are a silent, law-abiding folk and their present 
state of helplessness calls forth the sympathy and solieitude 
of everyone who knows them intimately and admires their 


simple personalities. Some idea of the backwardness of the 


people may be gathered from the fact that there are only 


17 schools in the State at which only 521 pupils attend. But 
when it is remembered that in 1909-10 the number of pupils 
was only 389 and in the previous year only 250, it will be 
seen that education is in a thoroughly healthy evolutionary 
stage. And as the Raja Saheb has decided to make educa- 
tion free throughout his territory a great improvement may 
be looked for in the near future. 

The young Prince has, indeed, since his accession to 
the gadi, proved himself a thoroughly capable and con- 
scientious ruler. He has brought about many useful 
reforms in his State in conformity with the modern 
ideal of administration. He has, for example, already 
established many new schools and has improved the means 
of communication throughout his territory with a view 
to rendering his capital more accessible to the outward world 
and his schemes for improvement are warmly supported by 
the encouragement of his liberal-minded and intelligent 
consort. In this connection may be mentioned the building 
of the Reservoir or Radha-Sagar Dam—named after his wife 
—a project which will vastly improve the water supply of 
the capital. The capacity of this Reservoir will be 3,200,000 
cubic feet, four times the capacity of the Surya Tank 
from which the water supply of Jawhar has hitherto been 
drawn. The “Radha Sagar” will thus provide water for 
5,000 people for 250 days in the year at the daily rate of 
sixteen gallons per head. It is proposed to conduct the 
impounded water by gravitation through cast iron pipes to 
Jawhar, a distance of about two miles from the dam.  Agri- 
‘culture, too, has obtained the importance it deserves, the Forest 
administration has been subjected to a system, progressive 
elements have been introduced into a self-centred service, 
efforts have been made to remove forces offending against 
order and good government, the number of schools has been 
trebled and the recurring expenditure of the State reduced 
by an amount equivalent to one-third the total revenues of 
Jawhar. The Raja Saheb is a loyal and faithful ally of the 
British Government, and during the political unrest which 
recently has so seriously engaged the attention of the Supreme 
Government, he has manifested a loyal co-operation with the 
efforts of the administration by publishing a proclamation 
strictly enjoining abstinence from undue liberty of speech 
and action on the part of his subjects. He has also banished 
from his State such characters as appeared likely to disturb 
the peace of his State and imflame the minds of his 
subjects. 
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CHIEF OF PITHADIA-JETPUR. 


DURBAR SHRI WALA MULA SURAG 
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GXGQQURBAR Shri Wala Mula Surag of Pithadia- 
° Jetpur is a Chief of the fourth class in 
Kathiawar and belongs to the Jetani branch 
of the Jetpur clan of the Vala Kathis. These 
Kathis on entering the peninsula several 
centuries back secured Devlia Mohota. They then 
conquered Chital and later on obtaimed Jetpur. The 
Jetpur Kathis were the first to give up brigandage 
and other predatory habits on which they as a race 
used to pride themselves. One of their legends accounts of their 
being a race of freebooters on the ground that the first Kathis 
had been specially created to aid the Rajput hero Duryodhan 
to gain a tactical advantage over his enemies by raiding 
their cattle, a thing it was beneath the dignity of a Rajput 
todo. How then should they be anything but robbers, having 
been specially created to rob ? However this might be, the 
Kathis of Jetpur found it advantageous to give up brigandage 
and all its ways. The story goes that, while they were yet 
in Chital, a certain merchant of Amreli, tired of the exactions, 
oppression, and constantly increasing extortions practised by 
the officials of the Nawab of Junagadh, fled to Chital and 
offered the Kathis half of his property, if they would recover 
it for him. They thereupon attacked Amreli and carried off 
his property. They then began to debate the advisability of 
putting the merchant to death and sharing his property. Omne 
of the Kathi women, however, dissuaded them from doing this. 
At her suggestion they restored all his goods to the merchant, 
and refused to accept their share of it. They were amply 
rewarded, for several scores of wealthy men, attracted by their 
generosity, found their way to Chital and settled there. The 
neighbouring landed proprietors were not slow to put them- 
selves under the Kathis’ protection; and the Chital Kathis 
found themselves in the strange position of being the protectors 
of the oppressed, and the champions of law and justice. So well 
did they relish their new role that they entirely gave up 
plundering, and gained a great name for good government. 
In 1760 they acquired the important districts of Jetpur, 
Mendarda and Bhilka which were ceded to them by the ruler 
of Junagadh. So well governed and flourishing were the 
lands of the Jetpur-Chital Chiefs that Colonel Walker in his 
account of Kathiawar gives them the title of Reformed Kathis, 
and speaks most highly of them as contrasted with their less 
civilized congeners, who, then and for long after, remained 
the terror of the Kathiawari, whether Chief or peasant. 
The taluka of which Pithadia-Jetpur forms a part is a 
large and flourishing one; and if under one ruler would easily 








belong to the second, if not to the first class of Kathiawar 
States. But the jurisdiction over it is shared by all the heads 
of families descended from the common ancestor Wala Nago 
Desa, the Chief who originally acquired Jetpur. Of these 
heads of families three are Chiefs of the fourth class, one 
being the present Chief of Pithadia-J etpur. His father, how- 
ever, was given the status of a chief of the third class, as a 
personal distinction, in recognition of his excellent administra- 
tion of his estates as well as of his amiable and upright 
character. This worthy chief, Wala Surag Ganga, has had 
his memory kept alive by the Surag Wala Cricket Pavilion at 
Rajkot, which he built for the use of the Chiefs and Princes 
of Kathiawar and that of the British officers serving in the 
province. 

Shri Wala Surag Ganga died in 1899 and was succeeded 
by his son the present Chief, Durbar Shri Wala Mula Surag. 
The Durbar Saheb, who was born in 1872, was educated at 
first under private tutors and then at the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot. He has followed in his father’s footsteps and has 
proved an excellent ruler. Soon after his succession to the 
ancestral gadi, a severe famine visited Kathiawar, and the 
Durbar Saheb won golden opinions by the practical way m 
which he dealt with famine relief in his district, and by his 
warm-hearted generosity towards the poor and infirm. He 
was able to tide over his difficulties without having recourse 
to borrowing, either from the Government of India or from 
native or other bankers. 

Since his accession the Durbar Saheb has done a great 
deal to beautify his little capital town Pithadia. He has also 
pushed on works of utility throughout his taluka, which 
extends over 35 square miles and has a population of 7,362. 
He also owns a part of the Gir where he has built an excellent 
shooting-box called “The Carter Bungalow.” 

The Durbar Saheb is one of the proprietors of the Jetalsar- 
Rajkot railway, and owns one-eighth of the concern. For 
several years he was an elected member of the council of the 
Rajkumar College and did good service on the board. He was 
recently elected a member of the Jetpur Taluka Court, a unique 
institution representing the Jetpur co-sharers in the matter of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Mazmu or co-shared 
villages of the Jetpur taluka. It also represents the Jetpur 
co-sharers in their political relations with the British Agency 
in Kathiawar. 

Durbar Shri Wala Mula Surag has three wives, two of 
these being grand-daughters of the late Chief of Jasdan, 
Khachar Shri Ala Chela. He has no issue. 
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CHIEF OF THANADEVLI, 


DURBAR SHRI VALA LUXMAN MERAM 
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Durbar Shri Vala 
Chief of Thanadevli, c.r. 





Luxman Meram, 









HE small State of Thanadevli, situated in the 
southern part of Kathiawar, has an area of 
some 94 square miles and a population of 
nearly 12,000. The Taluka was originally a 
part of the Jetpur Taluk and comprises 

three portions, namely, Thanadevli, Mendarda and 

Jetpur Majmu. The ancestors of the present Chief 

‚were originally residents of J etpur, Bilkha, Mendarda 

and Chital. Territorial disputes which are so often 

a factor in the delimitation of Indian principalities prevailed 

up to 1880 when they were amicably settled by Colonel 

Phillips, the then Political Agent. Under that settlement 

Thanadevli came under the Durbar and being centrally 

situated over a high trunk road it was chosen for the capital. 

The village of Thanadevli is of some antiquity and old local 

monuments bear testimony to its having been at some time 

under Mahomedan sway. Š 

The ancestors of the present Chief belonged to the Kathi 
race known by the name of “ Valas” whose many adventures 
are fully chronicled in the ancient histories of Kathiawar. 
There are three branches of the Kathi race in Kathiawar 
Known as Vala; but Jaita Vala who was at first a Rajput 
and afterwards became a Kathi, is commonly accepted as 
being the chief ancestor of the race. He it was who laid 
the foundation and built the town of Jetpur. Champraj Valo, 
a descendant of Jaita Valo, was a brave Kathi who died 
fighting against the Mahomedans. It is recorded that he 
dedicated his head first to Shri’ Mahadev at Jetpur where a 
temple with a Shiv emblem existed, and that afterwards with 
his headless body he fought so bravely that he drove the 
Mahomedans twenty kos off right up to Kathi where his head 
less body fell. 

The immediate progenitors of the present Chief were 
Valas Harsur, his grandfather and Meram, his father. They 
were both capable and strong rulers with a temperament 
actively devout and religious. Meramvala died in 1883 when 
Durbar Shri Laxmanvala, the present ruler, ascended the 
gadi. The present Chief was born on the 4th January, 1849, 
at Mendarda, at which place he received his early education. 
Brought up under the fostering care of his father and grand- 
father he early became a good rider, and an expert in all 
manly physical exercises. He is a first rate swordsman and 
an excellent shot. As he grew into young manhood he was 





trained in political matters by his grandfather and assisted 

his father in revenue administration. “Though married four 

times, the Chief has been unfortunate in that none of his 

issue by these alliances has survived for any length of time, 

and the Government of India have, in consequence, acceded 
to his request for the adoption of an heir. In 1907 Amrawala 

of Luni was selected to become the future Ruler of 
the State. ‘ 

The reigning Chief has advanced in liberal ideas 
regarding State administration, and among other measures 
calculated to promote the interests of his people he has secured 
to his subjects permanent tenure of land by granting them 
“aghat” leases on liberal terms. He has established a 
vernacular school in Thanadevli and has very considerably 
improved this place as the headquarters of his administra- 
tion. In 1892 a dispensary was erected, the benefits of which 
institution are much appreciated by the surrounding 
villages, and Jail and Police lines have also been constructed. 
Many grants have been made in the cause of education, 
temples have been built, wells have been sunk throughout the 
four Talukas which comprise the State, and in the famine of 
1899 the Durbar Saheb with conspicuous energy and liberality 
did all that was, possible to relieve his sorely distressed 
subjects. "Though liberal, he has always kept a prudent eye 
on the revenues of his State which, at the present moment, is 
financially unencumbered. The revenue has, in fact, 
inereased from Rs. 1,25,000 to Rs. 1,60,000 and when the Luni 
Taluka is incorporated a ‘still further increase in State 
resources is certain. Bullock breeding is very carefully 
attended to, and is one of the chief means of adding to the 
revenue, as is also the breeding of mares and horses. Durbar 
Shri is well versed in the literature of his country, and is 
greatly interested in the spread of education among his 
people. He has established three Vernacular Schools and 
has, besides, liberally contributed towards the support of 
Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular schools for girls. He was 
made a C.I.E. in the Durbar's Honours list. 

Kumar Shri Amravala, the adopted heir, was born in 
1896.. He commenced his education at the Rajkumar 
College at the age of eight, at which institution he is still a 
student. He promises to thoroughly justify the choice of 
adoption. English he speaks fluently and through him 
eventually the Luni Taluka will be added to the State. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE NAWAB OF JUNAGADH. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Nawab of Junagadh. 














HE Minor Nawab Sahib Mohobatkhanji of 
Junagadh is the only surviving son of His 
Highness the late Nawab Saheb, and his 

. mother Her Highness Ashabibi Saheb, who 
was the only wife of the late Nawab, is a 

daughter of Muhammad Khan Farid Khan, who holds 

the post of Naib Vazir and is one of the foremost 

Amirs of the State. The minor Chief is now not more 

than twelve years old, but under the care of his tutor 
and guardian, Mr. M. A. Turkhud, who has served as Vice- 

Principal of the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for 21 years and 

who numbers amongst his pupils a large proportion of the 

present Chiefs and Kumars of Kathiawar, His Highness has 
already advanced both in physical and mental attainments. 

The Mohobat Manzil or mansion, which has been specially 

altered so as to form a suitable residence for him and his 

little companion and relative, offers healthy surroundings for 
the upbringing of the young Chief. He has taken kindly to 
his games and promises to ride well. 

His Highness the late Nawab Sir Rasulkhanji, G.C.S.L., 
died suddenly on the 22nd January, 1911. He was in the 20th 
year of his rule and 53rd year of his life. ‘The news of His 
Highness’ death was received with much sorrow by his many 
friends and admirers and especially by his brother Chiefs in 
Kathiawar. His loyalty and generosity, his personal sym- 
pathy for the poor and the afflicted, and his kindness of heart 
had much endeared him to his subjects, and his name will 
long be remembered throughout the province for his catholic 
charity. On the death of His Highness being known, all 
public offices and institutions were closed for 3 days as a 
mark of respect for his memory, and funeral obsequies were 
performed with all the ceremony befitting the late ruler's 





high position. 
received by his family from His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay, the Agent to the Governor and many brother Chiefs 
and high officials in Kathiawar and elsewhere. His Highness 
the late Nawab Saheb was a Vice-Patron of the All-India 
Memorial Fund that was raised to perpetuate the memory 
of the late King Emperor whose death was deeply mourned 
by His Highness and his subjects of all classes and creeds. 
He subscribed Rs. 5,000 towards that Fund. He further 
subscribed Rs. 10,000 to the Bombay Presidency Memorial 
Fund, while Rs. 15,000 were recently contributed to the 
Kathiawar Memorial Fund by the Administrator on behalf 
of the Minor Chief. His Highness the late Nawab Saheb 
promised a handsome donation to the Aligarh College and 
contributed Rs. 3,200 to the All-India Memorial statue to His 
Excellency Lord Minto, late Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. The late Nawab also subscribed Rs. 1,500 to the 


Allahabad Minto Memorial Park and Pillar apart from num- 
erous other minor contributions which bore eloquent testimony 
to the wide range of his sympathies and the depth of his 
loyalty to British rule. 

His Highness the late Nawab in 1909 raised the strength 
of the Imperial Service Lancers, maintained by Junagadh, 


Messages of condolence and sympathy were. 


from 100 to 150. His Highness announced the contemplated 
addition during the visit paid by His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke, Governor of Bombay, to Junagadh in January, 1910, 
and, in domg so, made some noteworthy observations as to 
the close and intimate solidarity of the interests of 
the Native States of India and the Paramount Power. 
As expressing the unanimous sentiments of Indian Chiefs 
borne testimony to on many occasions, His Highness’ remarks 
are deserving of record here. |“ Your Excellency,” said 
His Highness, “as the Ruling Chiefs in India, next 
to the Paramount Power; have the heaviest stake in the 
country, and the co-existence and stability of both rests on 
the solid bed-rock of common mutual interests, which are 
being more closely knit with the advance of years, Ycur 
Excellency's resolute action in strengihening the foundations 
of order has appealed to me and my brother Chiefs with 
peculiar force. The manifestations of unrest, to which I have 
alluded, and which fortunately have hitherto been confined 
to the non-martial races, whose potency for serious mischief 
must always remain within restricted limits, have, however, 
produced one significant result." They had opened, he went 
on to say, the eyes of the Ruling Chiefs to the dangers which 
lay ahead and had deeply stirred their sense of loyalty to the 
Crown. From one end of the Indian Empire to the other, 
which the Viceroy had recently traversed, the Native Rulers 
had. presented a solid and unbroken front and had with one 
voice acclaimed. the benefits, which the justice and generosity 
of a mighty and righteous nation—a nation which, as regards 
the magnitude of its beneficent achievements, could challenge 
comparison with any ruling Power in the ancient or modern 
world—had conferred upon the Princes and people of India. 
“To the dark clouds which have in recent years hung over 
the country," His Highness concluded, “I consider this solid- 
arity in the unswerving allegiance of Feudatory India as a 
bright silver lining, which, I trust, will broaden and help 
in dissipating the gloom. ” 

The death of His Highness Sir Rasulkhanji, G.C.S.I., was 
a great loss not only to Junagadh but to the Indian Empire. 
Soon after his death the Administration was taken up by the 
officials of the Political Agency, and on February 6th Mr. H. 
D. Rendall, I.C.S., took charge as Administrator under the 
orders of Government. 

The Nawabs of Junagadh are Mahomedans of the Yusuf- 
zai clan of Afghans. The Babi Dynasty, of which His Highness 
is the head, linked their fortunes with those of the Moghuls 
when the Emperor Humayun reconquered India. His High- 
ness’ ancestors administered large tracts of Gujarat under 
Akbar and Jehangir, and in the reign of Shah Jahan, Bahadur 
Khan Babi rose to a position of great influence. Zafar Khan, 
his grandson, was one of the most distinguished soldier-states- 
men of his time under the Viceroy of Gujarat. Muhammad 
Bahadur Khan established himself as the first Babi ruler 
of Sorath and His Highness the late Sir Rasulkhanji was 
the eighth Nawab of Junagadh and sixth in descent from 
Bahadur Khan. 
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The State of Junagadh lies in the south-western portion 
of the Kathiawar Peninsula with the Halar division of the 
Province as its northern boundary and Gohelwad to its east. 
On the west and the south, its coast line, which extends over 
a fertile sea-board of 83 miles, is washed by the blue waters 
of the Arabian Sea. It has sixteen ports and roadsteads, of 
which the most important is Veraval. A long low-lying belt 
of rich soil fronts the sea. In the interior, the physical 
features of the country are ranges of volcanic hills clothed 
with verdure, which gradually sink into extensive rolling 
plains watered by many rivers and streams. The capital 
town of Junagadh is situated on the slope of an eminence, 
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The area of the State is 3,283 square miles. The popu- 
lation of the State as returned in the recent Census taken on 
the 10th March, 1911, is 494,222 souls, of which 88,130 are 
Mahomedans, 3,39,258 Hindus, and 7,120 Jains, while 714 are 
of other castes. The total revenue of the State for the current 
year was Rs. 29,58,760 exclusive of the alienated Revenue 
amounting to Rs. 12,750,494 whilst expenditure amounted to 
Hs. 93,925,918. The State pays a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annu- 
ally to the Paramount Power and a Peshkashi of Rs. 37,210 
to H. H. the Gaekwar; on the other hand the State of Juna- 
gadh receives tribute from 134 States. This tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounts to Rs. 92,421 of which the largest item of 
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above which the famous mount Girnar raises its five peaks 
from an encircling range of tree-clad hills to a height of 
3,660 feet and looks down upon the sacred shrine of Datar. 
From the south-east of Girnar, the Gir forest sweeps seaward 
in long stretches with its perennial streams, flowing through 
leafy glades and dark recesses, and supplies timber and other 
natural products to the residents of the State and is unique 
as the sole stronghold of the Indian lion; and the Gir range 
of hills trends towards the coast in broken ridges and out- 
lying spurs. These hills, of which the most famous is Tulsi 
Shyam with its hot springs and one of the most sacred temples 
in the province, vary in height from 1,500 to 3,000 feet. 


Rs. 22,858 is paid by Bhavnagar. It is recovered and paid to 
the State through the Agency, at a charge of 25 per cent. 
on account of the expenses of collection under treaty engage- 
ments. The principal articles of production in the State are 
cotton, bajri, jawari, sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, 
timber, stone, castor seeds, etc. while those of mantfacture 
are ghee, molasses, sugar candy, copper and brass ware, dyed 
cloth, gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, leather, 
etc. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Junagadh 
Administration is its enlightened policy in regard to railways. 
The Junagadh Railway of 67 miles from Jetalsar to Veraval 
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was constructed at a cost of about 344 lakhs of rupees in the 
year 1888-89. On the 26th January, 1910, a railway line from 
Shahpur to Kutiana was opened by His Excellency Sir George 
Clarke. As His Excellency pointed out on the occasion, 
although the Junagadh State was the proprietor of this rail- 
way line, its usefulness is not limited to the service of that 
State. Tt.provides a long needed railway communication with 
the town of Kutiana and the rich districts lying between, with 
corresponding benefits to the cultivators. It is also a boon to 
the shareholders of Bantwa and Sardargarh. In addition to 
these two lines which it owns, the Junagadh State has a six 
annas share in the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway of over 46 miles. 
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TEMPLES OF THE 


The sanction of Government for the survey of a metre gauge 
line from Junagadh to Bilkha and thence to Visavadar, which 
had been applied for in 1909, has been received. It was the 
intention of His Highness the late Nawab to extend the pro- 
posed Railway as far as Una, and the sanction of Government 
has been accorded to extend the survey to that place. Survey 
operations will be shortly commenced towards Bilkha. The 
total net earnings from the date of opening of the first State 
line up to the end of December, 1910, amounts to nearly 
29 lakhs or over 60 per cent. of the total capital outlay. 

In Education, the State has for several years past been 
following a liberal and progressive policy. The Arts College 
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in Junagadh is affiliated to the University of Bombay up to the 
M.A. course. The institution attracts students from all parts 
of Kathiawar, and also from Sind, Cutch and other places. 
A University Fellowship, called after a former Chief. His 
Highness Nawab Saheb Mohobatkhanji, of the value of Rs. 83 
a month, is attached to the Junagadh College. The hostels 
attached to the College are well-built and afford commodious 
accommodation to about 70 students. The College is main- 
tained entirely by the State at an annual cost of about 
Rs. 40,000, the receipts from fees covering a little over one- 
tenth of that sum. 


The Junagadh High School, teaching up to the Matricula- 
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tion of the Bombay University, is also a flourishing institution 
with 500 scholars on its rolls. The Mahabat Madrasa, where 
English, Urdu, Gujarati, Persian and Koran reading are 
taught, is also attended by nearly the same number. The 
three Middle Schools of the State at Veraval, Una and Mangrol 
had an attendance of over three hundred pupils. A site has 
been selected for a new Middle School at the first-named town. 
The average monthly attendance at the primary schools in the 
State was, in the last year, about 8,000. The State maintains 
15 girls’ schools with about 1,500 children on the rolls. In 
addition to the usual literary subjects, the girls are taught 
sewing, knitting and embroidery. The total educational expen- 
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diture of the State last year was about one and a half lakhs 
of rupees. Physical education is promoted by school drill and 
manly exercises. The Bahadur Khanji Library and Museum 
contain valuable books and objects of scientific and archzxolo- 
gical interest. In the course of ihe construction of the new 
Shahpur-Kutiana Railway, a Sanskrit inscription on stone of 
the time of Rudrasinha, the son of Raja Kshatrapa Jivdam, 
was dug up near Vanthali. It is dated Sh. 228, the Tth of 
Vaishakh, corresponding to A.D. 306, and is, therefore, over 
1,600 years old. 

The State maintains twenty-one Medical institutions com- 
prising one Hospital, one Leper Asylum, and nineteen dispen- 
saries including a travelling dispensary. The Junagadh State 
Mint coined till the current year gold and silver Koris and 
copper dokdas. The silver Kori represents the Mahmudi coin 
of the Moghuls, is a current coin of the State and its present 
exchange value is nearly one-fourth of a rupee. The Mint 
has now been closed. 

Junagadh has a considerable trade, the value > which 
amounted last year to nearly a crore of rupees with Bombay, 
Koweit, Bandar Abbas, Karachi, Shehr, Makalla, Baharain, 


AND THE CROWN. 


Muskat, Busrah, Calicut, Goa, Bhinwadi and Dahanu. The 
number and tonnage of vessels which entered and left the State 
ports last year was over 4,000 and 500,000 tons respectively. 
Cotton is the principal article of export and piece- 
goods are the principal imports. There are five cotton 
presses and eighteen ginning factories in the State. 
Horse-breeding is being successfully carried on in 
Junagadh. The State Paddock is well-cared for and well- 
managed. 

The State has been doing much by way of experiments 
and advances to introduce improvements in agriculture. 
Varieties of cotton and ground-nut have been tried with some 
promise of success. A sericultural farm was started last year 
and silk-worms imported from Baroda. Lac culture and the 
revival of betel plantations for which the State was at one 
time famous, are receiving attention. There are no less than 
fifteen State gardens and plantations in the capital town and 
the districts, exclusive of those under the Dangar Mahal. They 
cover im all nearly 400 acres of land, and are capable of 
much improvement. Planting of roadside trees has been 
assiduously encouraged. 
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HE Khairpur State is bounded on the east by 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmere territories, and on the 
north, west and south by the districts of Sind, 
which are under the sway of the British 

Å Government. It is geographically and poli- 

tically included in the Province of Sind. Its 

greatest length is 120 miles and greatest breadth 70 

miles. Its total area is 6,050 square miles. Its 

climate is cold in winter and hot in summer. On the 
whole it is healthy on account of dry weather and extreme heat 
which are the natural deodorisers of impurities and poisonous 
exhalations. The population according to the last census is 

293,822 souls. 

It is a first class State in Northern Sind between the 
river Indus and the great Rajputana desert. Situated 
between the war-like Rajputs on the one hand and the 
uncivilized Baluchis on the other, Khairpur is bound to 
have an interesting history. It was at first ruled by a 
Rajput dynasty. Subsequently, along with the rest of Sind, 
Akbar incorporated it in the Moghul Empire, from which it 
was dissevered in 1740 by Nadir Shah. After his assassina- 
tion the State became subject to the Durani Rulers of 
Kandahar ; and when it first came into contact with the 
British Government, it was in the hands of the despotic 
Kalhoras. These in their turn were overthrown in 1786 
by the historical tribe of Balooch, the Talpurs, to which the 
present Mir belongs. The present Chief's father rendered 
very valuable services to the British Government on several 
occasions during the Sind war, and during the Mutiny. 

The title of Mirs was not granted by a King but by 
Ameer Khoomro, who was the son of Abdul Ottal Matlab. The 
ancestors of the Mirs were always called Ameers, as they 
were descended from Khoomro, and they always remained 
heads of the tribe, which was drawn from the Arabs of 
Arabia. Once a Mir was asked by a European gentleman 
whether the Mirs paid any tribute to the Afghans. The Mir 
gave a reply, which was characteristic of his people, as 
follows: “If the Afghans had been powerful enough to 
exact tribute from us, we could not have conquered the rich 
district of Shikarpur from them.” 

It was in the year 1783 that Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur 
established himself as Rais or ruler of Sind ; and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, with his two 
sons, Rustam and Ali Murad, founded the Khairpur branch 
of the Talpur Rulers of Sind. The dominions of Mir Sohrab 
Khan were once confined to the town of Khairpur and a 
small adjacent tract of country; but by conquest he managed 
to enlarge the area, until it extended to Sabzalkot and 
Kashmor on the north, to the Jaisalmeer desert on the east, 
and to the borders of Kachchh Gandana on the west in Balu- 
chistan. About the year 1813, during the troubles in 
Kabul incidental to the establishment of the Barakzai 
dynasty, the Mirs refused to pay the tribute, which up to 
that date had been somewhat irregularly paid to the rulers 








of Afghanistan. Two years earlier than this, in 1811, Mir 
Sohrab had abdicated in favour of his son Mir Rustam. But 
he appears to have endeavoured to modify this arrangement 
Subsequently ; and ultimately the jealousy between the two 
brothers, Mir Rustam and Ali Murad, was one of the factors 
in the crisis that called in the intervention of the British 
power. : 

In 1882, the individuality of Khairpur State, as 
separated from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, was recog- 
nized by the Government in a treaty, under which the use 
of the river Indus and the-roads of Sind was secured to 
the British. When the first Kabul expedition was decided 
upon, the Sind Mirs were required to assist the passage of 
the British through their territories, and allow the occu- 
pation of Shikarpur. Most of the Princes showed great 
disinclination to comply with these demands. But in Khair- 
pur, Ali Murad, who gradually succeeded in establishing his 


. hold on the Raisat, or chiefship, cordially supported the 


British policy ; and the result was that, after the battles of 
Miani and Daba had affected the conquest of Sind and the 
rest of Sind was annexed and incorporated in the British 
territory, the State of Khairpur was the only State in the 
Province that was allowed to retain its political existence 
under the protection of the paramount power. In 1866, a 
Sanad was granted to the late chief, under which the British 
Government promised to recognise any succession to the 
chiefship that might be in accordance with the Mahomedan 
law. Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan Talpur, the immediate 
predecessor of the present Mir Saheb, who succeeded to the 
gadi in April, 1894, proved himself to be a most liberal-minded 
and successful ruler. . He inaugurated many much-needed 
reforms in the State. He followed the advice of his Vazier 
who had the good of his master and the people of the State 
at heart. At one time cultivators were strictly prohibited 
from killing wild pigs that frequently damaged or destroyed 
their erop ; but the late ruler issued a proclamation, imme- 
diately after his installation, authorismg his subjects to 
destroy all animals found trespassing in their fields, villages, 
or near their houses. He opened a civil hospital, as well 
as four dispensaries for the benefit of his subjects. He caused 
to be opened eighty-six schools, and he was the first in the 
province to perceive the benefits of technical education. He 
opened a technical school, which is a model of its kind, and is 
doing very useful service to the pupils at the present. time. 
He also raised a small infantry regiment, which was properly 
drilled, and is admitted to be a credit to the State. He erected 
public buildings, dug new canals, and suppressed crime to a 
very great extent, and did all he could to develop the resources 
of the State. He was created a G.C.LE. on the occa- 
sion of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
in 1897. ( 

The present Mir, who succeeded to the gadi only two 
years ago, is keeping up the good record. His Vazier is 
Shaikh Sadak Ali, a reputed scholar and statesman, and 
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once an additional member of His Excellency the Governor-in- 
Council as a representative of Sind. 

The Mir His Highness Mir Imambuksh Khan Talpur is 
about 51 years of age. A descendant of Mir Sohrab Khan and 
a grandson of Mir Ali Murad Khan, a figure so prominent in 
the history of the conquest of Sind by the English, he upholds 
the traditions of his house. His Highness succeeded to the 
gadi on the 6th of March, 1909, on the demise of his father, 
and was formally installed on 1st July of the same year. The 
State stands in relation of subordinate alliance to the Britisk 
Government to whom it pays no tribute. The Ruler ranks as 
a First Class Chief entitled to a salute of fifteen 
guns, and enjoys full powers of life and death and 
unlimited civil jurisdiction. The Collector of Sukkur 
is ex-officio Political Agent of the State, and through 
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him His Highness communicates with the British authorities. 

His Highness has three sons living: 

(1) Sahibzada Mir Ali Nawaz Khan, the eldest and heir- 
apparent, aged 27 years. 

(2) Mir Ali Muhammed Khan, aged 24 years; and 

(3) Mir Ghulamali Khan, aged 21 years. 

Al the three Sahibzadas have received their education 
at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore. The heir-apparent 
has lately returned from Europe, where he went on a tour 
in company with Captain B. R. Reilly of the British Political 
Service in January last. He was present in London at the 
time of the Coronation of His Imperial Majesty the King 
Emperor George V. The youngest Mir Ghulamali Khan is 
prosecuting his studies at Cambridge. 

Besides the three sons His Highness has several near 
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relatives, who are holders of Jagirs as well as recipients of 
pensions from the State. 

The work of the administration is chiefly under the 
control and management of the Vazier. All the Vaziers 
who have hitherto held the reins of the administration have 
been senior Deputy Collectors in Government service in Sind 
whose services have been lent to the State. The present Vazier, 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Sadikali Sherali Ansari, was also 
Senior Deputy Collector in Sind before his services were lent 
io the State in May 1907. 

Immediately under the Vazier there is a number of 
officials who are designated Secretaries or Naib Vaziers and 
practically hold a position similar to that of Deputy Collec- 
tors in the British Government service. The whole territory 
is divided into two sub-divisions—Khairpur sub-division and 
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Mirwah sub-division, each being under the charge of a 
separate Naib Vazier. In all there are five taluks or Mamlats, 
each under the charge of a Mukhtyarkar—(1) Khairpur, (2) 
Gambat, (3) Mirwah, (4) Faizganj and (5) Nara. There 
are three Resident Magistrates, one at Khairpur, another 
at Kote Diji and third at Gambat. There is a Sub-Judge at 
Khairpur Mirs, and the Resident Magistrate at Gambat is 
also invested with Civil jurisdiction, and so are all the 
Mukhtyarkars and Resident Magistrates except the Mukht- 
yarkars of Khairpur and Gambat. His Highness exercises 
the powers of a High Court and the Vazier those of a District 
Magistrate and Sessions and District Judge. The Naib 
Vaziers of Khairpur division and Mirwah division are also 
the Additional Sessions and District Judges 

The Police force consists of 255 men, of whom 74 are 
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literate. It is under a Superintendent of Police, called 
“Nazim,” whose services have been borrowed from the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The entire Police service is constituted on the lines 
of the Police department in the British territory. 

The State maintains a Foot Battalion which consists of 
225 men, and is under the command of Subedar Ibrahim 
Khan, a retired Subedar from the military service in the 
British territory. There are, besides, four artillerymen and 


, 


176 regular cavalrymen. 

The State also maintains an Imperial Service Camel and 
Baggage Corps whose fixed strength 1s 40 mounted escort, 
40 riding camels, 90 transport establishment and 240 trans- 
port camels. 

There are seven hospitals scattered throughout the State 
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and manufacturing carpets and lacquer work. The boys 
receive stipends, and a boarding house is attached to this 
school also. : 

There are twelve Post Offices in the State, and the Khair- 
pur Mirs Post Office is also a combined telegraph office. These 
are under the control of the Imperial Postal and Telegraph 
departments. 

The Kotri-Rohri Section of the North-Western Railway 
passes through the State, there being ten stations within it. 

The revenue administration of the State is conducted on 
the same lines as in British territory. Mukhtyarkars hold 
monthly Kutcheries for speedy disposal of the work on the 
15th of every month. The Vazier also holds occasional consul- 
tative committees every third or fourth month and to these he 
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and there is one hospital specially meant for women which 
is under the charge of a qualified Lady Doctor. There is also 
a Veterinary Hospital under the charge of an experienced 
Veterinary Graduate. 

There are in all 109 schools in the State, with about 3,858 
pupils on their rolls. There is an Amglo-Vernacular school in 
Khairpur Mirs which teaches up to the Fifth Standard. A 
boarding house is attached to this school which is a model of 


its kind in Sind and accommodates 110 boarders, of whom 


nearly 100 are free boarders, who are supplied with educa- 
tion, food, books, stationery and in some cases even clothing, 


There is a Boarding 
House at Gambat also. There is a Technical School 
at Khairpur Mirs where boys are taught carpentry, 
smithery, tailoring, embroidery, glazed pottery, weaving 


gratis from the State treasury. 





invites all the important State officials with a view to consult 
them as regards contemplated changes and reforms before 
they are introduced in the State. 

Of the total area of 6,050 square miles (or 38,72,000 acres) 
about 8,00,000 acres are culturable, while the remaining 
30,72,000 acres consist of ranges of mountains and sandhills. 
Out of the 8,00,000 acres which are fit for agricultural pur- 
poses, about two lakhs of acres, i.e. 25 per cent., are mostly 
covered by forests or are reserved as Muharies (preserves for 
shooting). About forty-one villages are held as Jagirs by 
scions of the ruling family. There being no periodical 
rains, the State depends, like other parts of Sind, entirely 
on irrigation. The irrigation depends upon canals, which 
have their source from the Indus. The principal canal is the 
Mirwah, excavated by His Highness Mir Suhrabkhan, the 
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founder of the State ; it waters a large part of the territory. 
. Other important canals are the Sathio and Abul. 

The total average revenue amounts to Rs. 17,139,000. The 
bulk of the land revenue is paid in kind. The principal 
crops raised in the State are juari, bajri, rice, indigo, 
sesamum, wheat, pulses, tobacco and sugarcane. Juari, 
however, forms the staple food grain. Carbonate of soda 
known as “ Kharo Chaniho” is produced in abundance in 
the salt desert of the Nara Taluka and is exported in large 
quantities to Bombay and other parts of India.  Fuller's 
earth, excavated from the hills, is another mineral product. 

The principal exports are grain, cotton, wool, hides, 





SAHIBZADA MIR 
Heir-apparent, 


ALI NAVAZKHAN, 
Khairpur State. 


tobacco, indigo and hand-loom-woven sheets known as 
"khaises" which are manufactured in Gambat and its 
vicinity. 

About 85 per cent. of the total population are agricul- 
turists and the rest traders, artisans and labourers.. The 
general condition of the State continues to show signs of 
improvement. Industrial enterprise has been developing and 
the demand for labour is increasing and wages rising daily. 
Cultivation and irrigation are extending year by year. 

The trade of the State is also increasing, and although 
the State is and must always remain an agricultural terri- 
tory its industrial resources are likewise expanding under 


AND THE CROWN. 








This has had its 


the fostering care of the Vazier Saheb. 
natural effect on wages and even an ordinary labourer can 


now command good pay. 
have also risen. 

Considerable activity is being shown in introducing 
improved methods of agriculture and implements. But still 
more valuable-in their permanent influence upon the agricul- 
tural economy of the State are the efforts made to stimulate 
well-irrigation. The State makes liberal advances free of 
interest for sinking new wells and for purchasing seeds and 
agricultural implements, and the cultivators are utilising these 
opportunities in an increased degree. 

As the resources of the State are increasing from time to 
time, many minor imposts have been removed and costly and 
useful public works have either been completed or newly 
launched. The construction of a palatial building, styled the 
Taj Mahal, surrounded by a small but well laid out garden, 
adds to the beauty of Khairpur Mirs, the capital town of 
the State. 


The wages of a skilled artisan 





VAZIER SAHEB SHEIKH SADAK ALI, 
KHAN BAHADUR, 


His Highness is a patron of Aligarh College, to which he 
contributes Rs. 6,000 a year. He gave one lakh of Tupees to 
the Moslem University fund and gave a donation of one lakh 
of rupees to found the King Edward Memorial in Sind. He 
has further promised a yearly donation of Rs. 2,000 to the 
Moslem University for twelve years. The Baudin College at 
Junagadh and the Elphinstone College at Bombay are also in 
receipt of regular contributions from him. He is a great 
advocate of female education and has given Rs. 6,000 for a 
female normal school at Aliparh. He gives an annual stipend 
of Rs. 3,000 to Khairpur State boarders studying at the Sind 
Madressa, Karachi. His benefactions also extend to Delhi, Cal- 
cutta and other places and the total amount is sometimes 


considered too large for any single State of the size and with 
the revenue of Khairpur to give. 


_ His Highness was personally invested with the Order of 
Knight Grand Commander of the Indian Empire by His 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor at the Investiture held 


in connection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 
December 1911. 
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HIS HIGHNESS SIR SHAHU CHHATRAPATI 


Maharaja of Kolhapur, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0. LL.D. 





Ec) T the time when the great Sivaji entered upon 
his career of conquest, Kolhapur formed a 
corner of the Mahomedan Kingdom of Bijapur. 
But as the number and strength of its hill 
forts rendered them most valuable for his 
purposes, Kolhapur passed into Sivaji’s hands and 
formed an integral part of the Kingdom ruled by 
the first two Mahratta Kings, Sivaji the Great and 
Sambaji I. On the death of the latter it formed 
the centre of influence of his brother Rajaram's widow, 
the famous Tara Bai, whose son Sivaji II. was recognised 
as king by a large section of the Mahrattas. Later on, 
Shahu, the son of Sambaji I, having been released from 
captivity by the Mogul Emperor, entered the field as a candi- 
date for the headship of the Mahrattas and claiming to be the 
rightful heir of Sivaji the Great managed to secure a very 
influential following. Through the genius of his Brahmin 
Peshwa, or Chief Minister, he achieved his purpose and was 
firmly established on the throne of Satara. By the time this 
was accomplished Kolhapur had passed under the rule of 
the second son of Rajaram L Sambaji II, who had succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his half-brother, Sivaji II. The 
Peshwa persuaded Shahu to recognise the independence of 
Kolhapur and then proceeded to isolate it from the rest of 
Maharashtra. Had Sambaji had any issue he would have 
been adopted by Shahu as his heir and the isolation so care- 
fully carried out would have failed in its purpose. As it 
was, Ram Raja, the posthumous son of Sivaji II, was adopted 
by Shahu on his death-bed, the Mahratta court was transferred 
to Poona and the rule of the Peshwas began. "Throughout the 
period of their rule they were careful to make the position of 
the Kolhapur Rajas as difficult as possible so as to keep their 
attention fixed on local concerns. It would not have süited 
their plans at all if the Kolhapur Rajas were able at any 
time to enter the wider field of Mahratta polities. Of set 
purpose they were surrounded by hostile clans established on 
their frontiers and by these kept constantly on the alert. 
This policy of the Peshwas was justified by its success. The 
unfortunate Rajas were kept so fully occupied in trying to 
preserve the integrity of their dominions that they could not 
possibly interfere with the schemes of the Brahmin ursurpers 
of Poona. Time and again they were despoiled of districts 
which they had difficulty to regain. The cost of the 
hostilities thus forced on them was most difficult to meet, 
and they were driven to supplement their resources by all 
sorts of devices, among others the very irregular ones of 
piracy and wrecking. The latter was looked upon as a 
regular source of income by numbers of their subjects living 
on the coast; and the former afforded most lucrative employ- 
ment to several nests of pirates, one of whose centres of 
activity was Malwan, then a seaport of Kolhapur. They, of 
course, paid a very heavy percentage to the Kolhapur 
durbar. These practices brought the latter into collision 
with the English at Bombay, who naturally could not 
tolerate the existence of piracy at their very doors. 









It was in 1765, during the minority of Sivaji LIT, that 
Englishmen came into close touch with Kolhapur, and the 
history of the subsequent relations between the two forms 
most interesting and instructive reading. An expedition was 
sent from Bombay against the maritime possessions of 
Kolhapur and was completely successful. Malwan, named 


„Fort Augustus by the English, was captured and a treaty 


was made with the Rani-regent Jijibhai. A sum of money 
was to be paid to the East India Company as compensation 
for their losses from attacks of the Malwanese pirates, on 
receipt of which Malwan was to be restored; the English were 
allowed to establish a factory near Malwan; other trading 
privileges were conceded; lastly piracy and wrecking were 
to be stamped out by the durbar. But it was easier to promise 
than to perform. The Peshwas and their myrmidons 
continued to be aggressive and the money so urgently needed 
to defend the State from external and internal enemies 
difficult to come by. Piracy was profitable and the tempta- 
tion to exploit that source of income too strong to resist: and 
so rife did the practice become, and such a nuisance did it 
prove to Bombay, that in 1789 the Government of that 
Presidency were fain to send out another expedition. That 
expedition, however, did not start owing to the fact that the 
Bombay Government had got to believe that Kolhapur was 
under the authority of the Peshwa and they did not wish 
to imbroil themselves in a quarrel with that potentate. He 
was not slow to take advantage of their misconception and 
began to urge the Kolhapur durbar to accept his overlordship. 
It was greatly tempted to relieve itself of an immediate 
embarrassment in the way indicated; but the Raja hesitated 
to place himself under the dominion of his hereditary 
enemies, and hearing that the English were likely to have 
their hands too full elsewhere to attend to him, he rejected 
the overtures of the Court of Poona. Finding their hands 
tree in 1792, the English, who had discovered their error in 
regard to the Peshwa, turned their attention to Kolhapur, 
and the Raja in order to avoid hostilities made a second 
treaty with them on the lines of the first. "This treaty proved 
equally abortive in practice. Matters grew from bad to 
worse till the patience of the English was exhausted. Just 
at this juncture Sivaji III. died, and Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the British Resident at Poona, intervened to give some 
relief to the much distracted State. 

Elphinstone was thoroughly acquainted with its past 
history and could not but sympathise with its late Chief, who 
had during the course of a long reign fought so desperately 
for independence against almost overwhelming odds. The 
land was in sad need of rest and reform. Everything that 
goes to make a country prosperous had been sacrificed to 
preserve its autonomy. Every effort had been made to provide 
the means for carrying on the struggle. Grants of Crown 
lands had been so fully made that more than two-thirds of 
the royal estates were in the hands of military adventurers 
whose swarms of mercenary swashbucklers rejoiced in anarchy 
and preyed on the people: petty chieftains waged partisan wars 
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with each other whenever they chose and oppressed the people 
constantly; the government subordinates tyrannized over the 
ryots and forcibly seized the entire revenue at sometimes the 
hardest seasons of the year; the labour of the cultivators was 
exacted without payment ; merchants were despoiled of their 
goods on the public roads; the law courts were powerless; a 
multiplicity of monopolies handicapped trade; and, now, the 
piracy which had proved a source of income had brought 
down on the State the vengeance of the foreigner. Elphin- 
stone was determined to give the young Raja, Sambhu, a fair 
chance of doing well. The Peshwa endeavoured to thwart 
his good intentions by advancing a most impudent and 
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mendacious claim to the overlordship of Kolhapur, relying on 
the combined ignorance and gullibility of the Bust al 
Bombay. But Elphinstone was too well acquainted with the 
truth to be diverted from his aims. He brushed aside the 
Peshwa’s claim with the contumely it deserved and made a 
definitive treaty with Kolhapur in 1812, by which the British 
Government guaranteed its integrity and its Ben 
against the aggression of-all foreign powers. In N 
durbar again agreed to abstain from piracy and wel 
it ceded to the British Government the harbour of Malwan 
and all its dependencies; it bound itself to refer 


all its disputes with foreign States to the British Government 
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for settlement; and finally promised not to attack any foreign 
State without its express sanction. Kolhapur thus became 
a protected state in subordinate alliance with the British 
Government and was freed from all anxiety regarding foreign 
aggression. 1 

It now remained for its ruler to bring his State into 
order internally and set it on the path of peace and progress. 
But this was no easy task. "Though the British Government 
extirpated piracy from Malwan, the Raja was not able to 
prevent it in other parts of his maritime districts. "These were 
therefore handed over to the management of British authori- 
ties, whose vigorous action soon made an end of that scourge 
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NAGARKHANI (DRUM HOUSE) IN THE CITY PALACE, KOLHAPUR. 


of the Arabian Sea. Elsewhere the Raja was more successful 
and he was rewarded by the grant of two districts wrested 
by the Peshwa from his predecessors. But unfortunately he 
came to an untimely and violent end and the administration 
of his brother Shahoji, who succeeded him, was not calculated 
to advance the cause of his State. Internal disorder 
continued to exist during his reign and those of his son and 
successor. In 1843 the British Government was forced to 
jutervene and to take measures for the pacification of the 
country—and for the first time for over a century was 
Kolhapur given the opportunity to travel along the upward 
road of civilization and progress. 
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As the immediate result of British intervention a steady, 
firm Government was established, under which the anarchy 
that had prevailed became a tradition of the past. Its fruits 
were shown in the troublous times of the Sepoy Mutiny, when 
the local forces remained staunch and helped to suppress the 
mutiny of one of the British Native Infantry regiments then 
stationed in Kolhapur. ‘The Raja's loyalty was fittingly 
acknowledged by the grant of a patent of adoption and the 
bestowal on him of the Order of the Star of India. The State 


continued to progress for the rest of the reign of Sivaji IV 
and during the reigns of his successors Rajaram II and 
Sivaji V. On the death of the latter without issue Their 
Highnesses the Ranis of Kolhapur, with the approval of 
Government, selected Baba Sahib, the eldest son of the 
late Chief of Kagal, to fill the vacant throne, and he was 





His attamments have won recognition from the University of 
Cambridge which has conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D., an honour of which His Highness is 
deservedly proud. 

The Maharaja's fine physique is an evidence of the great 
care taken with his physical training when a boy. Several 
hours a week were devoted to teaching His Highness riding, 
shooting, tent-pegging, etc., in all of which he is proficient. 
He delights in the very attractive sport of pig-sticking and 
is an excellent all round sportsman. One of the things he 
has at heart is a large irrigation scheme calculated to keep 
some 20,000 acres free from any fear of drought, that terrible 
scourge of the Dekhan. Though agriculture is a hobby with 
him, His Highness is nevertheless alive to the fact that the 
prosperity of a country largely depends on its trade and 
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accordingly adopted in March, 1884, by Her Highness 
Anandibai Saheb, the widow of the late Sivaji Chhatrapati. 

The young prince was at the time only ten years old and 
he was shortly after placed under the guardianship of 
Mr. Stuart Fraser, a Member of the Indian Civil Service, by 
whom he was most carefully educated to fill his high station, 
with, all must admit, excellent results. Both as a man and 
as a ruler His Highness does credit to his birth and 
training. He is devoted to his work and takes the keenest 
interest in every detail of his administration. His ability and 
high administrative efficiency have more than once drawn 
expressions of warm approbation from the Bombay Govern- 
ment and his real interest in agriculture has earned the 
appreciation of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
which has made him an honorary member of their Societw. 


commerce, and he encourages this branch of his subjects’ 
activities by all the means in his power. Communications 
are kept open and linked up with the outside world by the 
Kolhapur State Railway. The capital city Kolhapur is fast 
TISMS m importance as a trading centre. His Government 
does its best to foster education as is evidenced by the fact 
that the State supports at the capital two high schools and 
a college and that there are no fewer than 30 schools in the 
State for girls alone. Technical education is also encouraged 


and medical aid afforded in as many as seventeen State 
hospitals and dispensaries and in two Subsidised institutions 
carried on by the American Presbyterian Mission. 

The State of Kolhapur has nine feudatories, each of whom 
pays nazarana on succession and a service communication 
The most prominent of 


to His Highness the Maharaja. 
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these are the Chiefs of Kagal (senior), Ichalkaranji, 
Vishalgad and Bavda. Most of the feudatories are descend- 
ants of former State officials, who derived their emoluments 
from the jaghirs granted them in entail. 

His Highness Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaj is now in 
the prime of life and has been blessed with a family of two 
sons and one daughter. Since his installation seventeen years 
ago, in April, 1894, he has been on the most cordial terms with 
the Paramount Power, which has over and over again marked 
its appreciation of his character and conduct. 


He had h ardly 
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been a year on the gadi, when the last restriction on his 
powers as a Chief was withdrawn, and the late Queen Victoria 
the same year raised him to the dignity ef a G.C.S.L On 
the occasion of the coronation of his late Majesty King 
Edward VII, His Highness was invited to be present at that 
ceremony and had conferred on him the high distinction of 
G.C.V.O. He has also received the title of Maharaja as a 
hereditary distinction and is entitled to a salute of nineteen 


guns hereditarily, and, as a personal honour, to a salute of 
twenty-one guns. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Thakor Saheb 


of Lathi. 











HE present rulers of the Lathi State belong 
to the famous lineage of Gohil Rajputs and 
are descendants of Sarangji; one of the 
sons of that mighty man of valour Sejakji, 
the common ancestor of Bhavnagar, Pali- 

tana and the Lathi dynasties. 

The reigning Chief Thakor Pratapsinhji is 
about the 24th in descent from the warlike and 
chivalric Sarangji, whose deeds are writ large in the 

glorious annals of  Kathiawar. The father of Shri 
Pratapsinhji was.the Thakor Sahib Sursinhji, the celebrated 
“ Kalapi,” whose poetic genius has shed a lustre over the 
literary life of modern Gujerat. His literary fame indeed 
extended far beyond his own Province, but unfortunately his 
career was abruptly closed by his death in June 1900. He 
was imbued with a lofty ideal of a Ruler’s sense of duty 
and his amiable and refined character won him the affection 
and esteem of the British political officials with whom he 
came in contact. 

The present Thakor Sahib is a promising young ruler 
of prepossessing appearance, who has been well trained for 
the duties he has been called upon +o perform. He entered 
ihe now famous Rajkumar College, two months after his 
father's death and remained there until April, 1910. While 
in the College he passed with credit through the whole of the 
educational course, and won the esteem of all who came in 
contact with him. Mr. Mayne, the Principal of the College, 
bore high testimony to his conscientious work and his 
exemplary conduct as a student and this thoroughness in 
the young Chief’s character is one of his most pleasing attri- 
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butes. On leaving College he returned to Lathi and entered 
upon the weightier education of mastering administrative 
details under Mr. Anandrai H. Dave, the present Dewan of 
the State. His unremitting attention to his work and his 
quick intelligence and readiness to accept advice have given 
him a good insight into all branches of the administration. 
He has also visited all parts of his State and made himself 
personally acquainted with the life and conditions of his 
villagers and their agricultural interests and manifests a 
lively and practical interest in their welfare. 

The State when placed under Agency management was 
involved in heavy financial obligations, and these were 
unavoidably still further increased by the Chhapania famine 
which commenced in 1899, the effects of which disaster being 
felt for nearly five years. This led to a loan from the 
British Government, but during his minority the adminis- 
tration carried out by the British was so very efficient, that 
despite the depleting effects of famine and scarcity and the 
expenses that had to be increased in connection with 
weddings, the young Chief succeeded to a prosperous State in 
1911 with a substantial surplus in the Treasury. This was 
all largely due to the sound and economie management 
steadily pursued by Mr. Dave, and the financial improve- 
ment thus produced has been productive of the very best 
results. The Revenue of the State has greatly increased and 
many useful public works have been constructed while others 
are still in contemplation. The young Chief has in fine 


begun well under most propitious circumstances, and he has 
before him the fairest prospects of a long and honourable 
rule. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


Thakore Saheb Daulatsinhji of limhji 








Ro the year 1822, when it came under 
British control, Kathiawar had been for over 

a century a welter of warring factions, 
predatory chieftains and lawless- freebooters. 
Even after that epoch-making year it still 
remained the house of unrest, and not till quite three 
generations had passed away did it enter on its 
present path of peace and prosperity. In common 
with the rest of Kathiawar, Limbdi has had its share of 

stress and turmoil and its history is full of those picturesque 
episodes which in all countries have formed the themes of 
bardie compositions In Kathiawar the aristocratic and 
feudal element predominates and has done so for centuries: 
thousands of its very peasants are as well descended as the 
princes of other lands. Hence troublous times in the peninsula 
have not presented the sordid aspect they assumed elsewhere 
in India ; for their gloom is relieved by gleams of the 
sunshine of human greatness, by deeds of daring and 
heroism, by examples of chivalrous fidelity, of chivalrous 
love, of loyalty to blood and word, of self-sacrifice, of all 
those noble traits which mark the Rajput character at its 
best. ‘Taken at its best that character cannot be surpassed 
in any country or in any age. It is what makes the true 
Rajput of to-day the gentleman he is in all true essentials : 
it is what made him in the past the beau ideal of an eastern 
soldier; it enabled him to advance the banners of Akbar to 
far Assam and to plant those of Aurangzebe on the ramparts 
of Kabul. But deeds of derring-do need their chroniclers. 
Kathiawar found these in its Bhats and Charans, the 
minstrel chroniclers and genealogists of the peninsula, who 
made it their special function to keep alive the memory of 
the great past and to instil in the young the desire to 
emulate such of their ancestors as were cast in heroic mould. 
Every State of Kathiawar has its own epics, the work of its 
own bards, and Limbdi has its full share of their stirring 
ballads of love and war, which relate the exploits of its 
chiefs in both these fields. One of these little epics may be 
noticed briefly here both on account of its intrinsic interest 
as well as for the light il throws on the manners and way 
of thinking of Rajput nobles of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Its hero is the daring war chief of 
Limbdi, Thakor Saheb Khetoji IT., whose prowess against the 
Mahomedan invader is the burden of many. another poem. 
The motif of this particular ballad, however, is not war but 
romautic love. The story goes that the bride-elect of a 
neighbouring chief, after being proxy-wedded with his sword, 
was being taken, accompanied by the usual slave girl, to his 
country under the escort of a cavalcade of a size befitting her 
rank. The marriage procession halted near a tank at Khudni 
unmolested and almost unnoticed. It chanced that Khetoji 
while exercising his favourite horse happened to ride that 
way. While he was busy controlling his spirited steed, the 
admiring eyes of the bride were watching his every graceful 
movement and drinking in great draughts of love. Her 









heart, hitherto fancy free, was taken by storm with 
his handsome face, his manly bearing and his consummate 
horsemanship. Learning that he was the ruler of the 
country in which she then was, she sent him this message: 
" Either you must take me or T shall kill myself: with my 
present feelings for you I cannot go to my bridegroom in 
purity of heart as a bride should: if you are a Kshatri you 
cannot say me nay." Greatly embarrassed Khetoji, like 
another Charles Brandon, consulted his religious and political 
advisers. Their unanimous opinion was: “She came of 
her accord: you cannot refuse her protection“: —no 
Rajput will refuse anybody an asylum—“ if you refuse to 
take her, she will kill herself:. you will be morally guilty 
of her death ” mo Rajput will be willingly guilty of forcing 
anybody to commit suicide. These two things powerfully 
affected the reluctant Khetoji. 'The girl's own words to him 
when he later on consented to see her: “ As you are brave you 
will not fear to keep me," clinched the matter. She remained. 
The slave girl escaped and told her master, the bridegroom. 
He sent to tell the bride’s father. "The outraged chiefs made 
war on Khetoji, who after performing prodigies of valour lost 
his life in a battle with the aggrieved bridegroom, who 
subsequently met his death at the hands of Khetoji’s brave 
son and successor Saghoji. Limbdrs Chiefs, then, were 
neither laggards in love nor dastards in war, and were on 
the whole well able to give a very good account of them- 
selves during. the centuries that elapsed between the 
foundation of their State and its connection with the Britisb 
Government. 

Up to the 12th century Guzerat with Kathiawar was 
ruled by Hindus and the last Hindu king was Karan Vaghela. 
Before the subversion of his kingdom by the Mahomedans, a 
Rajput warrior, Harpaldeo, had been of great service to him 
and had been rewarded by grants of land in Kathiawar. ‘This 
Harpaldeo was tlie common ancestor of the princely houses of 
Drangadra and Limbdi, the former family bemg descended 
from his eldest son Sodhoji and the latter from his second 
son Manguji. He, as well as his immediate successors, made 
Jambu, which is just 14 miles from Limbdi, their head- 
quarters. Later on succeeding Thakors found Kudni a better 
centre to work from against their several enemies. It was not 
till the latter part of the 18th century that Limbdi was made 
the capital by its renowned warrior chief Harbhamji I., whose 
son Harisinghji was Thakor when Kathiawar passed into 
British hands. He and his three immediate successors were 
rulers of the old school. "The last of these, Fatehsinghji died 
in January 1862, leaving an infant son of four to succeed 
him; and it was with this son, Jaswantsinhji, that the new 
order of things began. : 

In his minority the administration was carried on by his 
mother till 1867, but in that year it was taken over by the 
Bombay Government and carried on by them till the young 
Thakor Saheb attained his majority. Meanwhile he was very 
carefully educated, at first privately and later on at the 
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Rajkumar College, Rajkote, of which he was one of the 
earliest and most promising pupils. He soon won the esteem 
and affection of its principal, Mr. Chester Macnaghten, whose 
name is now a household word all over Kathiawar. The 
opinion formed by Mr. Macnaghten of his pupil was a very 
high one. Jaswantsinghji’s talents and character inspired 
ihe Bombay Government with so much confidence that he was 
placed in full charge of his State at the early age of eighteen: 
and his subsequent conduct in its administration amply 
justified their confidence. After completing his education at 
the Rajkumar College the Thakor proceeded to England. He 


was the first Rathiawar Chief to do this: he was the first also. 


AND THE CROWN. 









of his life he continued to be a model ruler and the trusted 
friend and adviser of the Bombay Government in all matters 
relating to Kathiawar. Lord Reay, while Governor of Bombay, 
in testifying to this said: “I was well aware that among 
the States of Kathiawar this was one which was administered 
with sagacity and shrewdness, and it was a very fortunate 
thing for me when I came to Bombay, without any knowledge 
of the Chiefs of Kathiawar, that you, Thakor Saheb, were 
the one I had the pleasure of being thrown in frequent inter- 
course with; and I must say that I regret deeply that the 
link which united us in the Legislative Council had to be 


severed. I know I cannot turn to any one for better advice, 





THE PALACE, LIMBDI. 


to receive the distinction of a seat on the Legislative Council 


of the Bombay Government. This was done by that Govern- 
ment to mark its sense of the Thalkor's- ability and 
acquirements and its appreciation of his excellent 
administration of Limbdi. On the occasion of the Golden 
Jubilee of the late Queen Victoria the Thakor Saheb was 
present as a representative of the Kathiawar Chiefs and had the 
dignity of a K.C.LE. conferred upon him. He was fortunate 


enough to receive his decoration and an autograph picture of 
Her Majesty from the gracious hands of the Queen herself. 
Before returning to India the Thakor extended his tour to 
embrace America where he made many friends. 


For the rest 








when I want it, than yours in matters relating to this great 
province. On every occasion when I had to settle questions 
of land tenture, or of railways, or that important question 
of transit duties, I have always found that your opinion 
was worth having, and that it was given with that straight- 
forwardness and shrewdness which characterize your words 
and writings. Your friend, Mr. Piele, when I came to this 
Presidency, spoke to me of you as being in this Province one 
of the leading chiefs. His opinion has been quite confirmed 
by my personal opinion.” As he was without issue he had, 
before his death in 1907, selected a successor and requested 
ihe Government to recognise him as such. "This the Govern- 
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ment was pleased to be able to do, and the present Thakor 
Saheb Daulatsinghji was installed on the gadi in April 1908. 
Before he came to the gadi, Thakor Saheb Daulatsinghji 
was best known as Col. Dabha from his long connection 
with the Imperial Service Troops. While serving in a 
military capacity he had attracted the notice of the late 
Thakor, who was on the look-out for a suitable successor ; 
and it was owing to his proved capacity that Government 
were not averse from sanctioning his accession to the gadi, 
though there was another claimant for it. Daulatsmghji is a 
cadet of the Limbdi family; he is a near relative of His High- 
ness the Jam of Jamnagar, 
and is closely ` connected 
with the house of Gondal. 
He was born in 1869 and 
received his early educa- 
tion at Jamnagar under the 
eye of the late Jam Vibhaji, 
his first cousin, who recog- 
nising his ability used his 
influence with the Govern- 
ment of India to secure for 
his kinsman a good 
military education. This the 
young prince received at 
several military centres in 
India, and he was from 
time to time attached to 
various cavalry and infan- 
try regiments, both British 
and Indian, for the neces- 
sary training. He made 
the best use of his opportu- 
nities and finished his 
military education with a 
splendid record. He was 
given employment at once 
by his cousin at Jamnagar 
where he practically raised, 
organised and trained the 
Jamnagar Imperial Service 


Lancers whom he com- 
manded for thirteen years. 
While serving with this 


corps he was selected 
to form one of the 
Indian Contingent sent to 
Australia to grace the 
opening ceremony of the 
Federal Union of the Australian Colonies in 1901. 
Here he made many friends and travelled all over the 
Dominions and New Zealand. On the death of his cousın 
the Jam, and during the minority of his son and successor, 
Col. Dabha was of great assistance to the Administrator, 
Col. Kennedy, and as the latter’s right-hand man he 
gained considerable practical acquaintance with adminis- 
trative problems. When the young Jam attained his majority 
Col. Dabha severed his connection with Jamnagar and 
took service with His Highness the late Rana of Porebunder. 








THE LATE THAKORE SAHEB 
JASWANTSINHJI OF LIMBDI. 


He had not been long here when he was called to fill his 
present responsible position for which his training and 
antecedents eminently filled him. He had acquired habits of 
command and a sense of discipline during his military career 
and a deal of administrative experience in his civil work. In 
both he had shown organising capacity which augured well 
for his success in the role of ruling chief. Mr. FitzGerald, 
the Political Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, in address- 
ing the Thakor Saheb at his installation, said in the course of 


his speech: “ The Limbdi family is among the most ancient 
in the world, and you have ‘its glorious traditions to sustain 
and guide you in the 
career in which you 


are now about to enter. 
You yourself have had, 
to my mind, an excellent 
training for the position 
you are now called upon to 
Hee es Moukwall Have 
no easy task, for the respon- 
sibilities of a Ruling Chief 
are great and the tempta- 
tions many, but I have 
every confidence from my 
long knowledge of your 
character that you will dis- 
charge your responsibilities 
with wisdom, that you 
wil rule justly, and that 
the people of your State 
will enjoy to the full all the 
benefits of an enlightened 
and progressive administra- 
tion.” The expectations 
formed at his accession 
have been abundantly ful- 
filled. He has made educa- 
tion free throughout his 
State and was the first 
prince in Kathiawar to do 
this. By sternly suppress- 
ing the practice of cotton 
adulteration he has raised 
Limbdi cotton to the very 
high position it used to hold 
in the market before frau- 
dulent practices began to 
obtain. To prevent any fur- 
ther attempts in this direc- 
tion he has established a cotton press and opened a cotton 
market at Limbdi. By this and other means he has succeeded 
in resuscitating the trade of his capital city to the general satis- 
faction of his subjects whose welfare he has constantly at heart. 

The Thakor Saheb has a large family of four sons and 
two daughters. His heir Yuvraj Shree Digvijaysinghji, who 
is now in his sixteenth year, is a pupil in the Rajkote 
Rajkumar College and shows signs of great promise. The 
Thakor Saheb is a chief with second class jurisdiction and 
is entitled to a salute of nine guns. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARANA OF LUNAWADA 
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The Maharana of 


Cp AHARANA Shri Sir Wakhatsinhji, K.C.LE., 

7 now aged 51, is the present Ruler of the 
Lunawada Raj, a second class Native State 
in the Rewakantha Agency (Gujarat), 
being adopted when a minor of only 
7 years, as heir to the gadi by the Dowager-Rani‘of 
the late Raja Dalelsinhji. 

The area of the State is 388 square miles and 
its population, according to the last Census of 1911, 
75,997 souls. Its revenues amount to about Rs. 2,40,000 and 
its Ruler is entitled to a salute of 
nine guns. 

The Rulers of Lunawada are 
Rajputs of the Virpura Solanki 
clan. They are descendants of the 
Solanki or Chalukya Sovereigns, 
who ruled at Anhilwad Pattan, over 
Gujarat. The designation of Vir- 
pura appears to have been derived 
from the name of a town—Virpur. 
Virbhadra, an ancestor in the line, 
with a view to succour a persecuted 
Brahmin, marched with his force, 
from Kalargadh to Virpur and after 
killing Vira Baria, the then Ruling 
Chief, founded a new Raj at that 
place. 

During the of Sir 
Wakhatsinhji the administration of 
the State was conducted by the 
British Government, through the 
Political Agent, Rewakantha. R. B. 
Nandshanker, the Assistant Political 
Agent, was placed in the immediate 
charge of Lunawada, and the lines 
pursued for the conduct of adminis- 
tration and the reforms initiated and 
adopted are creditable alike to him 
and to the far-sighted policy of the 
British Government. To complete 
his course of education he was first 
sent to the Ahmedabad Talukdari 
School and thence transferred to 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
where he received liberal training and acquired sufficient 
mastery over the. English and Vernacular languages. 
After leaving the College, he was initiated and instructed in 
the art of Government, under the able guidance of R. B. 
Nandshanker. 

The marriage of the minor Raja was arranged with 
Shrimant Swarupkuvarba—the daughter of the Maharaja of 
Khandu, a relative to the Raja of Banswada—in 1878. — 

In Angust 1880, the Raja attained the age of majority 
and being found fully qualified to conduct the administration 
he was installed on the Gadi by the then Political Agent in 


minority 


Heir-apparent, 
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HIS HIGHNESS 





KUVAR SHRI RANJITSINHJI, 


Lunawada. 
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Lunawada, voir 








a grand Durbar held for the occasion. The Maharana, in a 
speech made-at the time, fully alive to the heavy responsibi- 
lities that devolved upon him and true to the broad and liberal 
principles he had imbibed in the course of his education and 
training, expressed sentiments of his indebtedness to the 
British administrators, his deep «devotion to the person and 
allegiance to the throne of the British sovereign and declared, 
in a solemn voice, that the good of his people would be the sole 
aim of his life. : 

The following buildings and institutions for the public 
use were founded during this 
regime :—Jail, Pollen School, Barton 
Library, Municipal Hall, Lady 
Reay’s girls’ school, Diamond 
Jubilee Rest House, Two Clock- 
towers, Public Park, Dharamshalas, 
Vegetable | Market, Sajjankuvar 
Sanskrit Pathshala and Daulat- 
kuvar Charitable Dispensary. The 

_last mentioned building has well 
nigh been completed. The beauti- 
ful: Palace and Fatebag bungalow 
are also worthy of note. E 

Facilities in the means of com- 
munication being a. great factor for 
the development of local industries 
and commerce, a pucca road was made 
to link Lunawada ta the nearest 
Railway Station of Godhra, and 
fair-weather roads were made in 
all Talukas, arrangements for Motor 
service between  Lunawada and 
Godhra were completed ; and efforts 
made for a light Railway from 
Godhra to Lunawada have been at 
last successful. 

To give his subjects the benefits 
of English education the Maharana 
has established an. Anglo-Verna- 
cular School. The Taluka Verna- 
cular School is the most flourishing 
school in the whole of the Rewa- 
kantha Agency. Vernacular Schools 
have also been established in distant 
and important villages in the State. 

The cause of Female education is not neglected. For the 
education of girls, a separate girls-school has been estab- 
lished. The special features of this school are the introduc- 
tion of subjects of domestic economy, including practical 
cookery. ç 

Proper care is also taken in the matter of physical educa- 
tion of children. Provision has been made for gymnasium 
and cricket in the Taluka school. k 

The establishment and maintenance of the Sanskrit Path- 
shala, by the senior Ladiji Saheb of Prince Ranjitsinhji the 
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Uvaraj, is a distinct advance in the cause of Sanskrit 
education. 

Hygiene and Sanitation are equally attended to. Besides 
the Charitable Dispensary, dispensing English drugs and 
medicines, the Maharaja has established a native Charitable 
Dawakhana to dispense native drugs and medicines and for 
the moffusil people arrangements for a travelling doctor are 
made. 

As the city of Lunawada suffered much from the scarcity 
of water, the Durbar carried out a scheme at a cost of more 
than Rs. 35,000 and fed the big tank called Kisansagar with 
a large supply of water which has proved a great boon to the 
citizens. 

The Maharana has two Kumars, the elder, Prince Ranjit- 





sinhji the Uvaraj, 15 now aged 29 and the younger, Prince 
Raghunathsinhji, is aged 27. Both the Kumars have received 
their education and training in the Mayo College, Ajmere, and 
are now taking active interest in the administration under the 
immediate supervision of the Maharana. Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji has three Bhamarlaljis (Kumars) and Prince Raghu- 
nathsinhji has one Kumari and one Bhamarlal. 

The Maharana is kindly, genial and generous. He is 
accessible to all; even the meanest of his subjects can ventilate 
their grievances, real or imaginary, and the Maharana is 
always willing and ready to remedy any real grievance. He is 
a fine shot, about 200 panthers and tigers having fallen to his 
unerring rifle. He has tried his best to fulfil the promise made 
by him at the time of his accession to the gadi. 
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THE CHIEF OF MANAVADAR 


FATEHDINKHANJI 


KHANSHRI 
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KHANSHRI FATEHDINKHANJI g 


The Chief of Manavadar, 4.5... 













e ANAVADAR is a Mahomedan State in 
77  Sorashtra—now generally said to be 
Sorath. Sorath is one of the four 
j administrative divisions of the province of 
SO Kathiawar under the control of the Agency 
authorities. The past history of Kathiawar and the 













Kathi tribe that predominated in the bygone days 
and after whose name the province has been named 
is an interesting subject. 
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In the whole of Kathiawar the Mahomedan State of 
Junagadh stands first. The present dynasty of Manavadar 
and that of Junagadh have one common ancestor. Babi 
Salabatkhanji, the Jagirdar of Ghogo, was the person whose 
descendants now .rule Junagadh, Manavadar and Bantwa. 






THE PALACE, 





The State enjoys the rights and privileges of a third class 
Chief in Kathiawar. Its area is about ninety square miles. 


It has rich cotton and wheat producing black soil and a large 

Hindu population—especially of the kunbi class who are the 

cultivators of the soil and the backbone of the State. The 
annual income of the State is about Rs. 2,50,000. 

The present Chief of this State is Khanshri Fatehdin- 

He was a minor when the late Chief, his 

During his minority the State was administered 


khanji Babi. 
father, died. 
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MANAVADAR. 5 


by the British officers under the control of the Political Asent 
Sorath Prant. This contributed much to its flourishing 
condition. When the Chief succeeded to the gadi, the State 
coffer contained several lakhs of rupees. The Chief is about 
26 years of age. He was educated at the Rajkumar College at 
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Rajkot, where he made a good name in manly sports and 
exercises. He entered the Imperial Cadet Corps in May, 1904, 


and left it with credit. When he attainéd his majority he was 
installed on the gadi by Mr. P. S. V. Fitzgerald, C.S.I., the 
then Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, on 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1907. In the course of his speech, the Agent to the 
Governor spoke in eulogistic terms of the performance of the 
young Chief at College, as well as in the Cadet Corps, and 
complimented him on his acquirements, predicting a splendid 
career for him. Since his accession to the gadi he has strained 
every nerve to ameliorate the moral and material condition of 
his ryot, and develop the resources of his State. Every depart- 
ment is well organized. The Chief takes a keen interest in the 
matter of education. There is a good girls’ school, in 
addition to a boys” English school in the State. Though a 
staunch Mahomedan, the Chief does not favour one class at the 
expense of the other. Hindus and Mahomedans live happily 
and in unity together. During his rule an amicable settlement 
of the grant of Giras has been finally arrived at through the 
medium of the British officers and the settlement has been 
finally sanctioned by the Government. Quite recently he 
treated his Jivaidars of Chudwa with equal generosity in a 
long pending case. And this spirit has been kindly 





acknowledged and appreciated by the arbitrator, Mr. H. D. 
Rendali, and by the Agent to the "Governor. His 
relations with the neighbouring States have always been 
unimpaired. 

The Chief writes and speaks English fluently. He attends 
to the administration of his State and daily devotes several 
hours to the State work. He imparts justice with an even 
hand and is known to be a just and liberal ruler. 

Loyalty to the British Raj is his birthright. During the 
trying period of Wagher disturbances in Kathiawar, when 
several Chiefs and Talukdars, including a Bantwa, Bhagdar 
Babi Sherkhanji, had to undergo the displeasure of Govern- 
ment and the punishment attending thereto owing to mis- 
conduct, it was Khanshri Kamaluddinkhanji of Manavadar 
who sided with the Government. And this has been 
acknowledged by the Agent to the Governor, in conjunction 
with the States of Junagadh, Manavadar, Porbander and 
Gondal. d 

The present Chief is an honorary A.-D.-C. to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay. He takes a great 


deal of interest in the Moslem University and has given 
valuable aid in raising contributions for the University fund 
in the province. 
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Mangrol Durbar. 





Gau says that its ancient name was 
° “ Mangalpur,” and that this was changed 
into “Manglur” or “ Manglore” by the 
Mahomedan conquerors. At all events in 
A.D. 1511-12 the old traveller Barbosa calls it 
“ Mangalur,” adding the prefix Sorathi, to distinguish 
it from the Malbari or Kokani Mangalur. The 
present name “ Mangrol ” seems to be an easy transi- 
tion from this. 
he earliest written records that Mangrol has, show that 
in A.D. 1146 the place was under the rule of a chief of the 
Gohil Rajput. Clan named “ Sahar.” Kumarpal was at this 
time ruling at Anhilwad Patan, and we learn that the Mangrol 
Chief had a very extensive sway in Kathiawad or rather 
Sowraslitra, as it was then called. 

Ptolemy visited this part of India in B.C. 276 and if 
his Monglossum is the modern Mangrol, we have a gap of 
more than 1400 years, B.C. 276, A.D. 1146. To revert to 
facts of which we have more trustworthy evidence, there is 
one inscription in the temple of Kamnath Mahadev, close to 
Mangrol, to the effect that in A.D. 1230, the territory was 
ruled by a Gohil Chief named Ranik. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century of our times there is a tradition that 
one Bhav Jethwa ruled m Mangrol. The Jethwa Rajputs 
have been a ruling clan in Kathiawad, probably since 
A.D. 900, having established themselves on the west coast in 
Porbander territory soon after their arrival. They are thus 
neighbours of Mangrol. This Bhau Jethwa appears to have 
divorced his favourite wife and subsequently wished 
to take her back. This the Brahmins would only allow him 
to do if he undertook to give in marriage 1,800 virgins on the 
same day in return. Accordingly a fine building was erected 
at Mangrol for this huge wedding, which took place in due 
course. The marriage building of the 1,800 virgins was 
converted into the present famous Juma Musjid by 
Ayzazuddin bin Aram Shah, who governed the district for 
Sultan Firoz Tughlak in A.D. 1878. The Juma Musjid is 
a typical specimen of a Hindu building which has been 
converted to Mahomedan purposes, and is certainly one of 
the finest in Gujarat. 

From this date, Mangrol has been almost entirely under 
Mahomedan rule to the present time. In point of age, there- 
fore, it may be called the senior Mahomedan State in 
Kathiawad. It is believed that Mahamad of Ghazni reduced 
Mangrol on his way to the sack of Somnath Patan in 1024, 
but that he left the territory in the hands of its own Gohil 
Chief in return for an annual tribute. In 1298 Allafkhan, 
a general of Sultan Allauddin Khilji, Emperor of Delhi, 
subdued the south-west seaboard of Kathiawad, called 
* Naghair," of which Mangrol formed a part, but did not 
deprive the local chieftains of their power, though they had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Delhi Emperor, p 
Allafkhan represented as Viceroy at Somnath Patan. E rom 
the date of Allauddin Khilji in 1315 until the accession of 
Firoz Tughlak in 1351, there was weakness and disorder in 





1h 


the Mahomedan rule, and the * Naghair" Chiefs again rose 
into power. Among them the Gohil Mahipalder whose title 
of Raol justifies us in considering him a Gohil, though some 
authorities consider him to have been a Vaghela, ruled at 
Mangrol. However, their independence was only short- 
timed, for in 1360 Ayzazuddin bin Aram Shah re-conquered 
Mangrol on behalf of the Emperor Firoz Tughlak. Since this 
date, with the exception of a short interval during which 
Mangrol was under the Mahrathas, the Mahomedans have 
held sway there. 

One of the conquering army of Ayzazuddin bin Aram 
Shah was named Shaikh - Jalaluddin, an ancestor of the 
Shaikhs of Mangrol, to whom a sanad of law-giver was 
granted. At this date the temples of Gohil Chiefs were 
converted into Mahomedan mosques, as inscriptions testify, 
all sculptures representing human or animal forms, being 
obliterated, and the pillars in many cases raised to double 
their original height. 

Apparently the local chief was still allowed to maintain 
the semblance of power, but even this was taken from him 
in 1398 when Jaffer Khan, Viceroy of Gujarat, defeated 
Gohil Hamir, the last Gohil Chief of Mangrol, who was slain 
in the conflict. Am inscription on the Patan Gate records 
that Malek Shaikh bin Taj. was appointed Governor of 
Mangrol. — In 1531 we learn that the Portuguese, taking 
advantage of the death of Sultan Mohammad Begda of 
Ahmedabad, who had conquered the Chudasama Rajput king 
of Junagadh, Rai Mandlik, and converting him to the faith 
of Islam, captured Mangrol and took many prisoners and 
much booty. They do not appear to have settled in Mangrol. 
In 1591 old and new Sorath incited by Sultan Muzaffar of 
Ahmedabad -rebelled against the Emperor Akbar and m 1592 
Gogah, Mangrol, Somnath and sixteen other ports were 
again subdued to the throne of Delhi and an imperial Fozedar 
was set over them. 

The Kathiawad States, Mangrol among them, seem tc 
have become independent again in 1727, and in the same 
year Shaikh Fakhruddin, am ancestor of the present Shaikh 
and Malek Shahbuddin set up an oligarchy in Mangrol. 
Ten years later, the oligarchy in dread of the Moguls, 
voluntarily admitted the Mahrathas into the town. The 
Mahrathas remained in power for twelve years, when owing 
to uncongenial feelings the Mahomedans of Mangrol rebelled, 
and drove them out. The principal part in their expulsion 
was taken by Shaikh Shaikhmian, an ancestor of the present 
Shaikh, who therefore proclaimed himself the first Shaikh of 
Mangrol. 

The present Shaikh Jehangeer Mian Saheb is the sixth 
successor and fifth descendant of the famous Shaikh Shaikh- 
mian who established the gadz of Mangrol. 

The present Shaikh Saheb was born in 1860. He 
succeeded his brother Shaikh Husainmian Saheb in 1908. 

After receiving a liberal education in Arabic, Persian 
and Gujarati at home, he joined the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot in 1872.- On the completion of the college course, 
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he was selected as the first Mahomedan in the Statutory 
Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency by the British 
Government, and was appointed as Assistant Collector at 
Ahmedabad where he passed the Departmental Examinations. 
He, however, resigned the service on account of pressing 
duties in the State, in order to help his brother, the then 
Shaikh of Mangrol. He was thereafter Nazim (Adminis- 
trator) of the State and discharged the duties to the full 
satisfaction of the public as well as his brother. 

Besides being well educated the Shaikh Saheb is a good 
sportsman. He has four sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son, who is 15 years of age, is at present studying in 
the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 


heartily engaged him- 
State Departments 
with the help of his able Karbhari, Mr. A. M. K. Dehlavi, 
Bar.-at-Law. 

The town of Mangrol, which has a population of about 
16,000, is considered one of the oldest towns in Kathiawad. 
Among the famous buildings in the town is the Juma 


accession he has 
reorganizing the 


Since his 
self in thoroughly 


Mosque and also the Raoli Mosque. Both are made of 
solid stone and are of excellent architecture. 

Mangrol is famous for the excellence of its cool and 
healthy climate, and is enjoyed during the summer by Euro- 
peans and natives, who are both loud in their praises of its 
famous fruits and vegetables. 
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SIR GANGADHARRAO GANESH ALIAS BALASAHEB PATWARDHAN, 


Chief of Miraj (Senior). 





HE history of Miraj as a separate State 
dates from 1808. In the year 1820 it was 
divided into four shares with the permission. 
of the British Government. Two of these 

shares lapsed in 1842 and 1845 from failure 

of male issue. The two remaining are Miraj, 
Senior and Junior, States. Till 1808 Miraj was 
part of the Sangli State, and the Chiefs of Miraj 
are sprung from the same Patwardhan family 
which played a remarkable part in Mahratha history. The 

founder of the family was not a conquering warrior but a 

humble priest and devotee from a Konkan village. His name 

was Hari Bhat and his father’s name was Ballam Bhat. 

By virtue of his reputation as a man of sanctity, Hari Bhat 

was appointed domestic chaplam of the Chief of Ichalkaranji, 

Naro Mahadev, whose son married the daughter of Balaji 

Vishwanath, the first Peshwa, in 1722. On the occasion of 

the marriage ceremony, the domestic priest of the bride- 

groom’s house was naturally prominent. Hari Bhat thus 
attracted the notice of the Peshwa who marked his appre- 
ciation of the priest by taking his sons, Govind and Ram- 
chandra, into his service, a third son, Trimbak, obtaining 
service with the Raja of Akalkot. When Balaji Vishwanath 
died, his successors on the Peshwa’s gadi. continued to 
patronise Hari Bhat's family. Govindrao, with his son 

Gopalrao, played an active part in the time of the first 

Peshwa. He conducted a successful campaign against the 

Nawab of Savanur who made over to him the fort of Dodvad 

with its appurtenances in inam. The Peshwa Madhavrao 

Ballal showed exceptional favour to the Patwardhans. In 

1761 he assigned the fort of Miraj with the surrounding 

villages to Govindrao for the maintenance of his troops. 

Three years later, lands bringing in an annual revenue of 

Rs. 25 lakhs were given to him for the upkeep of 8,000 horse. 

Miraj was the most compact and valuable part of this grant, 

and the headquarters of the Patwardhans was also placed in 

this locality. Besides keeping a watch on the Kolhapur 

Durbar, the Patwardhans in Miraj were entrusted with the 

duty of keeping Haider Ali of Mysore in check. The Patwar- 

dhans in Madhavrao’s time carried the Peshwa’s arms 
triumphantly as far as Berar. Their attachment to Madhay- 
rao brought upon them the displeasure of Raghunathrao, 
uncle and guardian of Madhavrao, who sought to establish 
himself as the Peshwa. Miraj, Tasgaon and Kurundvad 
were the headquarters of the three Patwardhans in whose 

name the Jaghir was renewed by Madhavrao Peshwa im 

1774. After the death of Madhavrao the Patwardhans had 

enough to do in keeping in check the Chief of Kolhapur and 

Hyder Ali of Mysore, and, therefore, took no part in the 

war which broke out between the English and the Peshwa. 

Parashuram Bhau concluded peace with Hyder Ali and 

compelled Kolhapur to cede to him large slices of territory. 

He played a distinguished part in the war with the English 





which followed the repudiation of the convention of Vadgaon 
in 1719. In 1790 he led the Mahrathas in the war which the 
English, the Nizam and the Mahrathas waged against Tippu 
Sultan.. Parashuram next invaded Kolhapur and exacted a 
heavy ransom from the Chief. In the battle of Kharda, the 
last occasion, when all the Mahratha Chiefs fought under the 
Peshwa's standard, he narrowly escaped death, and was saved 
by the bravery of his son to win a decisive victory. From 


1795 to 1802 the Patwardhans were at feud with the Peshwas. 


In 1802 the Peshwa’s attempt to sequestrate their estates, was 
frustrated by the intervention of General Wellesley who 
pointed out in forcible language the impoliey, the injustice 
and even the ingratitude of the course the Peshwa wished to 
pursue. General Wellesley’s remonstrance, however, did not 
have any permanent effect and it was reserved for Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, then Resident at Poona, to compel 
the two parties to accept his terms of reconciliation. He 
summoned the parties to his camp at Pandharpur, where the 
agreement was signed and the British Government, at the 
same time, guaranteed -to the Patwardhans their lawful 
possessions so long as they served the Peshwa with fidelity. 
About the same time, there: were several divisions of the 
Jaghir among the members of the Patwardhan family. The 
first division had for effect the splitting up of the State into 
two, with headquarters at Sangli and Miraj respectively. In 
consideration of their not joining the Peshwa against the 
British in 1817, separate treaties were made, among others, 
with Sangli and Miraj on the same lines as the Pandharpur 
agreement but with some additional clauses ensuring the due 
administration of justice im their territories. Shortly after, 
the Miraj family divided the estate into four shares, of which 
two survive, Miraj Senior and Junior. The Chiefs hold 
sanads authorising adoption since 1862. As a rule, the 
Patwardhan family have shown much loyalty to the British 
Government. ; I 

The State has an area of about 350 square miles, and a 
population of about one lakh of persons mostly Hindus. The 
whole area has been surveyed and settled. The revenue is 
about four lakhs of rupees. The Chief is a first class Sardar in 
the Southern Mahratha Country and has power to try his own 
subjects for capital offences. The State contains five towns, 
the chief of them being Miraj, the Capital and Laksh- 
meshwar. All the towns are municipalities. Coarse cotton 
cloth and musical instruments are the chief manufactures. 
Miraj town, a few miles south-east of Sangli, stands near the 
banks of the river Krishna. It is a large trading town, with 
two old dargahs, built in 1491. It contains a high school 
and a dispensary. Lakshmeshwar, forty miles south-east of 
Dharwar, has two Hindu temples about 1,000 years old, 
besides Jain bastis, and Musalman masjid about 400 years 
old. The State is well supplied with roads, and is, in 
other respects, administered on sound and enlightened 
principles. 
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MADHAVRAO HARIHAR, CHIEF OF MIRAJ (JUNIOR). 


Sasi 


SHRIMANT 


INDIAN 






HRIMANT Madhavrao Harihar alias Babasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of Miraj (Jumior) State, is 
` D) 22 years of age. He is a treaty Chief and a 
first class Sardar of the Southern Mahratta 
Country with power to try his own subjects for 
capital offences. He is married to Shrimati Thakutai- 
saheb, daughter of the late Meherban Madhayrao 
Peshwa of Barrielly, and-has two infant sons. He 
is by caste a Chitpawan Brahman, a sub-division of Brahmans 
who came from the Konkan and rose to a position of great 
power in the days of the Peshwas who themselves belomed to 
this sub-caste. 

The Chief, like the Chiefs of Sangli and Miraj (Senior), 
belongs to the well-known Patwardhan family which played an 
important part.in the history of Maharashtra under the 
Peshwas. Haribhat, the founder of the family, was distin- 
guished for his religious zeal and piety and was domestic 
chaplain to one of the Chiefs of Ichalkaranji. His sons 
entered the service of the Peshwas and distinguished them- 
selves in several wars. The Peshwa Madhavrao bestowed on 
the family a Saranjam or Jaghir worth £250,000 per annum. 
Even before the death of their great patron Madhavrao, the 
Patwardhans had been engaged in constant hostilities with 
the Raja of Kolhapur. In one of these excursions the Patwar- 
dhan's troops under Parashuram's son, Ramchandra, were mel 
at Alta,.a town about fifteen miles to the east of Kolhapur, 
by the Kolhapur forces under the Raja im person and totally 
defeated, Ramchandra his. principal officers being 
captured and taken to Kolhapur. They were very kindly 
treated, and were almost immediately set at liberty. ‘This 
policy, however, did not conciliate Parashuram. He renewed 
hostilities, and laid siege to Kolhapur and was induced to 
raise the siege only on the Raja agreeing to pay £30,000. 
The Patwardhan Chief played a very distinguished part im 
the war with the English which ensued in 1779. He was next 
employed against Tippu Sultan of Mysore. The same 
Chief, Parashuram, commanded the Mahratha forces in the 
allied army of the English, the Nizam and the Mahrathas in 
1790. On the death of Parashuram, the Patwardhans got into 
trouble with the Peshwa at Poona, and on one occasion General 
Wellesley had to point out in forcible language the impolicy, 
the injustice and the ingratitude of the course which the 
Peshwa wished to pursue towards the Patwardhans. Even- 
tually, the latter assumed a semi-independent position, and 
only attended to requisitions from the Poona Government 
when it suited them to do so. A conflict between the Peshwa 
and the Patwardhan Chief was prevented by Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone who compelled both parties to enter into an agree- 
ment in settlement of their outstanding disputes. The Saranjam 
bestowed on the Patwardhans underwent several partitions in 
the beginning of last century. Sangli became a separate 
State, and later on Miraj was divided into four shares, two of 
which lapsed on account of failure of male heirs. The Senior 
and Junior States of Miraj have continued in the possession 
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Shrimant Madhavrao Harihar, 
Chief of Miraj (Junior). 














of the families of the two branches of the Patwardhans. As 
these have received sanads of adoption, there will he no 
further lapses in default of male heirs of the body. 

The Junior State has an area of 211 square miles with a 
population of about 37,000 persons according to the recent 
census. The gross revenue of the State based on an average 
of five years is about 23 lakhs of rupees. The State pays an 
annual tribute of about Rs. 7,500 to Government. The impor- 
tant towns in the State are Budhgaon, the capital town, 
Gudgeri, Haripur, Kavtha and Kilegaon. The State has 
generally a black soil, and the chief crops are Indian millet, 
wheat, gram and cotton. The principal manufacture is coarse 
cotton cloth. Haripur is a place of pilgrimage. In Kavtha 
there is a temple of Mahadev one thousand years old. At 
Kilegaon every year a fair is held in April-May in honour of 
Basveshvar, the god of the Lingayets. 

The financial condition of the State is sound. Its invested 
savings amount to over Rs. 7,00,000 and it has no debts. 

Though there is no high school im the State, elementary 
education has made good progress. The total number of 
schools last year was 42, or one school for every five square > 
miles. All the schools are inspected by the Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspector of the State, whose report last year was highly 
satisfactory. Scholarships are awarded to deserving students 
in the Arts, Medical and Training Colleges. There is also a 
State-aided Sanskrit class at Haripur. There are five public 
libraries, all under State supervision. 

Sanitary and medical matters receive due attention. The 
State maintains three dispensaries and vaccination is 
encouraged among the people. The Central Jail at Budhgaon 
consists of a quadrangular building with eleven spacious rooms 
and is situated in a healthy locality on high and dry ground 
at the north end of the town. It is a pucca building, properly 
lighted and ventilated, and provides accommodation for about 
30 prisoners. Female prisoners are placed in separate cells. 

The condition of the agriculturists has been greatly 
strengthened by the high prices of food grains and the 
unusually high rates for cotton. 

There are five municipalities in the State. . They levy 
no octroi duties and derive their income chiefly from house tax. 
Road repairs, lighting and sanitation are the principal objects 
of expenditure. 

The bulk of the agriculturists are Lingayats, Jains and 


Mahrathas. Of these the Jains are known for their thrift and 
industry. Coarse sarees, female robes, are manufactured at 
Budhgaon. The value of the exports of these sarees is about 


one lakh of rupees every year. 
tories in the State. 

Before the Mahrattas came into possession, Miraj would 
seem to have been ruled by Mahomedans. An inscription at 
Miraj records the building of a mosque there in A.D. 1413, 
that is, during the reign of Feroz Shah Bahmani, showing thai 
the Mahomedans must have been established there for some 
time before that date. 


There are three ginning fac- 
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THE RAJAH OF MUDHOL 
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HIS branch of the Bhosle Ghorpade family is 
one of the most ancient and distinguished 
among the Marathas. The original name of 
this family was Bhosle, but it has been 
Superseded by the second name which was 

acquired by one of the ancestors, who under the 

Bhamni dynasty succeeded in scaling a fort in the 

Konkan, previously deemed impregnable, by fasten- 

mg a rope round the body of a Ghorpad (white 
monitor). There are many families now in the Deccan which 
bear this name. Different accounts are given as to how they are 
connected with this family. But the genealogical tree now in 
the possession of the family—the authenticity of which cannot 
be denied—does not contain any reference to any such 
branches. 

The founder of this dynasty was of Rajput origin and 
was descended from the Rana of Udaipur. -The families of 
Ghorpade and Bhosle of Satara, trace their descent to their 
common ancestor Baparawal of  Chitoor, through his 
descendant Bhimsi, who founded the principality of Dongar- 
pur and Baswara. This family played an important part in 
the history of the Deccan. It appears that the State came 
into the possession of the family about the year 1551. At 
that time they held high positions at the Court of the Bahamni 
kings. It appears that Mudhol along with its five Mahals was 
held in Saranjam by this family until it was granted as 
Inam by the Adilshahi dynasty alone with the hereditary 
title of Raja, and the privilege of using the Morchals and 
Chavaries and the dignity of exemption from Mujara (the 
obeisance of a subject). At this period Baji Ghorpade played 
an important part in the wars with Shivaji, who in the 17th 
century raised the standard of revolt in Maharastra, which 
caused the Bijapur kings to seek the capture of his father 
Shahaji, who was a Sardar at the Bijapur Court. Shahaji 
was too sharp for them to be taken unawares. So the 
Emperor was obliged to seek in open Durbar the help of 
some willing person to capture Shahajı, and Baji Raje who 
was never on good terms with Shahaji, willingly took the 
responsibility on himself and was successful in capturing him. 

The Bijapur kings raised an army to suppress Shivaji 
and Baji Raje was appointed to conduct the operations. Baji 
left Bijapur for Mudhol a couple of days ahead of the army. 
Shivaji who had an eye on him, finding him unattended, took 
advantage of the opportun ty, left Panhala and was before 
Mudhol when everybody thought he was engaged in making 
preparations for his defence. Mistaking Shivaji’s company to 
be the advance guard of the Bijapur army, the gates of 
Mudhol were thrown open—thus leaving everything to his 
mercy. He found Baji Raje asleep with his family, and 
before Baji could leave his bed, he was killed by Shivaji. 
Shivaji also killed all the male members of the family, 
set fire to the house, and rushed back to Panhala. 
Thus the. enmity between ‘the houses of Mudhol and 
Kolhapur increased until it was finally allayed by the 
marriage of the paternal aunt of the present Raje- 
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Saheb to a nephew of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, in 1862. 

After the downfall of the Bijapur kingdom, the Ghor- 
pades of Mudhol, for a time joined the armies of the Moghal, 
their Saranjam and Inam territories being continued to them 
by Aurangzeb. On the decline of the Moghal power in the 
Deccan, the Peshwas asked Malojirao to join the Marathas, 
but instead of doing so, he gave up all the territories held 
under the Saranjam tenure to the Marathas. 

Maloji with his sons, Shankroji and Ranoji, distinguished 
himself in the operations against the English in 1779. After 
the convention of Wadgaon, during the action that took place 
near that locality, Ranoji was killed and Maloji wounded. 
In consequence of this, the village of Padsalgi was granted 
to Ranoji’s son Bahirjirao. 

In the battle of Kharda, Maloji and his eldest son 
Govindrao were on opposite sides, and they met in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. Govindrao had, in consequence of a quarrel 
with his father, joined the Nizam and received the Pargana 
of Patri before the action of Kharda, in which he was danger- 
ously wounded by his father. 

In 1805 Maloji died and was succeeded by his grandson 
Narayanrao, the son of Govindrao. In 1816 Narayanrao died, 
leaving three sons Govindrao, Luxmanrao and Venkatrao. 
Venkatrao succeeded to the gadi. Though he was the 
youngest, he was the only son of the eldest wife of Narayanrao. 
Laxmanrao then went to Baroda where he began to serve 
under the Gaikwad in the place of the substitute appointed 
by Malojirao. 

It was in the reign of Venkatrao that a treaty was 
concluded with the British Government, and in 1854 Venkat- 
rao Raje died leaving a son Balvantrao, then only 14 years of 
age. Government appointed a Karbhari, who looked after 
the work, until the State was handed over to Balvantrao 
Raje in 1859.  Balvantrao's rule lasted only for fourteen 
months. He died leaving an infant son Venkatrao, heir to the 
State. 'Then there was & long minority of 20. years during 
which.period the State affairs were looked after by British 
Political Officers. Venkatrao Raje was handed over charge 
of the State in 1882, with full powers. 

His regime—which lasted till 1900, when he died of 
cholera at the early Age of 89—was marked by works of great 
public utility. Thus during the famine of 1895-96 which 
greatly affected the State relief works were opened, corn 
brought in from a distance and distributed among the famine- 
stricken, and in this and other ways efforts were made to 
alleviate their sufferings. 

The present Raja Sahib was born in 1884 and invested 
with full powers in 1904. Every department of State is 
receiving his personal attention; and in this part of the 
country he was the first to make primary education free. The 
Raja Sahib also takes a keen interest in agriculture, as various 
experiments on modern lines, carried on under his personal 
guidance and supervision, testify. In recognition of his 
good work Government has been pleased to confer on him a 
salute of nine guns. 
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HIS HIGHNESS SIR SHER MAHOMED KHANJI SAHEB BAHADUR 


„ NAWAB OF PALANPUR. 
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INDIAN PRINCES AND THE CROWN. 


HIS HIGHNESS SIR SHER MAHOMED KHANJI SAHEB BAHADUR, G.C.LE., 
Nawab of Palanpur. 


eI O 





IS Highness the Nawab Sir Sher Mahomed- 
khanji, G.C.LE., the present ruling chief 
of Palanpur, is a Usafzai Pathan of Lohani 
(Pathan) stock. His ancestors lived in Ghor 
and Khorasan in Afghanistan. They came to 

India as traders and settled in Behar in the twelfth 

century. There they gave up their original profes- 

sion and took to military service and during the rule 
of the Tughluk dynasty in Delhi, they occupied the 
exalted position of Governors (Subas) of that province. 





Malek Khuramkhan, a leading member of them, left 
Behar during the last quarter of the fourteenth century with 
some relations and retainers, with the intention of going to 
Mecca or of carving out a fortune in a new field; and the 
party while passing through Marwar stopped at Jalore. 

Jalore is situated in Marwar. In old times, it was one 
of the nine castles of that country; and the-district of Jalore 
comprehended 860 townships. Chohan Songara Rajput 
Visaldeo ruled over it towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Malek Khuramkhan was in the service of Visaldeo. After 
the latter's assassination by the Rathods of Marwar, his wife 
Popabai began to rule in the name of her minor son. At this 
time, Khuramkhan was her minister and very powerful. The 
Rajputs becoming jealous of his position and power plotted 
against his life, in which Popabai also joimed. Khuramkhan 
having come to know of the conspiracy, became extremely 
enraged and with the help of his relations and retainers he 
besieged her palace. Popabai made her escape with her sons 
and took shelter in Idar. Khuramkhan taking advantage of 
the disorder that followed the flight of Popabai took possession 
of Jalore and established his chiefship there. The present 
Nawab of Palanpur stands thirteenth im descent in the direct 
lime of this Khuramkhan and is the twenty-eighth ruler as 
evidenced by the geneological tree herewith annexed. ‘The 
ruling family of Palanpur is the oldest amongst the Maho- 
medan families now ruling in India. 

Usmankhan, the fifth ruler of Jalore from Khuramkhan, 
rendered conspicuous services to the Sultan of Gujarat, who, 
in appreciation of them, granted him the title of “ Zubdutul- 
Mulk ” and the districts of Bhinmal and Sachore. His gene- 
rosity, bravery and far-sightedness won for him the affection 
of his subjects. He embraced the faith of the Mahomedan 
Mehadvi sect and since then all the chiefs of this family and 
most of the Mahomedans of the Palanpur State belong to 
that sect. 

Malek Budhan (1484-1506), the nephew and heir of 
Usmankhan, possessed prodigious strength. With the help of 
the Sultan of Gujarat, he subdued Sirohi and exacted tribute. 

Mujahidkhan who ruled from 1506-1510 was a pleasure- 
loving chief. While hunting in a forest, he was surprised 
and carried as a prisoner to Sirohi. With a view to avenge 
the wrong inflicted on him, Malek Maina and Piyara, the 
faithful servants of Mujahidkhan committed depredations in 





the Sirohi territory and managed to make their way to the 
palace in Sirohi where their master was confined. In spite 
of their entreaties, Mujahidkhan declined to go with them 
in, disguise, and so they returned to Jalore. Sometime after, 
these faithful servants succeeded in taking hold of kumar 
Mandan, the heir-apparent of Sirohi, while he was out for 
hunting and brought him to Jalore. They held out a threat 
to the Rao of Sirohi that unless Mujahidkhan were released, 
the kumar and his Rajput followers would be forced to become 
Mahomedans. "This had a desired effect. Mujahidkhan was 
set free and “ Wadgam” was ceded to him. 

Mujahidkhan was succeeded by Ali Sherkhan (1513- 
1525.) During his time, the Rathods of Mandore, the then 
capital of Marwar, attacked Jalore, but were repulsed after a 
three days’ hard fight. He was very fond of poetry and con- 
sequently generous to bards who called him “ Navlakha." 

Alisherkhan adopted a very economical method of 
recruiting his army from Bhils and other mountainous tribes. 
In times of peace, they had to perform the duties of torch- 
bearers and grooms, but in a battle when the main army was 
reduced, they made up the loss. Again, when the chief army 
rose in rebellion, they helped the chief to their utmost in 
putting it down. 

Sikanderkhan ruled at Jalore from 1526-1531, and 1533- 
1535. 

His uncle Gaznikhan deprived him of the chiefship in 
1531. with the help of the Rana of Mewad. "Thereupon 
Sikander and his faithful Lodi servants went to the Sultan 
of Gujarat to complain against Gaznikhan. The Sultan sent 
Baloch troops and with their assistance Sikenderkhan regained 
the chiefship in 1533. The Balochs became very powerful and 
took Jalore into their own hands on the death of Sikanderkhan 
which took place in 1535, but they could mot retain it for a 
long time. Malekhan, the son of Hetamkhan, was a man of 
great bravery and prodigious strength. With the aid of 
faithful followers, he attacked Jalore in 1553. There was a 
sanguinary fight in the “ Lasda " plain between him and the 
Balochs in which the latter were utterly discomfited. A 
few months after, the chief of Jodhpur attacked Jalore and 
took it; but in 1555 Malekhan reconquered it. Malekhan 
ruled over Jalore from 1553-1576. He was a wise and tactful 
ruler and owing to these qualities he was able to win the 
favour of the Moghul Emperor, Akber, whom he had accom- 
panied in his campaigns against Gujarat in 1573. 

Gaznikhan succeeded Malekhan (1576-1616. ^ During 
his time Akber had sent Nawab Khan-Khana to Ahmedabad 
to suppress a revolt there. This Khan-Khana on his way 
suspected that Gaznikhan was not sincerely inclined to help 
him. Consequently, he plotted to capture him "in which he 
succeeded. Jalore was put in charge of a Moghul Sardar and 
Gaznikhan was sent to Delhi as prisoner. Akber in deference 
to the wishes of Jodhbai, who was related to Amrabai, the 
mother of Gaznikhan, released him. Gaznikhan after his 
release, got a nice opportunity to show his bravery to the 
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Moghal Emperor. In 1585 when Akber sent a large army 
headed by Todarmal and Rajah Mansingh to chastise the 
Afghans on the frontier, Gaznikhan was ordered to accom- 
pany them as one of the sardars. He acquitted himself credit- 
ably and in appreciation of his eminent services, Akber raised 
the attachment from Jalore, Bhinmal and Sachore, granted 
to Gaznikhan a fresh sanad for Jalore, gave him his foster- 
‘sister in marriage, and as a dowry for her, granted to him 
Palanpur and Deesa, appointed him Governor of Lahore and 
conferred upon him the titles of “ Mahakhan " and * Dewan,” 
and made him a Munsubdar of 400. In 1589 on Gaznikhan’s 
leaving for Jalore, rich presents and Poshaks of honour were 
given to him by the Emperor. In 1613 he gave valuable help 
to Shahzadah Khurram who was sent by his father Emperor 
Jahangir to chastise Rana Amersing of Mewar. Gaznikhan 
promoted many works of public utility. 


Pahadkhan I. ruled from 1616-1618. He abandoned him- 
self to vice and drink. His mother’s advice had no effect. 
His bad advisers created such an ill-feeling between him and 
his mother that the latter was murdered by him. Orders were 
issued by the Delhi Emperor to 
take him into custody and he 
was sent to Delhi as a prisoner. 
During the investigation, he 
pleaded guilty and was tram- 
pled to death in 1618. Jalore 
was then ordered to be annexed 
by Emperor Jehangir to the 
jagir of Shahzadah Khurra- 
mand and Fatteh-ullah-Beg was 
sent as a Governor. The Jaloris, 
who were faithful and devoted 
to the Lohani family, des- 
perately attacked the Emperor’s 
army and defeated Beg. The 
matter having been reported to 
the Emperor, a sanad was 
issued to the Rathod Raja Sur- 
singh of Marwar, who sent his 
son Gajsingh to Jalore. By 
this time, there having been a 
split among the Jaloris, Gajsing 
took Jalore easily though not 
without bloodshed. The Jaloris 
retreated to Kurza, lived in 
mountains for years and carried on depredations in 
the Jalore territory. Jalore remained in possession 
and under the direct control of the Moghal Emperors 
from 1618 to 1680. 

Firozkhan, the uncle of Pahadkhan, who was “Hakem ” 
at Balapur, on hearing of the annexation of Jalore by the 
emperor, proceeded to Gujarat and established his chiefship 
at Palanpur in 1635. Firozkhan I (Kamalkhan) helped 
Azamkhan, the Subah of Gujarat, in suppressing the revolt of 
the kolis of Chunwal, headed by Kanji. Emperor Shah Jahan 
to whom Firozkhan’s services were reported by the Subah of 
Gujarat was much pleased and granted a sanad to Firozkhan 
confirming to his son Mujahidkhan II the gadi of Palanpur 
after his father's death. 

Mujahidkhan II ruled at Palanpur from 1638 to 1663. 
He was married to a Jadejibai Manbai, and Mansarover tank 
was then constructed in her name. He being very much 
trusted by Shahzadah Aurangzeb, the then Subah of Gujarat, 
and his Amirs, was appointed in 1642 governor of Vijapur, 
Mahi and Saberkantha and was put in charge of Patan in 
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1653 by Shahzadah Murad Buksh. During his tenure of 
office at Vijapur, Mujahidkhan built an “Id-Gah” (Maho- 
medan place of worship), which still gives us remembrance 
of his having been a governor there. Mujahidkhan having 
no son, adopted his nephew Karan Kamal to succeed him. 

Karan Kamal ruled in Palanpur 1663-1706. He had an 
elder brother named Fatehkhan with whom he was on the best 
of terms. Fatehkhan was cleverer and braver than Karan 
Kamal and according to the Mahomedan rule of succession 
he ought to have succeeded his uncle Mujahidkhan; but why 
Mujahidkhan put aside the Mahomedan law and resorted to 
the Hindu law of adoption in adopting his younger nephew, 
Karan Kamal, is not known. Karan Kamal, out of regard 
and love to his elder brother, consulted him in minute details 
of administration, so much so that we can say they were joint 
rulers. In 1671 Maharaja Juswantsingh of Jodhpur, who 
was then Subah of Gujarat, deposed Karan Kamal from the 
gadi of Palanpur and gave it to his brother Fatehkhan. 
After eighteen months he was again restored. At that time 
Chohan Raja Jograj of Wao began to commit depredations 
in the Sachore district and with- 
held payment of annual Bad- 
shahi “Najrana.” The Subah 
of Gujarat sent an army against 
him, but to no effect. He wrote 
to Fatehkhan at Palanpur to 
subdue the Rana and recover 
the “ Najrana ” from him which 
Fatehkhan succeeded in accom- 
plishing. It was in appreciation 
of this and other services that 
Jalore, Sachore and Bhinual, 
which remained in the posses- 
sion of and under the direct 
control of Delhi from 1618 to 
1680, were restored to him in 
1680 by the Emperor Aurangzeb 
by a fresh sanad. From that 
time up to his death in 1690, 
Fatehkhan ruled at Jalore. 
Thus both brothers ruled, one at 
Palanpur and the other at 
Jalore, considering the Jagirs 
as whole and undivided. In 
1699, when Aurangzeb restored 
to Maharaja Ajitsingh the J odhpur territory, Jalore was also 
claimed by the Rathod Maharajah. Aurangzeb gave it also 
to him promising Karan Kamal other Jagirs instead, which 
promise he could not fulfil, engaged as he was in Deccan with 
the Marathas. From 1699 Jalore ceased to be the estate of 
Palanpur Chiefs. In 1705-06, when Mahomed Bedan Buksh 
was appointed 41st Viceroy of Gujarat by the Emperor of 
Delhi, Karan Kamal advanced to Ahmedabad from Palanpur 
with a large force to defend the city against the incursions of 
the Marathas. 

f Firozkhan II ruled at Palanpur from 1707-1719. During 
his time he attacked and took Tharad. He subdued the 
Mewasi Kolis of Sur Bhakhri, Kidotar and Dabhela and 
extended his territory. In 1713 one Daood Khan Punni was 
appointed Viceroy of Gujarat by the emperor Farrukshiyar 
and, as he had to go to Deccan all of a sudden, Firozkhan was 
put in charge of Gujarat for some time. A dispute having 
QU between Haider Kulikhan, the Deputy Viceroy of 

Jarat, and Safderkhan Babi, the latter marched against 
the former, but was defeated. Thereupon other Babis escaped 
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to Palanpur. 
them. P 

Karimdadkhan ruled from 1719 to 1735. During his 
time, owing to constant depredations of the Marathas, who 
imposed a regular tribute in Gujarat for the first time in 
1723 on Ahmedabad side, many families from Vadnagar, 
Vishnagar, Vijapur and other places settled at Palanpur. 
Karimdadkhan populated a town called Karimabad to the 
east of Palanpur in the hills. In 1731 Sirbulandkhan, the 
Viceroy of Gujarat, having turned against the Emperor, 
Maharaj Abhaisingh of Jodhpur was sent to chastise him. 
Karimdadkhan accompanied the Maharajah and both gave 
Sirbulandkhan a severe defeat near Ahmedabad. 

Pahadkhan II ruled from 1735 to 1744. 
Mahrathas under Kanthaji Kadam 
invaded Gujarat and exacted tribute 
from the chiefs. Palanpur too was 
attacked and Pahadkhan agreed to 
pay tribute in 1736. Kanthaji 
Kadam was the first Mahratha Sar- 
dar to exact tribute from Palanpur. 
Pahadkhan was given charge of 
Patan by Rattansmgh Bhandari, the 
Deputy Viceroy of Gujarat, and it 
remained in his charge for some 
time. 

Bahadurkhan reigned from 1774 
to 1782. Rana Karansingh of Danta, 
who had been deprived of his terri- 
tory, sought aid of Bahadurkhan for 
regaining it. Bahadurkhan agreed to 
give it on condition that he should 
receive 7 annas. share from the 
produce of Danta and that a daughter 
of the family of the Rana should be 

„married to him. Bahadurkhan gave 
him-the help on the above conditions 
and got him reinstated at Danta. 
Bahadurkhan was married to 
Kushalba, daughter of one of the 
members of the Rana's family. 

In 1759 he took possession of 
Dhanera and obtained a share in the 
produce from the Solanki Rajputs. 
He got Palanpur and Deesa fortified 
and established Thanas at various 
places to maintain peace and order. 
He acquired a share in the Gadhwara 
villages and defeated and exacted 
tribute from the Pathan Jagirdars of 
Sembhar Padar. The Thakore of 
Tharad having been reported to the Emperor by the 
Viceroy of Gujarat to be incapable of defending his own 
territory against the incursions of the Marathas, the emperor 
placed Bahadurkhan in charge of Tharad. 

Salimkhan 1782-1786. During his time no event of 
importance occurred. . i 

Sherkhan 1786-1793. He was very brave. During his 
time the Maratha incursions were constant on the Palanpur 
side, but Sherkhan was a match for them. At all times he 
defeated them and forced them to retreat. 

Shamsherkhan. The Sindhi Jamadars wielded enormous 
power and influence in the State. Shamsherkhan from fear of 
being harassed by them, went away to Deesa. The jamadars 
during his absence placed Firozkhan IT on the gadi, whom 

they subsequently murdered in 1812. His son Fatehkhan, 


Firozkhan got a compromise made between 


In 1735 the 
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who was then 18 years old, with the advice of his mother. 
sought the aid of the British and the Gaekwar Governments 
to chastise the jamadars and to restore himself to the gadi. 
From that time, i.e., 1813, dates the advent of the British rule 
on this side. Captain Carnac, with some troops, was sent to 
Palanpur. On his approach the Jamadars fled to the hills 
and Fatehkhan was installed. On his death in 1854, Jorawer- 
khan, his eldest son, succeeded him. During the dark time 
of the Mutiny of 1857 he showed unflinching loyalty and 
devotion to the British Government and rendered all the help 
which he could do as testified to by the Agency records of 
those times. 

The present chief succeeded him in 1878. He is a first 
class chief with full civil and criminal powers. On his acces- 

sion, his attention was chiefly directed 
to the development of agricultural 
resources and the promotion of educa- 
tion. During the last thirty-two years 
of his rule, sixty-eight new villages 
have been populated and a vast area 
of arable lands has been brought 
under tillage. The encouragement 
given to the needy cultivators by 
` advancing money at a very moderate 
rate of interest has contributed to a 
considerable increase in the irriga- 
tion wells. In the Dhandhar Mahal 
alone, there are 5,500 wells now in 
existence. It is in the years of famine 
or drought that this boon is fully 
appreciated by the people. The intro- 
duction of the Vighoti system is being 
pushed on. All the public institutions 
such as the High school, the Taluka 
school, the Urdu school, the girls 
school, the hospital, the library, the 
jail, the home for orphans and invalid 
persons and many others testify to his 
keen interest in the well-being of his 
subjects. The judicial and other 
departments have been thoroughly 
organised during his rule. His 
attitude towards his Bhayats, Jagir- 
dars, Patawats, Dharmada holders 
and his subjects has always been 
kind and sympathetic. In this State 
are 127 joint villages in which jagir- 
dars have got a share and several 
villages, the revenues of which are 
exclusively enjoyed by the jama- 
paying Thakores; and still it is 
most remarkable that there are practically no cases of- 
complaints having been made to the Agency. His 
Highness is always accessible to any of his subjects at any 
time and his word is often found sufficient to settle the most 
complicated Giras matters. The loyalty of His Highness to 
the British Raj is simply exemplary. He is always amenable 
to the advice of the Agency and Government and co-operates 
with them whenever it is practicable. 

In appreciation of the good administration and loyalty, 
the British Government have been pleased to confer on him 
the insignia of a G.C.I.E., and the hereditary title of the 
Nawab. An increase of two salute guns has also been granted 
to His Highness personally. His religious tolerance is pro- 
verbial. Even all the Hindu and Jain religious institutions 
in this State receive help from him. He is a great appreciator 
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of music. He is unostentatious and very simple in his habits. 
In generosity he is like a real prince. 

His Highness has got two sons; the name of the heir-appa- 
rent is Taley Mahomedkhan and that of the younger one is 
Yawer Hussainkhan. They were born on Tth July, 1883, and 
9th May, 1887, respectively. Both are well educated. heir 
character is excellent. Both are typical instances of what 
home education can achieve. Both are well-informed and 
they devote much of their time to reading historical and 
other works. The heir-apparent Nawabzadah has, at great 
pains, collected all the available chronicles of the bards which 
have a bearing on the old history of this State, has carefully 
read all the old Persian histories and has written an elaborate 
history of this State in-Gujarati, which will shortly be pub- 
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lished in two or three volumes. He is also in charge of the 
customs and the forest departments which are well organised 
and efficiently managed under his vigilant supervision. In 
other important State matters also he is consulted by His 
Highness with a view to give him an insight into the working 
of all the departments. He was in the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in 1902-03. The officers of the Corps and Government enter- 
tained a high opinion about his manners and ability, and 
Government have been pleased to accord him the privilege 
of wearing the uniform of the Corps, although he had stayed 
there for a few months. Both the brothers are keen sports- 
men, good riders and fond of polo. All the European officers 
and chiefs who have come in contact with them are charmed 
with their manners and the information they possess on 
various matters. The younger Nawabzada has been recently 
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appointed an honorary A.-D.-C. to His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Bombay. 

Mr. Ranchodlal V. Patwari, B.A., LL.B., a member of a 
well-known and a respectable family, has been holding the 
post of Chief Minister for the last 11 years and he has 
been discharging his duties ably, uprightly and conscien- 
tiously. 
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THE THAKOR 


Saheb Bahadarsinghji of Palitana. 





HE Thakor Saheb of Palitana is a Chief of the trammel. Having succeeded in doing this he devoted all his 
second class and is entitled to a salute of nine powers to making the state rich and prosperous. He was 





guns. He belongs to the Gohil clan of Rajputs, succeeded by his son Sursinghji a man of strong character 

the fourth great division of that race hold- and high intelligence, who did more for his state tham all 

ing sway in Kathiawar. The Gohils claim his predecessors put together. Under him Palitana made 

descent from the famous Salivahan who lived im the rapid progress, and at his death his son Mansinghji succeeded 

first century before the Christian era. After a to a flourishing State with an overflowing’ treasury. He 

sojourn of several centuries in Marwar they passed carried on the traditions bequeathed him by his father and 

into Gujarat under the leadership of Sejakji, son of grandfather with much success, and his exemplary conduct of 
Jhanjharsi Chief of Khergadh in Marwar. His daughter, affairs was recognised by the Supreme Government by the 


Valam Kunverba, married Rao Khengarji of Sorath who gave bestowal on him of the dignity of a K.C.S.I. On the death 
Mandvi to her brother Shahji.  Shahji's successors shortly of Sir Mansinghji in 1905, the present Chief, Thakor Saheb 
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PALITANA STATE LANCERS. 


Bahadarsinghji, succeeded to the gadi. He is a minor aged 
eleven and has just entered the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 
The State during his minority is being administered by 
British officers. 

Palitana, the capital, situated on the southern bank of 
the Khari, a tributary of the sacred river Shatrunj, is a 
flourishing town with considerable trade in grain, cotton and 
sugar. About a mile distant from Palitana lies the famous 
hill Shatrunjaya, the most sacred of the five sacred hills of 
the Jains. It is 1,977 feet above sea level and has two peaks. 
The gap between is built up with masonry and the entire 
summit is crowded with temples. The most imposing of these 


after acquired Gariadhar and later on Palitana. The tenth in 
succession from Shahji was Unadji, in whose time the famous 
settlement of Kathiawar was made by Colonel Walker. Under 
this settlement his dominions, for which he had made a long 
struggle, were guaranteed him. But he left E 
heavily involved. Thakor Unadji, who died im 1820, T 
sueceeded by his son Khandoji. His rule as well as tha 
of his son Noghanji was too weak to relieve the state from 
its pecuniary embarrassment. But Noghanjrs son E 
singhji was a man of different character. He was determine 

to free his State from the dominion of the Jains, and set 
himself deliberately to wipe off the debt which held the State in 
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is the lofty Chomukh temple which can be seen from a 
distance of twenty-five miles. The hill, which is the first of 


all places of pilgrimages for Jains, has been described as 
“the bridal hall of those who would win everlasting life." 
Owing to its special sanctity all Jains feel it a duty to visit it 
As the new railway line has 


at least once in their lifetime. 


made it easy of access, over 40,000 pilgrims visit it annually. 

The State which is famous for its celebrated breed of 
horses maintains a stud farm. It also maintains a very well- 
equipped experimental farm for the purpose of disseminating 
the latest ideas in Agriculture on which it is so largely 
dependent for its prosperity. 





PALITANA CITY. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


Natwarsinhji Bhavsinhji of Porebandar. 





HE State of Porebandar is situated in the 
subdivision of the Province called Barda, 
and lies to the west of the peninsula of 
Kathiawar. It consists of a strip of territory 
along the shore of the Arabian Sea, in no 

case more than 24 miles broad. The area is about 

608 square miles, with a population of 82,000 souls. 

The Chiefs of Porebandar belong to the Jethwa 
tribe of Rajputs, who are one of the most ancient 
of all the ruling races in the peninsula, if not in Western 

India. Although their origin is veiled in obscurity, this much 

is clear, that they entered the 

province before any race of 
whom written records exist, 
except the Chandus and 

Chudasmus. The family observe 

the rule of primogeniture and 

hold a sanad authorising adop- 
tion in default of male heirs. 

The Chiefs title is Rana of 

Porebandar and he is entitled to 

a salute of eleven guns. 

Porebandar is a first class 

State and stands fourth in 

rank among the States of 

Kathiawar. The present Chief 

being a minor, the State is 

under British administration. 

Durbar Vajsurvala, an en- 

lightened Chief of a small 

State in  Kathiawar, is the 

senior administrator and Mr. 

Kalianrai Baxi, who has pre- 

viously held the responsible 

posts of Dewan at Idar and at 

Morvi and served at one period 

as a judicial officer in Juna- 

gadh State, is the joint adminis- 
trator. The young Chief Natwar- 
sinhji is the only son of the 
late Rana Saheb, who died in 

December, 1908. He is very 

intelligent, of a good physique 

and possesses a quiet and 3 f e 

amiable disposition. He takes a keen interest in all spor ce 

games, and is now considered to be a promising pupil m 

the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

M ae State a, forty schools, and moral 

instruction is imparted directly on a religious basis Et 

indirectly and incidentally in the course of the usual daily 
lessons in reading history and other subjects. The State 
recently adopted measures for the extension and De 

of the existing system of moral and religious ae, y 

comparing the methods adopted elsewhere and collecting 

information as to the results of experiments already tried. 





DURBAR SHREE VAJSURWALA, 
Administrator Porebandar State, 





The education of girls is also receiving attention, there being 
three girls’ schools in the State. The State has started 
scholarships with a view to enabling deserving students to 
obtain agricultural and technical training at recognized 
schools and also to encourage higher education at colleges of 
arts and science. There is a periodical medical inspection of 
schools, which are bemg multiplied according to the exigencies 
of the time as funds permit. The State bestows great atten- 
tion on medical relief, and there is a fine hospital at 
Porebandar in charge of Dr. J. Mascarenhas, an assistant 
surgeon in the Government Medical Department, whose services 
are .lent to the State .by 
the British Government. The 
administrators have been paying 
much attention to the improye- 
ment of public works and 
means of irrigation. Recently, 
the State has shown much acti- 
vity in regard to public works, 
the additions and extensions of 
the hospital, the high school, the 
girls’ school being completed at 
great cost. The State also carried 
out improvements in the bridge 
over the river Madhuvanti 
and in the irrigation works at 
Khambhula and Miani, and also 
improyed the harbour by par- 
tially dredging the creek and 
removing rocks from it. The 
State spends nearly a lakh of 
rupees every year on its public 
works department. On account 
of the peculiar natural position 
and geographical configuration 
of the State, there is ample 
scope for a variety of engineer- 
ing enterprises and improve- 
ments of great publie utility. 
The State is a partner in the 
Kathiawar railway. The total 
capital outlay spent by the 
State on account of the Pore- 
bandar-Dhoraji Section, which 
has been constructed with the joint capital of Gondal and 
Porebandar, amounts to nearly twenty-one lakhs of rupees. 
Porebandar is famous for its stone quarries. "The most 
important of the quarries in the State are the Adityana 
quarries, situated about three miles from Ranavao, a railway 
station about ten miles from Porebandar. With a view to 
giving an impetus to the stone trade and affording increased 
facilities to merchants in the transhipment of materials, a 
railway line extending to five miles in length has been 
constructed and extensions are continually made to meet the 
increasing requirements as new quarries are opened. 
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Porebandar stone finds a market in Calcutta, Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon. 

The trade in stone was recently established in Karachi 
and it is gradually increasing. The traffic has also extended 
to Bushire, which has recently been importing the stone after 
an interval of many years. The trade with Colombo, too, 
which had entirely vanished, shows signs of revival. The 
administrators are giving certain concessions by way of 
encouragement for exports of the stone to new markets. The 
total income from royalty amounts to ninety thousand rupees 


a year. 

Under the vigilance of the administrators, the 
State revenue shows signs of expansion, and  conse- 
quently educational and medical facilities are being 


expanded every year, while retrenchments are effected 


wherever they are possible, and there is little doubt 
that when the present minor Chief arrives at man’s 
estate he will find the State im a flourishing and 


prosperous condition with a good surplus in the State 
Treasury. 

The State has an annual revenue of about ten lakhs of 
rupees, and pays a tribute of about Rs. 50,000 jointly to the 
British Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda, and the Nawab 
of Junagadh. The total value of the sea-borne trade at Pore- 
bandar ports is about half a crore of rupees. The chief ports 
are Porebandar, Madhavpur, Miani and Navibandar. 

The capital town is Porebandar, on the shore of the 
Arabian Sea. It is the terminus of the railway from Rajkot. 
The town is entirely built of stone. Its ancient name is 
Sudamapuri. The town has:telephonic connexions throughout, 
contains nine public gardens, and possesses several fine build- 
ings. The style of house-building is peculiar. No mortar is 
used, but the lime-stone, of which better-class houses are built, 
is accurately squared and fitted; and it is said that when once 
the rain has fallen on a wall of this material so constructed, 
the joints coalesce and the wall becomes one solid block. 
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HIS HIGHNESS = 


The Nawab Saheb Mahomed 


Jalalludinkhanji of Radhanpur. 











ADHANPUR is at present held by the cele- 
brated Babi family who ever since the reign 
of Humayun have been famous in the history 
of Gujarat. It is a first class Native State 
situated on the north of Gujarat and bounded 

on the north by Bhabher and Terwada, on the east 
by Terwada and Kankrej under the Palanpur 
Agency and the Patan District under the Baroda 
State, on the south by Vanod, Dasada and Jhinjhu- 
wada Talukas of Kathiawar and on the west by the Runn of 

Cutch and Varahi. Square in shape and 35 miles across, it 

has an area of 1,150 square miles and a population of about 

65,000 souls according to the census of 1911 A. D. Its 

average annual revenue is between Rs. 7,00,000 and 

Rs. 3,00,000 and it is the only first class State in Gujarat 

which pays no jama or tribute to Baroda State or the 

British Government. The rulers of the State belong to a class 

of Pathan and are styled Nawabs. They are known as Babi, 

being descended from their ancestor named Baba. The first 

Babi that came to Hindustan was Usmankhan, who accom- 

panied the Emperor Humayun from Afghanistan in A.D. 1556. 

Bahadoorkhan Babi, son of Usmankhan, did valuable service 

in the Moghul Empire in the time of Emperor Jehangir, who 

in appreciation of his services gave him the Jaghir of Tharad. 

It was held by him from 1627 to 1658. During that period 

he showed so much valour and administrative capacity that 

his name was everywhere known in Gujarat, and songs and 
ballads are still sung in his honour by bards and others in 
this province. His son Serkhan Babi was deputed by the 

Emperor Shahjahan to aid Prince Muradbuksh Suba of 

Gujarat in the administration of this province from. 1654 to 

1657. In the time of Emperor Aurangzeb Sherkhan Babi was 

posted as manager of Chunval, which then included Patan 

and its neighbouring districts im 1863. Jafarkhan, 
son of Sherkhan Babi, succeeded his father to the same 
gained the title ot Safdarkhan by his 
charge of 








position and in 1693 he 
talents and local influence and was 
Radhanpur, Sami, Munjpur and Terwada in addition ana 
made Deputy Governor of Patan. Eleven years later, ae, 1704, 
he was made Governor of Bijapur by the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
who finally raised him to the distinction of the Governor of 
Patan in 1706, in appreciation of his excellent services against 
the repeated attacks of Marathas im the southern part of 
Gujarat and for suppressing the revolt of Thakore Durgadas 
in Gujarat. Safdarkhan Babi thus stood at the head of nobles 
in Gujarat. One of his sons, Khanjahan, with the title of 
Juwan Mardkhan was appointed Governor of Radhanpur and 
Governor of Gujarat in about 1729. From this time 
the Babi Rulers came to be known as Nawabs. Kamalundin- 
khan, son of Babi Khanjahan, was given the puts of Juwan 
Mardkhan and placed in charge of Radhanpur, Sami, Munj- 
pur, Tharad, Terwada, and Varahi and 15,000 acres of land in 
an islet in the Runn of Cutch. During the next 15 years, 2.e., 
from 1729 to 1744 this Juwan Mardkhan held the Governor- 


given 





ship of Vadnagar, Viramgam, Kadi, and Vijapur and finally 
rose to the position of Viceroy of Gujarat. In 1740 he 
took possession of Tharad from Mujahitkhan of Palanpur and 
appointed Vaghela Kanji as Thanadar. In 1751 a dispute 
arose as to the succession to the gadi of the Dhrangadhra State 
in Zalavad between two claimants Sesabhai and Jaswat- 
sinhji son of Jijiba. Juwan Mardkhan was then in Kathia- 
war to levy tribute in Sorath and he was requested by Jijiba 
to take up her son's cause and to get him the gadi, as Sesabhai 
had usurped it. Jijiba’s being the right cause, this brilliant 
Babi Bahadur readily helped her and seated her son on the 
gadi. ln 1752 while Juwan -Mardkhan IT and his brother 
Jorawarkhan were levying tribute in Sabarkantha, Raghnath- 
rao Peshwa and Damaji Gaekwar suddenly besieged Ahmed- 
abad. On hearing this news Juwan Mardkhan hastened to 
Ahmedabad and succeeded in entering the city by night. He 
defended the city most brilliantly but funds failed, and 
he had therefore to make an agreement with the Marathas, 
whereby he received the following free from any Maratha 
claim:— Districts. of Patan, Vadnagar, Sami, Munjpur, 
Visnagar, Tharad, Kheralu, Radhanpur, Terwada and Vija- 
pur. He also received the sum of one lakh of rupees besides a 
present of an elephant and other articles of value. 

In 1755 the Marathas, having been driven away from 
Ahmedabad by one Mominkhan, applied for the help of 
Juwan Mardkhan, who assisted them in getting back the 
city. In the -year 1765 he breathed his last and the 
Marathas got an opportunity of wresting Patan, Visnagar, 
Kheralu, Vijapur and Vadnagar from his son Nawab 
Gaziyudinkhan and left to him only Radhanpur, Sami, 
Munjpur, Tharad and Terwada and two villages of 
Patan, namely Dhanora and Pahpur. In 1769 Gulamsha, 
Chief of Kalora in Sind, attacked the territory of Cutch and 
the Rao Saheb of Cutch applied for Nawab Gaziudmkhan's 
help, and agreed to pay 24 lakhs of rupees to defray the 
expenses of the army sent to his help. The attack by 
Gulamsha had to be withdrawn and peace and order was 
restored in Cutch. During the time of this Nawab Saheb copper 
coins were struck: In 1786 therewas a severe famine called 
Betalo Kal, when the whole of Deodar Taluka was deserted 
by the people and the Talukdars and their Bhayats had to 
settle in the neighbouring villages. Nawab Gaziyudinkhan 
died in 1813 and was succeeded by Nawab Sherkhan. 
Shortly after his accession Nawab Sherkhan entered into a 
treaty with the Gaekwar, under the advice of Captain Carnac, 
the Resident at Baroda, by which the Gaekwar agreed not 
to interfere with the internal affairs of this State but to help 
the Nawab against foreign invasions if the Nawab asked for 
help. During the next 5 or 6 years Nawab Sherkhan sought 
the aid of the British Government in checking the raids of 
Khosas and other Sind marauders and thus the marauders 
were expelled from all parts of Gujarat, and Major Miles as 
Political Agent negotiated an agreement with the Nawab by 
the orders of the Bombay Government on the 6th July, 1820. 
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Under the terms of this agreement the Nawab bound himself 
not to harbour the enemies of the British Government and to 
help the British Government with all his forces and to pay a 
yearly sum in proportion to his means as an aid to the British 
in the defrayal of expenses. It was paid for three years and 
then being found improper was remitted in full by the Court 
of Directors. Since then the State has been exempt from any 
payment. Nawab Sherkhan died in 1825 and was succeeded 
by Nawab Jorawarkhan at the age of three years. 

The State was then managed by Sardar Bibi, the second 
wife of the late Nawab Saheb being appointed Regent. Nawab 
Jorawarkhan at the age of 16 assumed the reins of the State. 
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opened. A project was originated for a canal for bringing 
water from the river Benas to supply the people of Radhan- 
pur town with good sufficient drinkable water in case 
of necessity, as the people had to depend upon water of a 
tank, but it fell through on account of the sandy nature of 
the country. However he put another project in force which 
supplied the people with good water by collecting water in two 


big reservoirs near the Raj Gadhi. Im 1871 A.D. a post 
office was opened for public convenience. A garden was 
made about three miles from the town known as Jorawar Bag, 
with a bungalow and a swimming bath. Two other gardens 
known as Ambavadi and Mehmadabad Baghs were also laid 
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THE MAUSOLEUM, RADHANPUR. 


He entered into an agreement with the British Government in 
A.D. 1840, whereby he undertook to close the salt works at 
Anwarpur and in return the British Government agreed to 
pay as compensation Rs. 11,048 in British currency and 
3504 Bengali maunds of salt per annum. He ruled well 
and was loyal to the British Raj. The British Government 
granted him a Sanad of adoption without payment of 
Nazrana in A. D. 1862 in the absence of a natural heir to 
the gadi in the family. He paid much attention to the 
happiness and welfare of his people. He opened a Gujarati 
School in 1856 A.D. in Radhanpur, and in 1874 A.D. two 
Gujarati schools, one at Sami and one at Munjpur, were 


out. In Ambavadi Bagh, a large number of mango-trees 


were planted and reared and in Mehmadabad Bagh, Bordi ` 


trees bearing big plums are still known as Mehmadavadi 
plums. They are larger in size and better in taste than even 
A jmere plums.  Jorawarkhanji gained much popularity by 
his munificent charity and lavish kherat to the deserving 
poor and by the aid he secretly gave to respectful families 
in adversity; he was very accessible to his subjects. He 
reigned for 50 years and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Nawab Bismillakhanji. 

Nawab Bismillakhanji Saheb came to the gadi at the 
age of 32. He introduced many salutary reforms and took 
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care to engage educated and experienced men in service for the 


good of the people. Laws were introduced and Courts were memory of His Excellency Lord Harris f th 
established for administering justice. he spirit of the Governors of Bombay. A summer Weess SE nik Wu 
British laws was also followed. A hospital was opened in built. Nawab Bismillakhanji died on the 19th Dec Ç D. 
Radhanpur and later om in the Mahals dispensaries were 1895, after a rule of 21 years, at the age of 53 e. = 
opened. In A.D. 1875 he went to Bombay by invitation succeeded by his eldest son Md Sherkhasii í 
to attend the Durbar held on the occasion of the visit of His On account of the minority of Nawab Sherkha ji th 
Royal Highness, the then Prince of Wales, Ze, His late State was placed under British Administration. He an Ge 
Gracious Imperial Majesty King Emperor Edward VII. To younger brother Jalalludinkhanji, the present Nawab Saheb 
commemorate His Royal Highness’s visit, an English school were sent to the Rajkumar College Rajkot, where iiy 
named Prince of Wales’ School was opened so that the Nawab's received their education. During his Ab which lasted 
subjects might get English education at their doors. In the for about 12 years, the State was managed by several 
year 1877 he was presented with an Imperial flag on the happy European Officers as Administrators. Nawab Mahomed 
occasion of the Durbar held at Delhi by the then Governor- Sherkhanji was placed on the gadi, after a tour to Europe 
General, on the occasion of the assumption of the title of with Dr. J. Pollen, C.I.E., LOS. Se his companion, on the 


constructed and broadened. A Clock Tower was built in 
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RADHANPUR TANK. 


Queen-Empress of India by Her late Gracious Imperial 13th April, 1907. On his return from Europe he went to 
Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria. A Library by the name Mecca for the Haj and so he was known as Haji. He intro- 
of Victoria Jubilee Institute was opened for public use iu duced. free education throughout the State and prohibited the 
1887 on the occasion of Her Majestys Jubilee. The slaughter of cows—a step which pleased the Hindu community 
event was celebrated on a grand scale by the distribution of of the State. Within a short time after his accession to the 
prizes and sweet-meats to boys and girls in schools and alms gadi he had an attack of paralysis and went to Europe for 
to the poor. The transit duty, which amounted to about the improvement of his health with Dr. Pollen as his com- 
one lakh of rupees, was abolished in commemoration of panion. While on a sea-voyage undertaken for his health 
the Jubilee. The Scott Canal, nine miles long, was constructed he passed away at sea in 1909. 

at great cost for supplying water to the people from the river He was succeeded by the present Nawab Saheb Mahomed 
Benas. Many Gujarati schools were opened in villages for the J alalludinkhanji. On account of his minority the State Was 
spread of education. A girls’ school was opened in A.D. 1892 for the time being placed under British Administration. He 
and a strong and commodious jail building in the modern received his education at the Rajkumar College, where he 5 
style was constructed in Radhanpur town A printing press won many shooting and riding prizes. He received a Dip- 
known as the Bismillakhanji Press was opened. Roads were loma from the Rajkumar College on his passing the Final 
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Examination. When he left college he was placed under 
European tutelage and gained experience of judicial and 
other administrative work and travelled in India with Mr. 
Monteath, the Administrator of the State, as his companion. 
He was installed on the gadi on the 27th November, 1910, and 
invested with full powers. At the desire and wish of His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb, the British Government were 
pleased to continue the services of Mr. J. Monteath, 
1.C.8., as Adviser, for one year. The installation was 
celebrated with great rejoicings. Many European Officers, 
Chiefs, Kumars, Talukdars, Bhayats and Deputations from 
several States were present. A grand Durbar was held in 
the Palace at 11 a.m. on the 27th November, 1910. In the 
course of his Installation speech, Colone] Merewether, the 
Political Agent of Palanpur, pointed out that the State came 
to His Highness m a thoroughly solvent condition. The 
famine debt had been discharged entirely, and there was a 
sum of four lakhs invested in 34 per cent. Government loan 
and a large sum in the Nadiad Spinning and Weaving Com- 
pany’s shares. Besides the above there was a cash balance of 
Rs. 1,71,088-15-1 in the State treasury. “You will, I trust,” 
he continued, “seek your own happiness in that of your subjects 
and that end can best be served by a constant endeavour to 
make the lives of each and all as contented as possible. Ad- 
vice of all sorts will be tendered to you, but the education and 
training you have received hitherto have been eminently cal- 
culated to fit you mentally and physically for the high duties 
to which you are this day called and enable you to decide 
what advice to follow and what to reject.” 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb made the following 
reply :— 

Colonel Merewether, Kumars, Ladies and Gentlemen,—On 
rising to make my first public utterance my first and most 
honourable duty is to publicly declare my heartfelt loyalty 
and devotion to His Majesty the King Emperor and my 
pleasure is great in knowing that though that sentiment is no 
stronger within me now than it has always been, yet I am 
now placed in a position in which I may have opportunities of 
showing how genuine it is. 

You, Sir, have come here to-day as His Majesty’s repre- 
sentative and as the officer deputed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to instal me on the gadi of my State. I can say no 
more than that I thank the Government from the bottom of 
my heart for their many kindnesses to me, and you as 
sincerely for the kind and encouraging words you have used 
on this occasion. 

I know well the dangers to which I am exposed, but 
I hope I know also how noble the task is which I am called 
on to perform, and I feel deeply the kindness which has been 
extended to me by those who have been concerned in my edu- 
cation, without which the task must have been beyond me. 

It was Colonel Lyde, whose name will not soon be for- 
gotten here, who took the first step in furthering my welfare 
by sending me to the College at Rajkot. And I have to 
thank him all the more for that, since it was he who brought. 
me under the tuition of the best friend I have, Mr. Mayne. 

To you, Mr. Mayne, I owe it if I possess the ability to 
carry out my duties well and for whatever success I achieve 
the credit will be greatly due to you. It is also due to the 
Government and to those officers whom they have lent for the 
work that I succeed to rule over a State which has passed 
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through a period of famine and scarcity and is now more [ree 
from the consequences of that calamity than many States. 

Though I regret the absence of many past administrators, 
I am more than pleased to be able to thank Major Coghill in 
person for this hopeful position, for next to Colonel Lyde, he 
has had more concern with my State than any one. 

To my Bhayats and the Sardars, I give the assurance of 
my desire always to watch over the best interest of themselves 
and their families and to extend to them every sympathy and 
support. I have said, Sir, that I know the difficulties of my 
position but I need not assure you that I shall try my best to 
overcome them—I hope never to forget that the welfare of my 
subjects should be the aim of my life and I hope that in a 
few years it will be seen that I have set that aim really at 
heart. 

The means of benefiting my people are, I believe, mani- 
fold and I am grateful that I shall have the opportunity of 
Mr. Monteath's personal guidance for a period in those 
matters, for my own experience is still small. As some gua- 
raniee to my subjects of the reality of my desire to benefit 
them, I now give expression to my desire to relieve them of 
much of the burden of revenue arrears due to the periods of 
scarcity and to free them for the future from a disability 
under which they have been labouring in the repeated pay- 
ment of internal customs: dues on the same commodities. 

I take also this opportunity of saying to the officers of 
my State that I know I can rely on them to give me their most 
genuine and loyal assistance. Ladies and gentlemen, I shall 
have another opportunity of thanking you more fully for your 
kindness in being present here to-day. I will conclude by 
thanking you again, Colonel Merewether, for your encourag- 
ing words and for the knowledge that I could have no readier 
or more considerate friend to whom to look for support, snd 
by thanking the Government for the great honour which they 
have done to me to-day. : 

The Gujarati translation of His Highness’ reply was read 
by the Private Secretary, Mr. Manchharam Asharam Bhatt. 

His Highness then received nazirs and poshaks. The 
Political Agent then gave garlands, bouquets, attar, pan and 
gulab to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, who in return gave 
the same to the former. 

The Nawab Saheb takes a deep interest in the well-being 
of the people and his wish to work for the publie good was 
proved by his very first act of public utility, the opening of 
the Merewether Park for public use. He remitted arrears of 
vighoti on account of lean years and granted thereby a great 
relief to poor indebted cultivators. He also remitted internal 
customs duty which appeared to him to hamper the trade of 
the State. He takes much interest in the education of boys 
and girls. He raised the English School to the High School 
standard and appointed an able graduate who has the S.LO. 
honours on a handsome salary, within a short time after his 
accession, to take charge of it. He works in office regularly 
and hears applicants personally and dispenses justice to the 
people. He is a fine sportsman, polo-player, and horseman 
and fond of shooting. He won the Gujarat Cup in the Pig- 
sticking Meet on the 16th April, 1911, at Bh andu, which many 
European Officers from different parts of India collected 
to contest. He is the first Chief of Bombay to have won this 


Cup. His Highness the Nawab Saheb is entitled to a salute of 
eleven euns. 
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N ancient times Kathiawar had formed an 
Sach integral part of the first Indian Empire and 
> in the early centuries of our era it had also 
DB formed a portion of the second Indian Empire. 
Both these were Hindu empires. Along with 
other parts of the latter, it passed by conquest. into 
the congeries of States ruled by the third Indian 
and first Mahomedan empire. "The Mogul or second 
Mahomedan empire also counted Kathiawar among 
its subject provinces, and it was while in the service of the 
Mogul emperor Jehanghir that Vibhoji, the founder of the 
Rajkot State, rose into prominence. 

Vibhoji was a Jadeja Rajput and a cadet of the ruling 
family of Jamnagar. He was the younger grandson of Jam 
Sataji and obtained Kalavad in appanage. On his marriage 
with the daughter of the Vaghela chief of Sardhar, he 
received some lands in dowry, but lost Kalavad, which was 
resumed by his brother the Jam. Being an energetic and 






ambitious man he was not satisfied with the minor part 
allotted him by birth, and took service with Prince Shah 
Jehan—afterwards Emperor who as Viceroy of Guzerat was 
engaged in consolidating Mogul rule in Kathiawar. Vibhojí 
Services were accepted and were utilised by the Mogul 
authorities in effecting the occupation of Sardhar, then 
considered an important strategic centre, and the conquest of 


the major portion of the country held by the Vaghelas. | 


Sardhar was made the local Mogul headquarters and Vibhoji, 
who held an important post under the ‚local Mahomedan 
governor, resided there. As a reward for his many important 
services he received in jaghir several villages im the vicinity 
of Rajkot. His descendants for several generations 
continued to act as Mogul officials and to add from time to 
time to their patrimony further possessions received in military 
tenure in return for services rendered to the empire. It was 
about this time that the family fixed on Rajkot as their seat 
and centre of influence. 

The fourth in descent from Vibhoji, Meramanji TT. was a 
contemporary of the great emperor Aurangzebe. He was an 
exceedingly able man and displayed great zeal and energy in 
combating the forces of disorder heralded by the attacks of 
the Mahrattas on the already decadent Mogul empire. 
Kathiawar was denuded of Imperial troops that were needed 
elsewhere to check the aggression of the ever-growmg and 
ubiquitous forces of Shivaji and his sons. Loyalist officers in 
Kathiawar were at their wits’ end to know how to keep 
turbulent spirits in check with the insufficient means at 
their disposal. By more than one daring military exploit 
Meramanji managed to obtain a longer lease of life for the 
reign of law and order in his part of the world. But it was 
borne in upon him that the days were numbered of the 
empire his family had so long been connected with and had 
so loyally served. His own loyalty besides was somewhat 
chilled by Aurangzebe’s treatment of his co-religionists, and 
on the death of that monarch in 1707 he determined to break 
with the traditions of his house and to carve out a princi- 





pality for himself and set up as an independent ruler. There 
was a general scramble for power going on all over the empire. 
Why not take part in it? He therefore resolved to secure for 
himself Rajkot and the adjoining districts. Ho effected his 
purpose and proceeded to impose and consolidate his authority 
over the inhabitants not as a mere official but as their 
hereditary chief. There was, however, some life left still in the 
Mogul government, and its deputy in Junagad attacked and 
slew Meramanji, recovered Rajkot and built a fort there to 
overawe disorderly spirits. For some years he kept the Mogul 
Hag flying over Rajkot which was bestowed on him im fief 
by the boy emperor Mahomed Shah. But in 1732 Ranmalji, 
the son of Meramanji, attacked and killed the Mogul officer and 
captured Rajkot. He then after a desperate struggle took 
Sardhar which has since remained a part of the State of 
Rajkot. After the death of Ranmalji evil times fell on 


Rajkot owing to dissensions in the ruling family, and it was 


in danger of dismemberment when, luckily for it, the British 
Resident at Baroda appeared on the scene and effected a 
temporary settlement, which was later modified and made 
permanent by his successor. This intervention was an epoch- 
making event and its issue completely revolutionised the 
system of land tenure hitherto in vogue in Kathiawar. The 
old Rajput custom had been that on the death of a chief or 
landowner his possessions should be divided among his sons. 
Theoretically the division was an equal one, and, in some 
instances, was so. As these sons had again to divide their 
patrimony among their sons a rapid breaking up of estates 
would have taken place had the law been always strictly 
followed. In practice, however, the division was not always. 
an equal one. A chief, for instance, who had spent 
the greater part of a lifetime in building up a principality, 
would naturally be exceedingly loath to have it broken up 
at his death. He would, therefore, give a small portion of 
his possessions to each but one of his sons in appanage, and 
leave the bulk to his eldest or other favourite son, whom 
he would appoint his successor. A struggle frequently 
ensued which has frequently proved disastrous to all the 
parties concerned, as in the instance cited of the Rajkot 
State. As a consequence of the breaking up of estates there 
was great confusion regarding boundaries and ownership: 
often the owmership of whole districts was im dispute; and 
a paramount power to which a fixed tribute was due would 
find the position one of great difficulty. The Mahrattas did 
so when Kathiawar came into their power. Their mode of 
collecting the revenue was to march in overwhelming force 
into the province and demand their tribute at the sword's 
point. To supersede this practice, Col. Walker, the British 
Resident of Baroda, in 1807 made his famous settlement, the 
basis of which was that each chief's territories should be 
guaranteed him as a permanent possession and should stand 
as they were then: no chief could claim land on the score 
that it had been in his possession before the settlement: 
no one could be dispossessed of land that he could prove to 
have been in his possession at the time of the settlement. 
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This saved Rajkot from being dismembered: but storms 
continued to assail it and the rest of Kathiawar for a 
considerable time. Col. Walker, as resident at Baroda, 
had acted in the interests of the Gaekwar, who, as 
the Peshwa’s deputy in Guzerat, had by this time become 
overlord of Kathiawar. When later the Peshwa’s possessions 
and all his rights passed by conquest into British hands, the 
Gaekwar’s authority over Guzerat ceased, and with British 
suzerainty and control the promise of better things began. 
Rajkot thus came under British rule in the time of Thakor 
Meramanji ILI. The tribute was permanently fixed and a 
portion of land at Rajkot was leased at a liberal rental to 
the Government of India for the purposes of a military camp 
and a civil station. The former is now the Cantonment of 
the troops which garrison the province, and the latter is the 
headquarters of the Kathiawar Political Agency. 
Meramanji LII. was succeeded by his son and grandson, 
the latter of whom died in 1862, leaving an infant son, 
Bavaji Raj, to succeed him. During his minority the 
administration of the State was carried on by his grand- 
mother till 1867, and after that date, till he attained his 
majority, by selected British officers. While the Government 
was in the hands of British officials many reforms were 
initiated to the immense benefit of the people of the State. 
The whole of its administrative machinery was remodelled 
and brought up to date. Rajkot city obtained local self- 
government by the establishment of its municipality; libraries 
were founded and grain and other markets were opened at 
all suitable centres. The opening of the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot in 1870 gave an immense stimulus to education 
among the aristocracy of Western India. A most happy 
choice was made in the case of its first Principal, Mr. Chester 
Maenaghten. His judicious control of the College and his 
wise treatment of his princely charges produced splendid 
results throughout Kathiawar. His was a position demanding 
the most tactful management. It was pioneer work he had 
to do, requiring the most delicate handling. That his name 
is a household word in every ruling family in Kathiawar 
testifies to the unique success he attained in his most difficult 
task. The young Thakor Saheb Bavaji was among his 
earliest pupils and derived great advantage from the training 
given him under his able guidance. On leaving College, 
Bavaji Raj made a tour of India in order to supplement by 
travel the sound education he had received at his alma 
mater. In November 1874 he began his career as an adminis- 
trator with limited powers and acquitted himself so well that 
in January 1876 he was given full administrative control 
of his State. He proved himself a most satisfactory ruler 
and under him the State made rapid strides. The year 
following his accession was, unfortunately, one of famine: 
but it gave the young Thakor the opportunity of showing 
the stuff he was made of. He tackled the difficulties of the 
matter in real earnest and spared no pains to relieve his 
people from distress. He gave personal supervision to the 
relief works and saw to it that measures should be so 
organised as to give immediate relief to any of his people 
needing it. When the distress passed he returned to the work 
of reform, reorganized the judiciary, put down abuses, and 
to prevent their recurrence did his utmost to spread educa- 
tion among his subjects. He next turned his attention to the 
financial position of the State and took steps to place it on 
a more secure basis. The important question of trade and 


its extension with the allied one of communications next 
He did his best to forward 
To mark the occasion of the 


claimed his serious attention. 
both and with much success. 








late Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee, the Randeda water 
works for the supply of drinking water to the civil station, 
were begun. They have since proved an immense boon to 
the station. In the midst of all this activity, while 
yet a young man, Bavaji Raj was called to his fathers. His 
eldest son, Lakhoji Raj, was at the time a child of four, and 
arrangements had to be made by the British Political Agent 
for the working of his State during his minority. Again, 
and for the second time in its history, Rajkot was 
administered by British officers under the control of the 
Political Agent. Several works of public utility were, during 
this period, undertaken and completed. Among these was the 
Lalpuri water works scheme which has proved so valuable 
for irrigation purposes 

The Thakor Sahib, Lakhoji II, was installed in 1907. 
As there had been a long minority his installation was the 
occasion of much rejoicing on the part of his subjects. To 
their delight several Native Chiefs of Western India and 
the representatives of others graced the function by their 
presence, notably His Highness the Jam of Jamnagar, the 
recognised head of their ruler’s family. The highest expecta- 
tions of their young prince had been formed by his people, 
as his education had been most carefully attended to. Like 
his distinguished father he was an alummus of the Rajkumar 
College of his capital, where he had received the greater part 
of his education; but in his case the general education he 
had received here had been supplemented by a special two 
years’ course of military training. It is being increasingly 
felt that men born to a high position are all the better for 
a period of subjection to the rigorous routine and discipline 
of a military life. The young Thakor had accordingly been 
attached to the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, and, 
like the true Rajput he is, took every advantage of the 
training given there. He therefore started life better equipped 
in all matters that make for success in a ruler than any of 
his predecessors. 

He visited England in 1908 and on his return made an 
extensive tour of his territories with a view to securing first- 
hand knowledge of the needs and aspirations of his subjects. 
To meet these needs he proceeded to establish a State bank for 
the purpose of financing industrial enterprises started on 
purely business lines and of generally fostering industrialism 
in his territories. Finding too that a similar institution was 
needed for the benefit of those of his subjects engaged in 
agriculture he opened another bank on the lines of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. The working of these institutions has 
been carefully watched by him. He found at his 
accession that the expenditure in several departments of the 
Government was excessive. He ruthlessly applied the 
pruning knife, enforcing economy all along the line wherever 
compatible with efficiency. To prevent unnecessary delay 
in the despatch of public business he has inaugurated a 
State Council, consisting of his chief executive officers, whose 
business it is to discuss, under his presidency, any proposed 
rules and regulations and to act generally as a responsible 
advisory body to the head of the State. In short the Thakor 
Saheb has done and is doing his best for the welfare of his 


. subjects, rich and poor, and he holds a very strong position 


in their grateful affection. He is still a young man 
with his life before him and the prospect of a career 
of beneficent activity it is given to few to possess. He has 
a family of two sons and a daughter, his heir, Kumar Shri 
Dharmendrasinghji, being just two years old. The Thakor 
Saheb has had granted him that coveted privilege, the sanad 
of adoption. 
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E have to go back far into the hazy 
mists of the historic past to seek the 
beginnines of the Rajpipla Dynasty. 
The rulers of this ancient State are Gohal 
Rajputs of the Solar Race and trace their 

descent from the celebrated Shalivahan who about 

the year 77 A.D. ruled at Peithan Nagar in 
the Deccan. One of his remote. descendants 
conquered the dominions of Juna Khergarh in 

Marwad subjugating the Bhil ruler Khedwa and descendants 

of this new line held sway for no less than twenty genera- 

tions. Finally Shiyoji, the grandson of Jayachand, the last 
of the Rathod Kings of Kanouj, invaded these territories, and 
slaying Mohodas, the last of Shalivahan’s descendants, 
established the Rathod rule in Marwad. The present Chief 
of Jodhpur, it may be mentioned, is a direct descendant of 

Shiyoji. 

The death of Mohodas led to the migration of the Gohals 
to Sorath under the leadership of Sejakji, his grandson, an 
event which occurred about the year 1250 of the Christian 
era. Rah Hehepo alias Mahipal III was King of Sorath when 
the Gohals arrived, and taking refuge with him, they took 
up their residence at Junagarh. The immigrants were 
warmly received by both the reigning Chief and his son and 
Sejakji agreeing to accept service in the State, was granted 
a sanad conferring on him twelve villages in the District of 
Shapur in Panchal. The hospitality thus accorded to 
Sejakji was but the beginning of far closer ties, for his 
daughter Valam Kunvarba was shortly after married to 
Prince Khengar. Later on, with the permission of the Rah, 
Sejakji built a small village which he named Sejapur, after 
himself, and, removing his seat of Government thither, he 
conquered and annexed some of the surrounding villages. The 
solidification of the family power was further enhanced by 
his granting a village to each of his four brothers, while the 
fifth brother Visoji repaired to Khas, there married the 
daughter of a Mer, and thereafter resided permanently in that 
village. Visoji and his descendants came to be distinguished 
as Khasia Kolis. 

In addition to his brothers Sejakji had three sons, 
Ranoji, Shahji and Sarangji, of whom the last two were full 
brothers of Valam Kunwarba. The Rah bestowed upon 
Shahji twenty-four villages and a like number upon Sarangji. 
The descendants of the former are to this day reigning at 
Palitana while those of the latter have inherited the estate 
of Lathi. Sejakji died in 1290 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Ranoji who founded the village of Ranpur and 
made it his capital. He was slain in an affray with the 
Mussulmans in 1309 when Ranpur fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. 

After Ranoji’s death his son Hokhdaji 
Bhimdad from the Vala Rajputs and Umrala from the Kolis. 
He settled in Umrala and after driving away the Musulmans 
from Khokhra and Gogha he annexed these latter 
territories and subsequently removed his seat of Government 


conquered 





to the island of Piram which he conquered from the Baria 
Kolia. Å 

Juma Khan, then Emperor of Delhi, to avenge the capture 
of Gogha, marched upon Hokhdaji’s capital at the head of the 
Imperialarmy. When the Emperor reached Gogha the Gohal 
Chief was at Piram. The Imperial troops lay encamped on 
the sea-shore, while the Gohal Chief with his Army kept 
entrenched within his insular stronghold. A direct attack 
failing, the Emperor at last deemed it expedient to have 
recourse to stratagem. His intention was to gain an entry 
into Piram ostensibly for the purpose of coming to an agree- 
ment, but really with a view to make the most of his 
Opportunities once inside the Citadel. But tempestuous seas 
disconcerted him, and Mokhdaji Gohal took advantage 
of the delay. Sallying forth with the flower of his soldiery 
he sailed direct for Gogha arriving there at midnight. In 
the morning he entered the city and, at the head of his troops, 
fell upon the Mahomedans. The battle was a furious one 
and Mokhdaji himself performed prodigies of valour dying 
gallantly in action. - The manner of his death was dramatic. 
He was seated on his war elephant, when an arrow said to 
have been discharged-by the.Emperor's nephew, pierced his 
forehead. He fell senseless to the ground, but quickly 
regaining consciousness, continued to fight heroically. At last 
he succumbed piereed by many wounds and his head severed 
from his body, but legend hath it that, even then, the severed 
head of the hero was heard to shout “ Strike, kil!" and his 
bleeding trunk continued to advance against the enemy. It 
is said that the Musulmans stretched a piece of thread dyed 
with indigo before the advancing trunk and it fell dead on 
the ground, the hero's sword then only dropping from his 
nerveless grasp. The Emperor of Delhi with only a few of 
his troops escaped the fearful carnage which took place in 
1347. 

Mokhdaji had two wives, one the daughter of the Parmar, 
Chief of Rajpipla, the other, the daughter of the Sarvaiya, 
Chief of Hathsani. ` Dungarsinhji was his issue by the 
Sarvaiya Queen, while the Rajpipla Princess was the mother 
of Samarsinhji. © Dungarsinhji consolidated a new princi- 
pality in Gohalwad, while Samarsinhji succeeded his maternal 
uncle to the Rajpipla Throne. . After his accession he assumed 
the name of Arjunsinhji. -He was succeeded by Bhansinhji, 
his younger son, whose brother Ugrasinji had died without 
issue during his father's lifetime. Bhansinhji lived but a 
short time and was succeeded. by. his son Gomalsinhji. 
During the latter's reign the Musulmans commenced their 
inroads upon Rajpipla with a view to making it a mere 
feudatory principality. In 1403 Sultan Ahmed conquered 
Rajpipla and in 1416 Gomalsinhji died. He was succeeded 
by Vijaypalji who for a brief while regained his lost patri- 
mony, but his son Ramshahji alias Harisinhji was eventually 
conquered by Sultan Ahmed. Rajpipla was entirely overrun 
by the Musulmans and Harisinhji was driven from his capital. 
But he was a brave and persevering Prince and after being 
a wandering exile in the surrounding districts for no less than 
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12 years, he actually reconquered Rajpipla in 1443. After 
his death the throne was successively occupied by Prithurajji, 
Dippaji, Karanbaji, Abherajji, Sajansinhji and Bhairav- 
sinhji. Between 1543 and 1583 Bhairavsinhji thoroughly 
maintained his independence. The State remained free from 
any foreign invasion and paid no tribute to any other power. 
His suecessor Prithurajji was, however, a weak and inefficient 
ruler, and between 1583 and 1593 the Musulman grip on the 
State was so tightened that the Moghal Emperor levied an 
annual tribute of 35,556 rupees a year. 

The growth of the Mahratta power brought a fresh 
element of disruption into the fortunes of the State. In 1705 
during the reign of Vairisalji I. who was then on the 
Rajpipla gadi the hardy Deccan warriors invaded and laid 
waste the southern Districts of Guzrat. The Emperor 
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Aurangzeb despatched a large force against the intruders, 
and battle was given at Ratanpur, a village under Rajpipla 
near which the Musulman army lay encamped. Dhanaji 
Jadeo, the Mahratta Commander taking advantage of internal 
dissensions in the Muslim Camp, made a sudden onslaught 
on the Moghals and put them to flight. Jafar Khan Babi was 
taken prisoner, but released on payment of a heavy ransom 
and the crest-fallen Mahomedans hastened to Patan. 
Vairisalji I. died in 1715 and his elder son Jitsinhji 
succeeded. He seized the district of Nandod from the Moghals 
and in 1780 transferred his seat of government thither from 
Rajpipla. He died in 1754 and was succeeded by his second 
son Pratapsinhji whose reign saw Rajpipla overrun by the 
Mahrattas with considerable loss of revenue. Pratapsinhji 
left three sons, of whom the eldest Raysinhji succeeded in 
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1764. A niece of this Raja had been espoused to Damaji 
Rao Gaekwad and owing to this connection the Gaekwad 
renounced his claim to certain tribute, though he continued 
to receive from the Rajpipla Chief Rs. 40,000 a year and 
retained possession of four villages on the Narbada. The 
tribute was later on increased to Rs. 49,000. At this time the 
annual revenue of Rajpipla including land revenue and other 
cesses amounted to Rs. 8,45,000. Raysinhji was a wise and 
enlightened Ruler who did much to encourage trade and 
suppress lawlessness throughout his dominions, but in 1786 his 
brother Ajabsinhji raised the standard of rebellion and wrested 
the gadi of Rajpipla from Raysinhji and reigned for no less 
than 17 years without establishing his legal right to the throne. 
The State naturally suffered. Ajabsinhji, despite the fact that 
he had managed to dispossess his brother, was a weak and 
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incompetent ruler, one result of this being that the Gaekwad 
enhanced his tribute every year until it reached Rs. 78,000 
in 1798. Bhil risings and interruptions to trade depleted the 
State Treasury, the annual income of which fell from 
Rs. 3,45,580 to Rs. 2,59,400, and finally, still further to harass 
the distressed State, Ramsinhji, the son of Ajabsinhji, rose 
against his father. The rising was unsuccessful and Ram- 
sinhji was arrested at Nandod and imprisoned. On the death 
of Ajabsinhji, in 1803, Naharsinhji, a brother of Ramsinhji, 
usurped the throne, but the latter who had the support of 
the martial classes was released from prison and placed on 
the gadi. He had but a brief reign and on his decease two 
claimants came forward, Pratapsinhji and Naharsinhji. The 
latter alleged that Pratapsinhji who was a son of Ramsinhji 
had no lawful title to the gadi, but after another period of 
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turmoil in which the rich districts of Rajpipla were again 
laid waste, the two claimants in 1815 agreed to settle their 
dispute amicably by referring the whole matter to the 
Gaekwad as their arbitrator. But the arbitration proceedings 
were so protracted—it took no less than four years to settle 
preliminaries—that the British Goyernment decided to take 
the arbitration out of the Gaekwad’s hands and bring the 
dispute to a speedy termination. They first resolved to have 
the matter settled by a Panchayet consisting of Rayasinhji of 
Chota Udaipur and other minor Chiefs of the Rewa Kantha 
Agency. This idea had, however, to be abandoned as it became 
known that the members were altogether too much under the 
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the Agency of the British Raj. When the English thus 
obtained a general control over the affairs of Rajpipla the 
State was involved in heavy liabilities. Vairisalji IL was 
a minor and the administration was consequently entrusted 
to the care of British Officials. The Bhil Chieftain of 
Sagbara Rayasinh of Rohooha and Baji Daima of Tilakwada 
were urging their claims against Rajpipla plundering its 
villages and way-laying travellers. Mr. Willoughby resolved 
to suppress these disturbances. He first of all reduced Kuwar, 
the Vasava of Sagbara, to subjection. The Chieftain was 
granted a general indemnity and a due recognition of his 
claims and became a most useful and efficient ally in the cause 
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influence of the Gaekwad. It Was finally decided that 
Mr. Willoughby, Assistant to the Resident of Baroda, should 
investigate the matter. He was appointed in 1820 = gave 
his decision on the 20th February, 1821, in favour of Nahar- 
sinhji as the rightful claimant to the throne. This SE 
was ratified by the Gaekwad, but as Naharsinhji was blin 

and unable to carry on the government his son Vairisalji = 
was duly installed on the gadi on the 15th November, 1821. 
The Gaekwad abandoned all claims on the Rajpipla State in 
favour of the British Government and im 1823 it was agreed 
that the annual tribute of 65,001 rupees hitherto payable E: 
Rajpipla to the Gaekwad should, in future, be paid throug 


of peace and order. His father-in-law, however, Rayasinh of 
Rohooha proved a little more refractory. He was in fact a 
very difficult man to deal with being full of guile, tolerably 
rich, with a following of some 50 adherents who were devoted 
to him. However he eventually gave security for his good 
behaviour, disbanded his followers with the exception of E 
small personal retinue of eight men and was allowed to retain 
undisturbed possession of his estate. ‘There was yet a third 
insurgent to deal with, a chief by name Baji Daima who 
supported by two daring out-laws and a gang of Dhanka 
horsemen was a terror to the countryside. In November, 1828, 
Mr. Willoughby took rigorous measures to bring these plun- 
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derers to book. He was completely successful. By the end 


of the year not only had the culprits laid down their arms. 


and surrendered, but they agreed to adopt peaceful pursuits 
in place of pillage and to acquiesce in Mr. Willoughby’s 
decision regarding their claims against Rajpipla. Peace in 
the interior of the State was hardly established, however, when 
what looked like a serious rising broke out on the frontiers 
of Khandesh, headed by two Bhil Chieftains, Kuwar Jiwa and 
Kalia Chamar. The despatch of a detachment of troops was, 
however, sufficient to bring these heroes to their senses and on 
their affording sufficient security for keeping peace the little 
expedition returned without shedding a single drop of blood. 
Though the British Government maintained only a 
general supervision over 
Rajpipla the State improved 
considerably under their 
fostering care. Independence 
was established, lawlessness 
suppressed, trade improved 
and the revenue increased by 
leaps and bounds. Raja 
Vairisalji IL, on attaining 


manhood in 1837, was 
formally invested with 
supreme powers and in 
1850 the British Govern- 


ment withdrew even their 
general supervision. There 
were still one or two minor 
matters to be settled between 
the Gaekwad and Rajpipla. 
Both rulers exercised civil 
and criminal jurisdiction 
over the village of Karnali 
situated within the Baroda 
territory. An amicable 
settlement was effected by 
which the Raja surrendered 
his jurisdiction over this 
village, the Gaekwad on his 
part relinquishing his claims 
to jurisdiction over certain 
other villages and abandon- 
ing partial jurisdiction over 
others. 

In 1859 the Bhils again 
gave trouble. Kuwar the 
Bhil Chieftain of Sagbara 
died leaving behind him two 


sons, Lashkario and Dun- 

gario. Lashkario the elder MAHARAJ - KUMARSHRI 
inherited the estate, but Heir Apparent, Rajpipla. 
shortly after ^ assuming 


charge his nephew Danji, son of Dungario, threw him 
into prison and assumed possession of the estate. Remons- 
trances from the Political Agent were unavailing and 
a party of troops had to be sent against him. 
Damji fled to the Bhil Agent at Khandesh and sought his 
protection, but the affair took an unexpected turn by Lash- 
kario voluntarily abandoning his claims to the jaghir in 
favour of his nephew and he even went so far as to express 
his willingness to serve under him. Damji was eventually 
confirmed in possession of his Taluka after giving certain 
guarantees for the preservation of peace and order, 

In 1860 Vairisalji II. entrusted the management of his 
State to his eldest son, Gambhirsinhji, reserving to himself a 
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general supervision and control over the administration. This 
arrangement unfortunately merely ended in bitter hatred 
and hostility between father and son, and again the British 
Government was compelled to intervene. The result was that 
Gambhirsinhji was confirmed in full authority and this 
unhappy family feud was brought to a close by the death 
of Vairisalji II. in 1868. 

In 1875 Raja Gambhirsinhji journeyed to Bombay to 
pay homage to His late Majesty King Edward VII, then 
Prince of Wales, and in 1877 he attended on New Year's Day 
the Imperial Assemblage held at Delhi by Lord Lytton. He 
died in 1897 and his eldest son His Highness Maharana Shri 
Chhatrasinhji succeeded him with full ruling powers of the 
Raja of a First Class 
State. 

Rajpipla State is now 
politically part of what is 
known as the Rewa Kantha 
Agency. lt comprises an 
area of 1,5173 square miles 
and contains a population of 
161,606. The revenue is 
Rs. 10,51,000. His High- 
ness, the present Maharana, 
was born in 1862. He has 
three sons and three 
daughters. He was educated 
at the Rajkumar College 
under the late Mr. Chester 
Macnaghten and was a 
favourite pupil of that dis- 
tinguished teacher. On 
leaving College he toured 
through India and after 
being specially instructed in 
the laws in force in his State 
he . was entrusted with 
regular and independent res- 
ponsible work, first as a 
Magistrate and then as a 
Revenue Officer in charge of 
various sub-divisions of his 
State; work which he did for 
years ta the entire satisfac- 
tion of the public and the 
Administrator of the State. 
In 1892 he went on a tour to 
England and the Continent 
and on the 20th May, 1897, 
was installed Raja with full 
rulmg powers. His High- 
ness has always displayed 
the keenest anxiety to secure 
the well-being and happiness of his people. He is most 
zealous and industrious in the conduct of public business and 
imbued with liberal principles, he conducts the administration 
of his State on the same generous lines as were sketched out 
by the British Administration prior to his investiture. ‘The 
machinery of the State is well organised, officials are carefully 
selected and liberally paid and an honest discharge of public 
duties is the one object always kept in view. Under these 
conditions his people are naturally happy and contented. 
In Khan Bahadur Dhanjishah Edalji, the State has found a 
very able, conscientious and industrious Dewan of great 
integrity and his devotion to the interests of his master and the 
subjects of his State has gained him universal popularity in the 
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province. The courts of Justice are admirably conducted, the 
Police arrangements are excellent and the people enjoy the 
fullest security and freedom from molestation or oppression. 
Each of the six Taluka Head-Quarter Stations possesses either 
a hospital or a dispensary. Great attention is paid to educa- 
tion. There are 81 Primary Schools in the State, of 
which six are exclusively for girls. Primary education is 
entirely free for boys belonging to Mussulman, Bhil, Dhanka, 
Koli and other educationally backward classes and for girls 
of all classes. Moreover special encouragement is given to 
girls of all classes and to boys of the backward classes in the 
shape of monthly prizes and scholarships. For boys of the 
more advanced communities a fee of one anna per mensem is 


education. His Highness was most active and liberal in the 
famine of 1899-1900 and relief to the distressed was widely 
afforded at a total expenditure of some nine lakhs of rupees. 

Public works receive considerable attention. Besides 
many useful works spread over all parts of the State, a 
railway has been constructed from Ankleshwar to Nandod. 
built entirely out of State funds at a cost of nearly 14 lakhs of 
rupees. ‘The capital has also water works constructed at a 
total cost of nearly 13 lakhs of rupees. They were originally 
commenced as a scheme for protection against fire, but were 
subsequently extended and now supply pure drinking water 
to the whole town besides fulfilling the original object for 
which they were at first constructed. 





KUWARSHRI DIGVIJYASINHJI OF NANDOD, 
(Brother of His Highness.) 


levied for all the standards. In addition, free studentships 
are allowed on a very liberal scale and the ordinary limit of 
15 per cent. is allowed to be freely exceeded. Higher educa- 
tion is by no means neglected. There is a High School at 
Nandod under a competent graduate Head Master supported 
by a Staff of Assistant Masters, three of whom are graduates. 
This school teaches up to the Matriculation and the School 
Final Standards. The total number of students on the 
Register is generally above 225. Hees are very low, ranging 
from four annas to one rupee (in the Matriculation Class) per 
mensem. A large number of scholarships are attached to the 
School. There is also a Sanskrit Pathshala in the town of 
Nandod and an Urdu School for Mahomedans. Altogether 
the State spends nearly half a lakh of rupees a year on 








His Highness is an enlightened Prince whose adminis- 
tration has again and again earned the encomiums of 
Political officers who have visited his State. He ever has the 
good of his people at heart and his rule is conducted with 
marked ability and sagacity. He gave a handsome donation 
to found a Hindu Gymnasium and Club at Mahableshwar. He 
had the honour of attending the Coronation of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor George V. in England. He is entitled to 
a salute of 11 guns. 

His Highness was personally invested with the Order of 
Knight Commander of the Indian Empire by His Imperial 
Majesty the King Emperor at the Investiture held in 
connection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 
December, 1911. 
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The Nawab of Sachin, a... 








HIS small State is in the Bombay Presidency. 
Its area is about 42 square miles and its 
population according to the Census of 1901 
is 20,530 souls. The State contains 21 vil- 
lages and its annual revenue is about 

Rs. 2,50,000. The State has its headquarters at 

Sachin, a village nine miles distant from Surat. 

The village contains the palace of the Nawab, a small 

fort, a jail, a dispensary and a dharamshalla. 

Another place of interest is Dumas, the famous and cheap 

sanitarium on this side of Gujerat. 

The succession follows the rule of primogeniture. The 
chief is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. The present Chief is 
Nawab Seedee Ibrahim Mahomed Yakut Khan Mubazarat 
Dawla Nasrat Jung Bahadur Nawab. 

The Nawabs of Sachin, though originally Moors, are now 
styled Seedee Mahomedans. Though no account has been 
published regarding their ancestor or the date of their 
migration to this land, yet this much has been ascertained 
that ever since the fifteenth century they have figured pro- 
minently as the Seedees of Janjira or Danda Rajpuri in the 
Konkan. 

They were long known on the Western Coast of India 
under the designation of the admirals of the fleets of the 
kings of Ahmednagar and Beejapur in the. Deccan, whilst 
those dynasties lasted, and subsequently of the Moghul 
Emperors, to which office they were appointed by Aurungzeb 
about the year 1660. As a reward for their meritorious ser- 
vices they received a Jaghir from Mahomed Begra, the famous 
king of Gujerat and an annual assignment of three lakhs of 
rupees on the Surat revenues from the Emperor Aurungzeb 
for their maintenance. They pursued this honourable profes- 
sion till 1686 and on the decline of the Moghul Empire took 
to piracy and plundered the ships of all nations except those 
under the British flag, whose friendship they early cultivated. 

The English were their great friends and were so favour- 
ably inclined towards them that in the articles of the agree- 
ment entered into with Shivram Punth Tatiya, on behalf of 
the Peshwas in 1761, it is particularly stated that the whole 
jurisdiction and territories of Rajapur shall be restored to 
the Seedees of Janjira in the same condition and manner as 
they were before they had been invaded and that the country 
should not be molested in future by any of the Maratha 
officers or subjects. At such a juncture Seedee Abdul R 
who was on the gadi of Janjira, was dethroned in 1762 by 
another relative named Mahomed Yakut Khan. A treaty was 
made and it was mutually agreed that Mahomed Yakut Khan 
was to remain on the throne as long as he lived and that on his 
death Abdul Rahim Khan, the original claimant, was to 
succeed him. In accordance with the provisions of the agree- 
ment Abdul Rahim Khan was to get the throne, but on the 
death of Mahomed Yakut Khan in 1772 a rival sprang up and 
debarred him from the legal right. The rival seized the 
throne and ruled for about 12 years. He died in 1784. 








Again in that year on the death of Seedee Abdul Rahim 
Khan, the rightful claimant, the Chief authority in the State 
Was usurped by his younger brother (one of the dependants) 
named Seedee Jauhar Khan to the exclusion of the former’s 
eldest son, Abdul Karim Mahomed Yakut Khan commonly 
called Baloo Miyan. The youth Baloo Miyan, whose right of 
Succession was thus outrageously usurped, went to the Court 
of Peshwa Savai Madliavrao and laid his grievances before 
that astute Minister Nana Fadnavis. Negotiations were set 
on foot with the object of obtaining for Baloo Miyan a 
territory of equal value in some other part of the country on 
condition of his resigning his rights in Rajapur in favour of 
the Peshwa. Baloo Miyan readily entered into these views 
and formally resigned his claims to the inheritance of his 
ancestors. Sir Charles Mallet, Resident at Poona, with whom 
also Baloo Miyan negotiated, having been convinced of the 
loyalty of Seedee Baloo Miyan entered into a treaty with the 
Peshwa on behalf of the English on the 6th June, 1791, by 
which it was agreed that the Peshwa should give in 
perpetuity to Baloo Miyan a territory in Gujerat equal in 
value to Janjira and that the latter should abstain from 
lending the resignmg Seedees any assistance should they 
attempt to capture their territories. An agreement was at 
the same time concluded with Baloo Miyan on the 15th of 
the month of Sheban 1205, by which he promised to abide 
by the terms that had been entered into by the Peshwa and 
the English. 

Baloo Miyan soon afterwards set out to take possession 
of his new Government. In virtue of his being an 
important Mahomedan ruler in Gujerat he obtained from 
Emperor Shah Alum of Delhi the title of Nawab which every 
descendant of his honourably bears to this day. His 
descendants lived continually on good terms with the British 
who rendered assistance in conducting the affairs of the State 
when trouble arose. 

The present Nawab is the son of the late Nawab Abdul 
Kadir Khan who died very young and without being installed. 
Until the age of 11 the Nawab was brought up by a 
European Lady Miss Rix. After this he was sent to the Raj 
Kumar College, Rajkot, where he jomed the third class. 
Within three years he stood at the head of the College. In 
1902 he left the Raj Kumar College and joined the Mayo 
College in order to oceupy the time before he was of age to 
qualify for the Imperial Cadet Corps. He joined the Imperial 
Cadet Corps in April 1904, and remained till 1906. He rode 
in the escort of Their Royal Highnesses The Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Calcutta. The Nawab was installed on 
the gadi on the 4th May, 1907. He married Fatehma Sultan 
Jehan Begum, the only daughter of his uncle Nawabzada Nas- 
rullah Khan on the 6th December, 1906, and has 2 sons. He 
was Honorary A.-D.-C. to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay from 1906 to 1910 and was granted an Honorary 
commission in the army in 1909 by His Majesty the King 
Emperor. 
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THE CHIEF OF SANGLI. 






HE State of Sangli, which is about a fifth part 
of the Jahagir originally acquired by Govind 
Hari Patwardhan from the Peshwa 
Madhavrao Ballal in 1764 A.D., is Separated 
in a detached portion in the neighbourhood of 

the Satara, Belgaum, Dharwar and Sholapur 

collectorates. 

Govind Hari Patwardhan was the fourth son of 
Harbhat Bin Balambhat, the progenitor of the Pat- 
wardhan family, which distinguished itself in the latter part of 
the 18th century. Harbhat was the priest of the village of 
Kotawada, in the Ratnagiri collectorate and family priest of 
Naro Mahadev Ghorpade, Jahagirdar of Ichalkaranjı. 
Annobaisaheb, afterwards called Yesobaisaheb, one of the 
daughters of the Peshwa Balaji Wishwanath, was given in 
marriage to Venkatrao Narayan Ghorpade, son of the above- 
named Naro Mahadev Ghorpade. Through the recommen- 
dations of this lady, Govind Hari Patwardhan obtained 
employment as a Khasagi Karkun (private clerk) under the 
said Peshwa in 1719 A.D. In this capacity-he served his 
first master and his successor Peshwa Bajirao Ballal for 19 
years, at the end of which time he was appointed to the 
command of the horse, hitherto commanded by one Indrojee 
Kadam in 1731. Here he distinguished himself by many a 
brave and valorous deed, and obtained the Miraj Jahagir as 
reward for services from Peshwa Madhavrao Ballal in 1764. 
This Jahagir yielded an annual income of Rs. 25,41,900 for 
the maintenance of 8,000 horse. It included the branch 
Jahagirs of Tasgaon and Kurundwar, who served the 
Peshwa’s Government under the banner of Govind Hari 
Patwardhan, who had four sons named Gopalrao, Wamanrao, 
Pandurangrao and Gangadharrao. Gopalrao was a great 
soldier, he accompanied the Peshwa’s army several times 
and often performed unexampled feats of personal bravery. 

In the quarrel betwen the Peshwa and his- uncle 
Raghunathrao for political supremacy the Patwardhans 
espoused the cause of the former. In 1768 the Nizam ravaged 
the Maharastra and was joined by the disaffected Patwar- 
dhans, and the whole country as far as the Bhima was laid 
waste. Gopalrao, however, prevented the burning of the 
Peshwa’s palace at Poona, although his own and those of the 
other Sardars were destroyed by the Nizam. ‘his 
circumstance above everything else, together with political 
necessity, induced the Peshwa and Raghunathrao to come to 
terms with the Patwardhan Sardars. 


From 1763 to the end of the 19th century the Patwar- 
dhans waged incessant wars against Kolhapur and 
Haidaralli, Gopalrao being specially distinguished in _the 
campaigns against the latter. Gopalrao died in 1771, 
and about a year after Govind Hari also died. Waman- 
rao Govind became then the head of the Jahagir, the 
grant for the same being renewed in his name in the year 
1773-74. He died in 1775 A.D. and his younger brother 
Pandurangrao succeeded to the Jahagir. He was taken 
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captive by the enemy in the campaign against Haidarkhan 
and died in-confinement in 1777. After his death Chinta- 
manrao Pandurang, the first Chief of Sangli, became the 
master of the Jahagir. During his minority the estate was in 
the management of his uncle Gangadharrao, who took 
advantage of the situation to appropriate the property with 
which he was entrusted. A quarrel ensued, but by the inter- 
vention of relations a settlement was brought about in 1799 
between the parties, which was upheld by the Peshwa in 
1808. 

About this time the Peshwa Bajirao intrigued against 
the Patwardhans and did all he could to ruin them, so much 
so that the Patwardhans at one time contemplated moving 
with their families to Mysore. But by the intervention and 
influence of General Wellesley in the matter, a tripartite 
arrangement was arrived at in 1812 (vide Aitchison’s treaties, 
page 267-268), by which the Peshwas guaranteed the rights 
and- privileges of the Patwardhan Jahagirdars, but the 
relationship between them remained troubled until the over- 
throw of the former. 

On being overthrown the Peshwa Sangli along with 
other Jahagirs came under the British Government. In 
1818 Government entered into engagements with the head of 
each of these States under which the States were guaranteed to 
them perpetually, subject to the condition of military service 
and loyalty to Government as under the Maratha Empire. At 
the desire of Chintamanrao, Government compounded their 
claim to service, by accepting a cession of territory yielding a 
net income of Rs. 1,35,000. 

In July 1826, Chintamanrao met with a great affliction 
in the death at Ahmednagar of his only son Ganpatrao. 
The widow of Ganpatrao adopted a son named Vinayakrao, 
and Chintamanrao pressed his request to have the adoption 
sanctioned. Sir John Malcolm espoused the Chiefs cause 
very warmly and wrote to the Court of Directors earnestly 
recommending that his prayer for the confirmation of the 
adoption should be granted, and the Court ultimately 
sanctioned it in 1834, as a special mark of Sanglikar’s 
loyalty and excellent government. The adopted boy was not, 
however, destined to be the heir of his grandfather, as a 
son Dhundiraj was born to the latter, in 1838, who eventually 
succeeded his father. 

Chintamanrao rose in the esteem of Government by his 
acts of loyalty. He very promptly and energetically 
co-operated with Government in suppressing the disturbances 
in Kittur and in putting down Satti in his territories. On 
the occasion of the disturbances at Kolhapur in 1844 he 
rendered most cordial assistance, and in 1846 the Court 
of Directors in testimony of their respect to his high 
character and in acknowledgment of unswerving fidelity and 
attachment to the British Government presented a. sword to 
him, with great ceremony, in the presence of thc Belga im 
Brigade. Chintamanrao died in 1851 full of years and 
honour, having reached the age of 77. The Earl of Clare, 
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Governor of Bombay, writing to him in 1848, said that 
“The best inheritance you can leave to your children is your 
“unsullied reputation and a name honoured and respected by 
“all who have had the happiness to know you." 

Chintamanrao was succeeded by his son Dhundiraj 
Chintaman, but during his minority the administration of the 
State was carried on under the control of the Political Agent 
of Kolhapur by two officers selected by Government. He 
too, like his father, rendered excellent services to Government 
during the mutiny of 1857-58 and received the thanks of 
Government in open Durbar. The Right Honourable G. 
Elphinstone wrote a letter about the same time thanking the 
Chief for co-operating with Government in the emergency, 
statmg that the manifestation of loyalty and friendship at 
the crisis was a further evidence of the good feeling 
maintained by him, and of his faithful adherence to the 
British cause, remarking also that the Chief might be satis- 
fied that the feeling was appreciated and reciprocated. 


INDIAN PRINCES 


AND THE CROWN. 





On the 12th July, 1859, the Chief was invested with full 
powers. He showed great interest in education and public 
works, and the programme of these works accomplished 
during his regime was a large one. 

The Chief after administering the State for forty-two 


- years died on the 12th December, 1901, at the age of 


sixty-five. Having left no issue and having failed to adopt 
& son during his lifetime, the question of succession camo 
up for decision before Government. Ultimately Vinayakrao 
Bhausaheb, the great grandson of the Vinayakrao, who had 
been originally adopted by the widowed daughter-in-law of 
Chintamanrao, the first Chief of Sangli, was selected by 
Government to be the successor. Since his installation on the 
9rd of June, 1910, he has personally administered the affairs 
of the State. 

The Chief was born on the 14th February, 1890. He 
enjoys first Class Jurisdiction in the State and full powers 
in matters of internal jurisdiction and taxation. 
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lis greatest length north to south is 28 


of 35,958 souls. 


miles, the greatest breadth being 21 miles, east to west. The 
average rainfall is between 70 to 80 inches. Nearly a 





ISHALGAD State at present comprises in all 
66 villages, 48 Darbari and 18 Inam. 
Before 1848 there were some villages below 
quarter of the area is devoted to forest land, which yields 
a rich crop of Hirda, besides other minor products. The 
principal crops are rice, nagli and vari. Wheat, jowari and 


thirty 


but they were taken under the British rule, 
nearly 
sugarcane are also cultivated to a small extent. 
The well-known historical person Parasharam Trimbak 


the Ghats within the jurisdiction of the State, 
an annual compensation of 
thousand rupees is annually received from the British 
was the founder of the Pratinidhi families, both of Vishalgad 
and of Aundh in the Satara District, and was born in 1660 








and 
Treasury at Ratnagiri for them. 
The State takes its name from the fort of Vishalgad, 


which lies on the extreme west, overlooking the Konkan. The 
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THE CHIEF OF VISHALGAD. 
at Kinhai, a village in the Aundh State. 
Krishnaji, a very pious man, and a strong devotee of the 
goddess Ambabai, called Yamai, was a kulkarni of Kinhai. 
His son, too, taking after his father, was also pious, and there 
is a tradition that he was helped by the goddess at the 
birth of his famous son Parasharam when he was in domestic 
difficulties, there being no woman in his house to look after 
The Pratinidhis are Deshastha 


His grandfather, 


fort is about 3,350 feet above the sea level, and commands a 
Until the year 


beautiful view of nearly half the Konkan. 
1848, the Chiefs of Vishalgad resided in the fort, but since 


that date they have lived at Malkapur, which is now the 





principal town of the State, about 30 miles to the north-west 
the delivery of his wife. 
Yajurvedi Brahmins of Madhyandin Shakha. 


of Kolhapur. 
The nature of this part of the country is rather hilly 
< and the State is of a very irregular shape, being separated 
from the Konkan by a range of the Sahyadri mountains. 
The area of the State is 235 square miles with a population Parasharam Trimbak, who founded the family of the 
— À U L A 985 | 
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Pratinidhis, distinguished himself during the latter half of 
the 17th century. This period is very memorable in the 
history of the Maratha power. The work, begun and half 
completed by the great Shivaji, was on the point of being 
undone by the ambition of the great Mogul Aurangzeb. 
Sambhaji, the son of the great Shivaji, had no political 
insight of the situation and fell an easy prey to the intrigues 
of the Mogul Emperor. His brother Rajaram took up the reins 
of the Maratha kingdom, but was soon forced to go to J injee, 
leaving his wife and children in the fort of Vishalgad. “Among 
the Brahmin leaders, whom it was determined to leave 
in the Deccan to carry on the war with the Moguls, the most 
prominent man was Ramachandra Pant Amatya, the ancestor 
of the present Pant Amatya family of Bavda, in Kolhapur. 
So great was the confidence placed in him that full authority 
was conferred upon him to act as circumstances required, and 
in his charge Rajaram left his wife, and most of the Maratha 
commanders also, who retreated to the south, placed. their 
families under his protection at Vishalgad." In the “ Rise of 
the Maratha Power” Mr. Justice Ranade observes: 
" Among the Brahmin leaders who rose to power for the first 
time in this crisis was this Parasharam Trimbak, the ancestor 
of the Pratinidhi family, and Shankraji Narayan, the 
ancestor of the family of Pant Sachiv of Bhor. They were 
Ramchandra Panta’s chief assistants and nobly justified the 
confidence placed in them by their countrymen.” 

The struggle for political independence and the religious 
upheaval, which was going on in the country at this time, 
had awakened the people to the sense of patriotism and self- 
respect. Parasharam Trimbak, born at this critical time, 
was naturally inspired by the high ideal of swarajya. He 
accepted service in the Durbar, and took a very prominent 
part in the affairs of the time. The rank of Pratinidhi was 
created by Rajaram in A.D. 1697, in favour of Parasharam 
Trimbak who had previously held the title of Samasher 
Bahadur, with the charge of the fort of Vishalgad and its 
dependencies. After the death of Aurangzeb, when Shahu 
was released, he was called by him to side with his party, 
but he was true to his promise and took up the cause of 
Tarabai, the wife of Rajaram. He was imprisoned for a 
while for helping Tarabai and her son, but was subsequently 
released and was restored to his position by Shahu, who being 
pleased with his devotion and loyalty, conferred upon him the 
title of Pratinidhi hereditarily. He then became the first 
Pratinidhi of Satara. After his death his eldest son Krishnaji 
was made Pratinidhi by Shahu and was put in possession 
of the fort of Vishalgad; but on going to Kolhapur he sided 
with Tarabai and became the first Pratinidhi of Vishalgad 
in Kolhapur. In this way the Pratinidhi families of Aundh 
and Vishalgad came into existence from a common ancestor, 
though at present there is no politieal connection between 
them. M = c e 

The meaning of the word Pratinidhi here given will 
show the high rank and unique position which the Pratinidhis 
held in the Maratha Durbar at the time. “The title of 
Pratinidhi, which means the likeness and the representation 
of the Raja, was conferred by Rajaram. The title is higher 
than that of Peshwa." “The title of Pratinidhi means one 
empowered with all the powers of an heir-apparent and M 
bestowed by a sanad upon Parasharampant who served t e 
Sarkar with great loyalty.” Pratinidhi, the Chief " 
Vishalgad, is above the list of the eight Pradhanas as ihe 
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Pratinidhi is an alter ego of the Raja, and both by custom 
and universal consent occupies a, position in the Durbar above 
all the eight Pradhanas. Tt will be seen from the above 
extracts that the position of the Pratinidhis is unique. 
They are usually addressed “ Samasta Rajakaryadhurandhar 
Vishwasanidhi,” meaning “ bearing the brunt of all royal 
affairs and the ocean of confidence.” š 

The Kolhapur and Satara gadis were finally partitioned 
and separated in 1730 by a treaty between Shahu and 
Sambhaji, the then Maharaja of Kolhapur. Since then the 
Pratinidhi family of Vishalgad became permanently connected 
with the Maharaja of Kolhapur. As in the days of Shahu, 
the Pratinidhis of Vishalgad are first in rank and head the 
list of all the Chiefs and Jahagirdars under Kolhapur State. 
The Chiefs have exercised certain limited powers in both 
civil and criminal matters, and they have full control over 
the revenue and internal affairs of the State, subject, of course, 
to the supervisionary jurisdiction of the Political A gent, 
Kolhapur and Southern Mahratta Country. The British 
Government in their treaty with Kolhapur State in 1862 
guaranteed the protection of the rights and privileges of the 
Vishalgad State, along with those of the other States, Bavda, 
Kagal, Ichalkaranji, ete. 

The present ruling Chief, Shrimant Abasaheb Pratinidhi, 
is the 11th Pratinidhi in the Vishalgad family founded by 
Krishnaji, the eldest son of Parasharam Trimbak. He is 
the son of Krishnarao III. and succeeded him in 1871, when 
he was only three years old. The affairs of the State were 
managed by the Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern 
Mahratta Country, till 1882, and were then placed under the 
joint protection of the Council of Regency of Kolhapur and 
the Political Agent. Every precaution was taken in the 
education of the minor Chief. He joined the Sardar class 
in the Rajaram College at Kolhapur, which was composed 
of his contemporaries, the present Chiefs of Miraj, Ichalkaranji 
and the Sar Lashkar Bahadur of Kolhapur. The Principal of 
the Rajaram College, Mr. C. H. Candy, was entrusted with 
the supervision over the class, and the Chief matriculated in 
the year 1888 in the University of Bombay. After his 
matrieulation he remained in the Rajaram College for one 
year, and then joined the Elphinstone College further to 
prosecute his studies, amd to make himself fit for the important 
duties in the administration of his State. He was invested 
with full powers over his State on the 24th November, 1891, 
by the then Political Agent, Colonel Wodehouse. All depart- 
ments are under his control, and it is a noteworthy fact, which 
reflects much credit upon his insight, that primary education 
has been made free. Since his investiture, nearly twenty 
years ago, the Chief has administered his State to the satis- 
faction of both the Kolhapur State and the British Govern- 
ment and to the contentment of the people committed to his 
care. 

Shrimant Abasaheb is a well-built man of good physique 
and regular habits. A somewhat silent man, he is well 
informed and of refined principles. He is a sincere believer 
in God and religion, while his loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment and the Maharaja of Kolhapur is undoubted. The 
Chief has three sons, the eldest of whom, Shrimant Bhavanrao 
Babasaheb, is at the Deccan College, Poona. The other 
two sons are minors and have joined the Sardar class opened 
by Mr. C. H. Candy, formerly the Principal of the Rajaram 
College. 
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THE THAKORE SAHEB OF WADHWAN 
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SITE 





Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan, was born on 
the 24th April, 1875. His right to succeed 
to the gadi was recognised by Government 
on the death of his cousin, Maharana 
Balsinhji, on the 25th May, 1910. The present 
Thakore Saheb was educated at the Rajkumar College 
at Rajkot. He has three sons, the eldest of whom, 
Kumar Shri Jorawarsinhji was born on the 3rd July, 
1899, and is beimg educated at the Rajkumar College like his 
father. On his mother's side, the Thakore Saheb is connected 
with Morvi. The Rani Saheb, Sundarba, is a daughter 
of the Jadeja branch of Malia. The Thakore Saheb himself 
is a Rajput of the Jhala family. He enjoys the powers of a 
Second Class Chief. He is styled Thakore Saheb and is 
entitled to a salute of nine guns. ‘The State Coat-of-Arms is a 
trident with a streaming flag and a lion on either side and the 
mystic syllable Om under the flag in the middle of the shield. 
The State motto translated into English means “Fame has 
ever been Wadhwan’s ornament.” 





Like most of the Rajput ruling houses, the Jhala clan 
claims a divine origin as descendants of Kunda-malya who 
was created from a sacrificial fire by the sage Markandeya for 
the protection of sacrifices. The branch was styled Makwana 
which word is probably derived from Makh (+4) a sacrifice. 
It may be noted that Kunda means an altar (the cavity or 
receptacle in which the sacrificial fire is enshrined and obla- 
tions offered). Kuntala, fifth in descent from Kunda-malya, 
established a town Kuntalpur in Northern India. Prithimal, 
a descendant of Kuntala, assumed the title of Maharana, the 
style which still continues to be adopted by the family. The 
dynasty went on till the time of Paladhar when Parasnu- 
ram, the great Brahmin warrior, killed every living male 
member of the dynasty. Paladhar’s Rani gave birth to a 
posthumous son who was named Sarandev. His descendants 
founded several kingdoms. Prithiraj, one of these, estab- 
lished the principality at Wadhwan about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He was carried away as a captive 
by the Moghul authorities. The State was afterwards restored 
to his second son Ragoji. The third son of Ragoji, Bhav- 
sinhji, proved a capable ruler. His son, Madhavsingh, 
distinguished himself both as a soldier and as an adminis- 
trator. In the middle of the last century, Prithisinhji, a 
later descendant, got a third of Kotah territory with its 
capital at Patan, now known as Jhalarapatan. The terri- 
tories at Wadhwan were divided between two sons of 
Madhavsinhji, Chuda being constituted into a separate 
principality under Abhesinhji the younger son. The elder 
son, Arjunsinhji, who succeeded to the reduced State, was 
succeeded by rulers whose warlike proclivities brought ruin 





and desolation. At the beginning of the last century, it is 
said, Wadhwan, Nagnesh and Khodu were the only inhabited 
places in the State. : 

Prithiraj was the Chief durmg this calamitous period, 
and he died leaving an infant son, Jalamsimhji. During the 
minority the State was administered by his widow who 
reduced military expenditure and repopulated the deserted 
villages and repaired the city walls of Wadhwan. Jalam- 
sinhji died at the age of twenty-one, and the State was for 
a time exposed to the rivalries of his mother and of his widow, 
each of whom wished to take the guardianship of the infant 
heir and the administration into her hands. Ultimately 
the latter was given three villages for life and the former 
once more assumed the administration. ` Rajsinhji, son of 
Jalamsinhji, had four sons. The first, Chandrasinhji, died 
durig his father's life-time, leaving two sons, Dajirajji and 
Balsinhji both of whom ruled in succession after Rajsinhji’s 
death. Dajisinhji came into the enjoyment of full powers as 
the Thakore Saheb in 1881. He was a very enlightened Chief 
and had in him all the promise of a brilliant ruler. But 
unfortunately he died in 1885 and was succeeded by his 
brother Balsinhji who took great personal interest in the 
administration of the State and did much to encourage educa- 
tion. He was fond of old institutions and was known as a 
staunch supporter of the orthodox principles of Rajput society. 
In his youthful days, he was very fond of cricket, golf and 
other outdoor- games. He had English taught to his only 
daughter, Bai Shri Mayakunvarba, who is married to Rajah 
Bahadur Bhagvatsinhji, the Heir-Apparent of Tricumgarh- 
Orchha (Bundelkhand). He had a son named Ramsinhji, 
who died two years before him on 4th May, 1908. Famine, 
successive bad seasons and several other causes affected Bal- 
sinhji’s rule with financial difficulties. He was very sociable 
and, though on State occasions he was scrupulously careful to 
appear grandly dressed, in ordinary life he was a man of 
simple habits. He died on 25th May, 1910. 

The Wadhwan State is bounded on the north by 
Dhrangadhra, on the south by Chuda, on the west by Muli 
and Sayla, and on the east by Limbdi territories. The 
country is flat, with a black, sandy soil. The principal 
products are cotton, bajri, juvar, mug, muth, gram and sugar- 
cane. Well-irrigation is the only source of artificial watering. 
In a few villages good water is not to be had, while in others 
such water as is found is of indifferent quality. Cotton is 
the crop which decides the prosperity or otherwise of the State 
in a year. The area of the State is about 243 square miles, 
and the population numbers nearly 36,000. The average 
gross revenue is about Rs. 4,75,000, out of which an annual 
sum of about Rs. 30,000, is paid as tribute to the British 
Government and to Junagadh. 
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HE State of Wankaner had its origin in one 
of those ancient customs which, like sati and 
infanticide, were forced on the Rajputs by 
the circumstances of new surroundings or of 
new conditions. Rajputs had always been 

most tenacious of two social customs which they 

regarded as indefeasible rights, the right of person- 
ally avenging personal wrongs and the right to claim 
and grant asylum. The latter was never violated: the 
former was regarded as a point of honour, the correctness of 
which no sane man would ever question. ` In these two 
principles the custom, called baharvatia, had its foundation. 
Other determining factors were the absence of authoritative 
law-courts or of legal procedure, the ever changing centres 
of political control and the existence of the theory that all 
men of equal birth had equal rights to ancestral property 
and to various social privileges. If then the brother or 
nephew of some chief or a cadet of his family, had any 
erievance against him for which he-could not obtain redress 
he would, as a protest against what he regarded as an act of 
injustice, and with a view to bring strong social pressure 
to bear on the head of his family, go into baharvatia or self- 
outlawry. This meant that he would with his family leave 
his house and lands, he would claim asylum from some 
neighbouring chief for himself and his adherents and from 
this point of vantage, make inroads on his oppressor's lands 
and do as much damage as he could to them. The personality 
of the self-outlawed man determined the damage done in 
amount and in violence. Public opinion condoned every act 
of his no matter how outrageous. Whatever crimes a. man 
might commit in baharvatia his lands might not be forfeited. 
He himself was regarded as little short of a hero. The self- 


declared outlaw and his followers might be killed and this 
But if he lived 





was a risk they were always ready to take. 
his purpose was gained sooner or later. 
Somewhere about the end of the sixteenth or beginning 
of the seventeenth century the eldest son of Raj Chandra- 
singji of Helvad had a serious difference of opinion with his 
father and appealed to the Mogul official stationed at 
Wadhwan to interfere on his behalf and in the interests of 
what he suggested was the justice of the case. That officer 
either did not see eye to eye with the appellant Prathirajji, 
or deemed it inexpedient to interfere at a time when he had 
so much else on hand. He therefore prevailed upon 
Prathirajji to remain at Wadhwan and take service with 
the Government under his orders. The service offered proved 
congenial to the proud Rajput soldier and in it he performed 
several daring exploits with great credit to himself and no 
small advantage to the Mogul Government. Meanwhile his 
appeal had made no progress; and being an exceedingly self- 
willed man and impatient of any control, he was with great 
difficulty restrained by his chief from coming into collision 
with the authorities. So long as he was kept actively 
employed all went well. With inactivity came ennui and 
petulant acts of insubordination and outbursts of temper. 





While the Mogul authorities were chafing at these, a daring 
attack was made on some troops escorting treasure and the 
treasure was plundered. Prathirajji’s brothers at Helvad, it 
is said, managed to fasten the onus of this crime on him as 
they did not, for reasons of their own, wish him to return to 
Helvad on the death of his father which they expected daily. 
He- was arrested, carried as a prisoner to the provincial 
capital Ahmedabad and cast into prison where he died. His 
two sons Sartanji and Raguji were furious at the indignity 
cast on their father for which they held their uncle Amarsing 
accountable; and as he, just at this time, mounted the gadi 
of Helvad they went into baharvatia against him receiving 
asylum from the Rao of Bhadli. The elder of these two 
princes, Sartanji; was the founder of the city aud State of 
Wankaner. 


Sartanji was no mere vulgar désperado, but a soldier 
and a gentleman who had been driven by injustice to take 
the only course open to him in his age and generation. 
According to his code of morality he had to carry out the 
sacred duty of avenging his father and of getting back his 
rights from the usurper, as he considered him, his uncle of 
Helvad. Without soiling his hands with petty acts of bar- 
barous cruelty and futile destruction, he settled down 
seriously to business. He applied to the Jam for assistance 
and, obtaining it, subdued the Babriyas and Maiyas two clans 
that lived in the hills adjoinmg the present town of 
Wankaner, established himself on the Gadia hill near its 
site and made it the focus of his operations. As circumstances 
seemed to point to the desirability of his having better head- 
quarters than a mere hill stronghold, he selected a command- 
ing position close by, at the junction of the Patalis Volko with 
the- Muchu river, as the site of his capital to be, and built 
there in 1605 the present town of Wankaner. Though he 
made considerable progress in other directions Sartanji 
could not reduce Helvad. His son, Mansingji and his grand- 
son, Raisingji, carried on the feud with Helvad and with as 
little success. But Chandrasingji, the third in descent from 
Sartanji, succeeded in taking Helvad and holding it 
for three years. It was then recovered by its former ruler 
and though once more taken by the grandson of Chandra- 
singji it could not be retained by him. By this time other 
interests supervened and ousted the Helvad feud from the 
place of importance it had held in the minds of the rulers. 
of Wankaner. : 

Four generations of rulers in the seventeenth and five 
more in the eighteenth century brought the history of 
Wankaner down to 1807 when Colonel Walker fixed its 
boundaries permanently. Four more rulers in the nineteenth 
century and we are brought to the accession of its present 
Chief the Raj Saheb Amarsingji who succeeded his father in 
1881 as a child of three. The long minority came to an end 


in 1899 when the Raj Saheb was invested with full adminis- 
trative powers as a Chief of the Second Class. An 
unprecedentedly severe famine proved a rather crucial test of 
He and his state emerged 


his powers of administration. 
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triumphantly from the ordeal. The Raj Saheb in his famine 
campaign showed the greatest wisdom in his system of making 
his Bhayats and ryots the necessary advances of food-grain, 
seed-erain, live stock and implements, at exactly the fitting 
moment, with the result that the area under cultivation both 
during and after the famine did not shrink from the normal— 
a signal instance of what can be done by foresight when 
coupled with thoroughly up to date knowledge of local affairs. 
Wankaner under the enlightened rule of the Raj Saheb 
Amarsingji takes high rank as one of the most progressive 
of the Kathiawar States. As an insurance against famine 
the Raj Saheb has constructed two large irrigation tanks: 
one, three miles west of the capital is called after his 
grandfather the Jasvantsar Tank; the other fifteen miles 
south-east of the city is called the Vinaya Sagar Tank after 
his father, the late Raj Saheb Vinayasingji. The Raj Saheb 


maintains a State paddock for preeding good country-breds 





and Kathiawar horses. Stock is purchased from the paddock 
every year by the Government Army Remount Agents. * The 
Royal Commission on Horse-breeding of 1901 visited the 
paddock and reported highly on its management and on the 
quality of the stock raised. The Raj Saheb takes the liveliest 
interest in education. He has made primary education free. 
He maintains a High School at Wankaner and has established 
scholarships for such of his subjects as are desirous, after 
matriculating, of pursuing a college career in Arts, Engineer- 
ing or Medicine. The Raj Saheb, who is the head of 
a branch of the Jhala Rajputs, is entitled to a salute of 
nine guns. 

His Highness was personally invested with the Order of 
Knight Commander of the Indian Empire by His Imperial 
Majesty. the King Emperor at the Investiture held in 
connection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 
December, 1911. 
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IS Highness Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah, better 
known as the Aga Khan, is the acknowledged 
leader of the Moslem community and a great 
Indian patriot. He has a splendid pedigree 
being descended from Fatima, the only child of 

Mahomed, the Prophet of Islam. His forefathers ruled 

in Egypt for several generations as Caliphs of the 

Bene-Fatimite dynasty. The Caliphs of this dynasty 

contributed to a great degree to restore to Egypt 

some of its ancient prosperity. The foundation of the Univer- 
sity during the time Fatimite Caliplis ruled over the country, 
the famous libraries collected in Cairo during their sovereignty, 
and the learned men who flourished in that period point to it 
as the age in which the literature and arts were cultivated 
with the greatest success, a sure evidence of the internal 
prosperity of the country, due to the enlightened policy of the 
rulers. The Aga Khan's immediate ancestors had filled high 





satrapies in Persia before Hasan Ali Shah, the first Aga Khan, 


came to India and settled in Bombay under the protection 
of the British Government. He was a great favourite of the 
Shah, who gave him his daughter in marriage. 
Fatima's son, Hoosein, having married a daughter of one 
of the rulers of Persia before the time of Mahommed, the Aga 
Khan can trace his descent from the royal house of Persia from 
the most remote, almost pre-historic, times. Before the Aga 
Khan emigrated from Persia he was appointed by Shah Fateh 
Ali Shah to be the Governor-General of the exterisive and 
important province of Kerman. His rule was noted for 
firmness, moderation, and high political sagacity, and he 
succeeded for a long time in retaining the friendship and 
confidence of the Shah, although his career was beset with 
political intrigues and jealousy on the part of rival and court 
favourites and with internal turbulence. At last, however, 
the fate usual to statesmen in oriental countries overtook him, 
and he incurred the displeasure of Fateh Ali Shah. He had 
to fly from Persia and seek protection in British territory, 
preferring to settle down eventually in India, makmg Bombay 
his headquarters. At that period the first Afghan War was at 
its height, and in crossing over from Persia through Afgha- 
nistan the Aga Khan found opportunities of rendering valuable 
services to the British army, and thus cast im his lot for ever 
with the British. A few years later he rendered similar 
conspicuous services in the course of the Sind campaign, when 
his service was utilized by Sir Charles Napier in subduing 
the frontier tribes, & large number of whom acknowledged 
the Aga's authority as their spiritual head. Napier held 
his Moslem ally in great esteem, and entertained a 
very high opinion of his political acumen and chivalry as a 
leader and soldier. The Aga Khan reciprocated the distin- 
guished British Commander’s confidence and friendship by 
giving repeated proof of his devotion and attachment to the 
British Government, and when he finally settled down in India, 
his position as the leader of the large and influential Ismailiah 
section of Mahomedan British subjects, was recognized by the 
Government, and the title of His Highness was conferred on 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Aga Khan, «csi, cc. 





him, with a suitable political pension. From that time until 
his death in 1881, the Aga Khan, while leading the life of a 
peaceful and peacemaking citizen, under the protection of the 
British rule, continued to discharge his sacerdotal functions, 
not only among his followers in India; but towards the more 
numerous communities which acknowledged his religious sway 
in distant countries such as Afghanistan, Khorassan, Persia, 
Arabia, Central Asia, and even distant parts of Syria and 
Morocco. He remained throughout unflinchingly loyal to the 
British Raj, and by his vast and unquestioned influence 
among the frontier tribes on the northern borders of India he 
exercised a control over their unruly and wild passions in 
times of trouble, which proved of invaluable service in the 
several expeditions led by the British arms on the north-west 
frontier of India. He was also the means of checking the 
fanaticism of the more turbulent Mahomedans in British India, 
which in times of internal troubles and misunderstandings 
finds vent in the shape of. religious or political riots. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Aga Khan II. This 
prince continued the traditions and work of his father in a 
manner that won the approbation of the local Government, 
and earned for him the distinction of a Knighthood of the 
Order of the Indian Empire, and a seat in the Legislative 
Council of Bombay. 

Aga khan III, the present Pope of the Ismailiah com- 
mutiny, was the only surviving son of Ali Shah and succeeded 
him on his death in 1885. He was born in 1877, and, under 
the fostering care of his mother, a daughter of the ruling 
house of Persia, has been given not only that religious and 
oriental education which his position as the religious: leader 
of the Ismailiahs made indispensable, but a sound European 


. training, a boon denied to his father and grandfather. This 


blending of the two systems of education has produced the 
happy result of fitting this Moslem Chief, who is generally 
known as the Persian Prince, in an eminent degree both for 
the sacerdotal functions which appertain to his spiritual posi- 
tion, and for those social duties of a great and enlightened 
leader which he is called upon to discharge by.virtue of that 
position. He has travelled in distant parts of the world to 
receive the homage of his followers, and with the object either 
of settling differences or of advancing their welfare by 
pecuniary help and personal advice and guidance. The 
distinction of a Knight Commander of the Indian Empire was 
conferred upon him by Queen. Victoria in 1897, and he has 
received like recognition for his public : services from the 
German Emperor, the Sultan of Turkey, the Shah of Persia, 
and other potentates. fat 

On the occasion of the Coronation of His late Majesty the 
King Emperor Edward VII he was invited as His Majesty’s per- 
sonal guest to take part in the Coronation festivities in London 
and was made a G.C.I.E. He also attended the Coronation of 
His Majesty the present King Emperor and on the occasion of 
the last Coronation Durbar held by His Majesty the King 
Emperor George V he was raised to the dignity of G.C.S.I. 

The Aga Khan has always led a strenuous life and his 
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was introduced, he took the most prominent, active and 
effective part in securing adequate representation for the 
Mahomedans of India in the Councils in proportion to their 
past historical and political importance. He has been a pillar 
of strength to the Moslem cause and his generous contribu- 
universal respect. He has made many pecuniary sacrifices tions to the cause of Moslem education cover a large expendi- 
for the cause and devoted his time and energy to the move- ture. His activities have resulted in liberal movements for 
ments for the regeneration of Islam. He is of opinion that the general progress of the community. He has pointed out 
in due course India would ever hold the greatest place in to his co-religionists the way in which the decay of the 
any scheme of Imperial consolidation though self-government Mahomedan power may be arrested and that is by the creation 
in India is impossible for several generations ; and he insists of a great Central Mahomedan University comparable with the 
that what the people of India have to do is to prove them- Universities of Berlin, Paris and Oxford. His efforts for the 


remarkable activities for the promotion of the welfare of the 
Moslems have earned for him the gratitude and esteem of the 
whole race. The singleness of purpose and the whole-hearted 
devotion with which he has worked for their educational 
progress, social elevation and economic salvation command 
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primary education and he strongly advocated some system of 
universal primary education such as had been adopted by 
advanced States of Europe and Japan. He traces the funda- 
mental cause of the extreme poverty of India to the 
ignorance of the great majority of the people, and 
now for more than a decade he has been strenuously advocating 
the cause of primary as well as technical and scientific 
education. 

The Aga Khan has been the President of the Moslem 
League, a political body, since its inauguration in 1906, and 
he acted as the mouth-piece of the community when a deputa- 


EE 


tion of Moslems from all parts of India waited upon Lord 
Minto at Simla in 1906 to urge the claims of the Moslems 
in the scheme of Council Reforms. He has accepted and 
discharged the responsibilities of a true leader of a great race 
in an exemplary spirit and when the history of Moslems in 
modern India is written, the name of the Aga Khan will loom 
largely in it. In fact he is the maker of modern Indian 
Moslems' history and the part he has played as an Indian 
patriot and as a loyal citizen of the Empire, is unquestionably 
most honourable and successful and will certainly act as an 
inspiring example to future generations. 
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N October, 1870, the late Earl of Mayo held a 
Durbar at Ajmer and proposed that a Raj- 
kumar College should be established at 
Ajmer where the sons of Ruling Chiefs 
and the nobles should receive such an 

education as would fit them for their high posi- 







tion and important duties in life. To this 
proposal the Chiefs of Rajputana most liber- 
ally responded. The College was opened for 


the reception of boys in October, 1875, and the first boy to join 
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was His Highness the late Maharaja Mangal Singh of 
Alwar. 

The foundation stone of the College building was laid on 
the 5th January, 1878, by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Alfred Lyall, 
then the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, and 
the opening ceremony was performed by His Excellency the 
Earl of Dufferin, on the 7th November, 1885. Classes were 
held in the main building foy the first time on the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1885. 


Though junior to the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, in point 


of age the Mayo College has always been regarded as the 
premier of the four Chiefs’ Colleges, and earned from His 
Excellency Lord Lytton the title of the Eton of India. The 
number of admissions up to July, 1911, was 581, of whom 197 
are now on the College rolls. The total includes the ruling 
Chiefs of Alwar, Barwani, Bharatpur, Bikanir, Dewas 
(Senior), Dholpur, Dungarpur, Faridkote, Indore, Jaisulmer, 
Jhalawar, Karauli, Kotah, Manipur, Narsingarh, Panna, 
Sachin and Tehri and the heirs-apparent of Banswara, Baoni, 
Bharatpur, Dewas (Junior), Jhalawar, Kashmir, Cooch Behar, 
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Lunawada, Nagod, Partabgarh, Sailana, Shahpura, Tonk and 
Yuvaraj of Mysore, a list of illustrious names of which the 
College may justly be proud. 

The chief recruiting ground is Rajputana, but boys also 
come from Central India, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad, Kashmir and Sikkim, 
which have thus benefitted by the original liberality of the 
Rajputana Chiefs in establishing the College. 

The College is governed by a General Council of which 
His Excellency the Viceroy is President and the Hon’ble the 
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Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana is V ice-President. 
Among its members are:—(1) the Ruling Chiefs of Rajputana 
who contributed to the endowment fund before the re-organi- 
zation of the College, and their successors ; (2) any other 
Ruling Chief nominated by His Excellency the Viceroy, pro- 
vided he has subscribed Rs. 10,000 to one of the four Chiefs’ 
Colleges and has a son or ward being educated at any of 
these ; (3) the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India ; (4) the Inspector of Imperial Service Troops ; 
(6) the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; (6) five Political 
Officers from Rajputana to be nominated by the Hon’ble the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana ; (7) one Poli- 
tical Officer from Central India, to be nominated by the 
Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India ; 
(8) the Joint Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Educational Department ; (9) such other members as His 
‘Excellency the Viccroy may see fit to nominate ; (10) the 
Principal of the Mayo College, ex-officio Secretary. 

There is also a Working Committee consisting of not more 
than ten Ruling Chiefs elected by ballot from the members 
of the General Council, the Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara, 
and one Political Officer from Central India. The members 
serve for two years and are eligible for re-election. 
to the control of the Vice-President and the Working Com- 
mittee, the ordinary business of the College is conducted by 
the Principal. 

The Principal, Vice-Principal and the four English 
Assistant Masters are English Public School and University 
men, and the eight Indian Assistant Masters are all men 
of educational experience and high qualifications. 

The aim of the College is to impart a liberal education 
on the lines, as far as may be, of the English Public Schools. 
Games are consequently an important and integral part of 
the College life. Cricket, football, tennis, and physical drill 
are compulsory. Boys are also encouraged to bring horses 
and there is a College Squadron, which in 1905 had the 
honour of providing an escort for Their Royal Highnesses the 
: Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The College curriculum leads up to a Diploma which is 
common to all the four Chiefs’ Colleges. The Diploma 
Examination is conducted every year by officers in the Indian 
Educational Service selected by the Government of India for 


Subject- 





this purpose. The Diplomas granted by the Chiefs’ Colleges 
are recognized by the Government of India and the Allahabad 
and Punjab Universities (but not by the Bombay University) 
as equivalent to the Entrance Examination Certificates. A 
Post Diploma Course extending over three years has been 
sanctioned ac this College as an experiment for five years from 
April 1907. The Higher Diploma granted at the end of the 
third year has been recognized by the Government of India as 
a qualification equivalent to the B.A. degree for service under 
the Government of India, and by some of the Local Govern- 
ments, with certain important restrictions. 

The beautiful main building is built of white marble in 
the Hindu-Saracenic style and an annexe built of the same 
material has lately been added to it. The former was designed 
by Major Maunt, R.E., and the latter by Colonel Sir Swinton 
Jacob, and both were built by the Government of India at a 
cost of some six lakhs. 

There are nine boarding houses built by different States 
in Rajputana, whilst the tenth, the Ajmer House, was built 
by the Government of India for the accommodation 
of boys from Ajmer-Merwara and of those from States 
which have no boarding houses of their own. Another 
large house is being built by the College for the last mentioned 
class. 

The Kashmir Durbar have built a house in the College 
Park for the residence of Rajkumar Hari Singh and a house 
has also been built by the Hathwa Raj. Im addition there are 
four houses for the Principal and English staff. Two dis- 
tinguished old boys, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and His Highness the Maharao of Kotah, have recently made 
munificent gifts to the College, the former presenting a magni- 
ficent Cricket; Pavilion and Guest House, and the latter a Sani- 
tarium and Nurses’ Quarters of the most approved style, and 
equipped in every respeot. 

The first Principal of the Mayo College was Colonel Sir 
Oliver St. John, K.C.S.l In- 1878 Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) W. Loch, C.I.E., was appointed: Principal, and was 


‘succeeded in 1908 by the present Principal, Mr. C. W. 


Waddington, C.I.E., M.V.O. 

Since its re-organisation in 1902, the College has made 
very rapid progress and the number on the rolls has risen from 
49 in April 1903 to 200 in May 1911. 
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+ JHE foundation-stone of this College was laid on 
Ar: April 25th, 1868, by Colonel W. W. Ander- 
son, the then Political Agent in Kathiawar, 
and the building was formally opened on 
December 16th, 1870, by His Excellency 
Sir Seymour FitzGerald, Governor of Bombay. The 
College therefore has the honour of being the senior 
of the four Indian Chiefs’ Colleges in point of age, the 
Mayo College following its lead in 1872 and the 
Daly and Aitchison Colleges some years later. Previous to its 
inception the young Chiefs for whom it is intended had 
received their education, when they had the benefit of any 
at all, from private tutors at home, and it is much to the 
credit of the Kathiawar Chiefs that they were the first body 
of Chiefs in India to see the necessity for a change. The 
College opened in 1870 with 17 Kumars, the first to join 
being His Highness the late Maharajah of Bhavnagar, 
G.C.S.L, who was destined in time to become the most 
princely of its benefactors, though in this respect he has been 
ably seconded by his son, the present Maharajah, His 
Highness Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I. During the 40 years 
of its existence nearly 300 Kumars have had or are still 
having their education within its walls, tho highest num- 
bers in one year, 47, being reached a year or two ago, 
and the numbers at present in residence being 42. ` Natur- 
ally, during all these years the majority of pupils has 
been drawn from Kathiawar, where the number of jurisdic- 
tional States is quite 150. Some of the latter, however, are 
very small, and for the Kumars of such States cheaper educa- 
tional institutions have been provided in the Talukdari 
Girassia School at Wadhwan and the Girassia College at 
Gondal. Indeed, during the last 40 years almost all the 
most important States in Kathiawar have always sent their 
Heirs and Cadets to the Rajkumar Oollege. In addition 
to this there have nearly always been recruits from the 
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Deccan and Gujarat States, which have thus profited by 
the original liberality of the Kathiawar Chiefs in founding 
the College. The College is governed by a Council in 
which the majority of the members are Chiefs of Kathiawar, 
who are elected by their own body, His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay being President. The Principal and 
Vice-Principal are English Public School and University 
men and the six Assistant Masters are all Indians of high 
qualifications. The curriculum leads up to a diploma 
which is common to all four Chiefs’ Colleges, the examina- 
tion for which is held annually by officers in the Indian 
Educational Service, who are specially selected by Govern- 
ment for this purpose, and changed every second or third 
year. The standard of the Diploma Examination is on 
the whole considerably higher than that of the average 
University Entrance Examination. Of late years a Post- 
Diploma Course has been added, leading up to an examina- 
tion which ranks with those for B.A. at an Indian Univer- 
sity. The life of tho boys at the Rajkumar College is 
based on the pattern of the English Public School. Such 
a venture was an unheard-of experiment in India when it 
was set on foot in 1870, and it has only been possible to 
bring the Oollege into lime with its prototype Slowly and 
Not that the ultimate goal is reached yet. 
But there are signs that it is being approached. Any 
success that the College has met with is largely duo to the 
tact of Mr. Chester Macnaghten, its first Principal, who 
with infinite patience prepared the way and thus lightened 
the work of his successors in office. He was succeeded in 
1896 by Mr. C. W. Waddington, O.LE., who, on his appoint- 
ment to the Mayo College in 1903, was followed by the 
present Principal, Mr. C. Mayne. The College possesses 
fine and complete buildings and is equipped with every 
necessity for the intellectual and physical education of its 


pupils. 
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HER HIGHNESS THE BEGAM OF BHOPAL 
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MONGST the Coronation honours there were 
few that were more worthily conferred, and 
perhaps none that: Was more keenly appre- 
ciated, than that which fell to the share of 
Her Highness the Begam of Bhopal. Admission 

to the Imperial Order of the Crown of India is a 
distinction that has up till now been sparingly 
conferred, and the honour attached to it is conse- 
quently the greater. Amongst the few Indian ladies 
who have been similarly distinguished was the late Nawab 
Shah Jahan Begam, the mother of the present Begam, a 
coincidence which we believe, unique in the history of the 
Order. Apart from her personal merits, the mere fact that 
Ter Highness is the hereditary ruler of Bhopal entitles her 
to the highest consideration at the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, for she is the Chief of a State which not only has never 
taken up arms against the Paramount Power, but which in 
times of stress and danger, has never hesitated to support and 
assist that Power to the utmost of its capacity. 





Her Highness was called to the gadi of Bhopal in 
June 1901, on the death of her mother Nawab Shah Jahan 
Begam. Her husband, the Nawab consort, who had been 
granted the title of Nazirudaula Sultan Dula Thtisham-ul- 
Mulk Alijah, died suddenly in 1902. He belonged to the 
same clan as Her Highness, and was a descendant of Sardar 
Mir Kuli Khan, a brother of Khan Muhammad Khan, great- 
grandfather of the founder of the State. The marriage took 

place in 1874. In 1904 Her Highness made the haj or 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In 1905 she was presented to Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at Indore 
and received the G.C.I.E. from the hands of the Prince. She 
has three sons, Muhammad Nasr-ul-lah Khan, born 4th Decem- 
ber, 1876, Sahibzada, Colonel Obaid-ul-lah Khan, born 
3rd November, 1878 and Mahomed Hamid-ul-lah Khan, born 
9th September, 1894. As the ruler of Bhopal, she enjoys 
the title of Her Highness Nawab Begam and receives a salute 
of nineteen guns in British India and twenty-one guns within 
the limits of the State. Her Highness personally conducts the 
administration of the State, assisted "by her eldest son, the 
Sahibzada. 

Bhopal being a first class State, the Chief has full powers 
in all administrative matters, both judicial and administra- 
tive, including the power to pass the death sentence. Her 
Highness is assisted in the administration by two principal 
Ministers, one of whom has charge of Revenue and the other 
of Judicial matters. There are besides three Councils namely, 
the Privy Council with powers of general supervision, the 
Finance Council, and the Legislative Council. The spirit of 
the British Codes is always followed in framing laws for the 
State though not without reference to local requirements. The 
final court of appeal in all matters is the Begam. The 
Military Forces of the State have since 1905 been placed in 
charge of Her Highness’ second son, Sahibzada Colonel Obaid- 
ul-lah Khan, who has done much since he assumed command 


E E 


io improve, the Army. : The force, consists of Regulars and 
Irregulars, and the Imperial Service Cavalry numbering 1,878 
of all ranks. In 1892 the Victoria. Lancers regiment of the 
Imperial Service Cavalry was formed. This Regiment is com- 
manded personally by Her, Highness’ second son and is highly 
efficient. Her Highness’ personal bodyguard is a magnificent 
body of men: In matters`of education Her Highness is following 
the liberal policy of her reverét mother, Shah Jahan Begam 
and is making strenuous efforts to promote education. In 
order to place educational facilities in. the way of all classes 
of Her Highness' subjects, no fees are charged in.any of the 
State schools of which there are about ninety in the territory. 
Her Highness takes special interest in female education and 
she took a recent opportunity to enunciate her views at some 
length in an eloquent and thoughtful speech. It is 
gratifying to know that Her“ Highness’ efforts are 
beginning to bear fruit. In addition to the institutions started 
by her predecessors Her present Highness opened in the year 
1903 the Afexandra School for the special benefit of sons of 
Sardars. This school has been placed in charge of a European 
principal. Her Highness also established a Medical School 
in memory of her daughter Asaf Jahan, in which instruction 
is given in the Indian system, as well as the modern system 
of Medicine and Surgery. She has further inaugurated an 
Arts School to instruct widows and destitute women in useful 
professions and thus assist them in maintaining. their self- 
respect. Her Highness pays special attention to Public Works 
and during the last twelve years several important projects 
have been completed costing immense sums of money. Among 
these may be mentioned the splendid water-works supplying 
the whole Bhopal city and its suburbs which cost eighteen 
lakhs ; the Taj-ul-Masjid, sixteen lakhs ; the large tent and 
furniture store house at Jahangirabad over two lakhs; the 
Lansdowne Hospital for Women Rs. 28,000, the: Imperial Ser- 
vice Cavalry Lines, five lakhs : the new Central Jail, one 
and a half lakhs; and metalled roads costing eighteen lakhs. 
The Masjid mentioned above was commenced by the late Shah 
Jahan Begam whose heartfelt desire it was that Bhopal should 
possess at least one great mosque of surpassing grandeur. It 
is modelled on the plan of the famous mosque at Delhi. The 
main hall with its inter-arched roof, broad facade, and great 
courtyard form an imposing whole. i s 


Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam has now completed eleven 
years of her reign, and during this period she has proved | 
herself to be a ruler of no ordinary capacity. In spite of the 
restriction of the purdah she has kept herself in close touch 
with every branch of her administration. She has herself 
been the originator of the many reforms which have marked 
her administration, and which, but for her personal energy and 
determination, could never have been accomplished. "Though 
in no sense narrow-minded, Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam is a 
true Mussulman, a staunch and stern upholder of the tenets of 
her faith and a firm believer in the efficacy of religious training 
for the young. She earnestly desires the progress of her com- 
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1 am heartily grateful to His Imperial Majesty for the priceless 
gift (a hair of the Prophet’s beard) with which he has honoured 
me—and even this is a proof of the greatest kindness and 
broad-mindedness of our Emperor and his Government and of 
the confidence that is reposed in the ruling Chiefs of India 
that they can travel in foreign countries, meet foreign poten- 
tates and derive great benefits and valuable experience from 


munity, but it must be progress along the lines of orthodoxy. 
The very special respect in which she is held both in India 
and elsewhere is due, in no small degree, to this aspect cf 
her life. Though a vigorous advocate of social reform there 
are two points in which she differs from the common type of 
social reformer. The first is that she does not borrow her 
ideas from other people. Whatever they may be, her theories 
are her own, and she has a way cf holding on to them with 
considerable tenacity. The second is that she not only has 


travelling abroad. I was most gladly permitted to go to 
Constantinople to see His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of 
Turkey and on all occasions our Emperor’s Ambassador made 


theories but she endeavours to put them into practice. The 
girls’ schools in Bhopal are a practical proot of her real 
interest in female education. She was among the first to 

call attention to the decadence of the Yunani system 
of medicine, and at the same time, she cpened a 
school in her own State fcr the traming of 
practitioners. She believes that great P. 
advantages are to be derived by s = 
the formation of social clubs 
for purdah ladies, and she 
has actually founded in 4 
Bhopal a club of this SS 
description. Another N 
of her pet - pro- 
jects is the 
formation of a 
University for 
the sons of ; 
Indian Jay 
chiefs. She 
wo Ulcers 
doubtless, 
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to do so; 
and ‘if an OS 
attempt is i S 
ever made to XS à 
give practical A EN 
effect to her 
proposal, it will 
certainly ^ receive 
her hearty co-opera- 
tion. Even those who 
may be out of sympathy 
with the object she has in 
view, can hardly fail to admire 
the pluck and determination with 
which she pursues it. In spite of the 
heavy work which her administrative 
duties and her many outside interests have entailed * 
upon her, she has found time to acquire many accom- 
plishments. She is an expert needle- 
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woman, she sketches in both oils and NAWAB SAHEB MUHAMMAD NASR-UL-LAH KHAN, struck me forcibly 


water-colours, she has written and 
published several books, and she keeps herself informed in, 
and is ready to converse upon, all the leading topics of the day. 
Her visit to England last year was the first ever undertaken 
by a ruler of the State. She is a great and earnest supporter 
of the proposed Moslem University and has given a munificent 
donation towards the University funds. 

Her Highness, in the course of a speech at a meeting of the 
Ladies’ Club, Bhopal, on the 29th February, said:—“ In Con- 
stantinople T had the honour of an interview with His Imperial 
Majesty th: Sultan of Turkey and his consort the Sultana and 
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The Heir-apparent, 


most suitable arrangements with every care and fore- 


thought for my position. 
At this very place I told you, while saying good- 


SS, bye, some ten months ago, that the principal 








object of my journey to Europe was to see 
the advancement and culture of the 
: West with my own eyes, and to 
SCH do some service to my race and 
my country aided by the 
lessons I might learn 
there. I hope that by 
God's grace you will 
find in my actions 
a reflection of the 
experience I 
have gained 
there, but in 
order that 
my actions" 
and  endea- 
yours may 
be attended 
with un- 
qualifi e d 
success, it is 
very neces- 
sary that 
education 
should spread 
iar and wide 
in my State. 
In the course of 
my travels I saw 
various countries and 
various systems of 
government. I also met 
a fairly large number of 
the people and tried to study 
their ways and habits and their 
standard of living. I saw great works 
of publie utility and many evidences of 
comfort and lucury. The prosperity of the different 
countries, the high standard of agriculture, the 
evidences of immense wealth—all these 
In the people of 
these countries I found culture, 
refinement, liberty, patriotism, courage and real sympathy for 
their fellow-beings. For studying,all these things I was vouch- 
safed great facilities in the course of my stay in England and 
it was there of all places that I benefited most by staying. 
All these good qualities were to be found not only in grown-up 
men or boys of fairly advanced age, but were also noticeable 
in children. k 
You will thus see that I did not waste my time during 
my travels but always kept in view the aim and object with 
which I started. I cannot on this occasion describe to you all 
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that I saw and did, but you will later on hear from me from 
time to time the account of the things I saw and the experi- 
ences I gained. Just now I only wish to say this: that the 
great qualities of the Western nations, their expanding wealth 
and their swift progress in all the walks of life are all due to 
the women of these countries being well educated and to the 
training they impart to their children. From the palaces of 
kings and noblemen down to the humble cottages of the 
labourers in the field, you find everywhere evidence of the 
noticeable training the children receive at their mothers’ knees. 
By the time the children are 9 or 10 years of age, they have 
gone through a course of training, the influence of which lasts 
from the cradle to the graye. 

Educate yourself therefore and follow the tenets of Islam 
strictly—if you wish to improve your condition and to achieve 
successes in this world. We must thank God that the British 
Government is also extremely desirous of spreading education 
while there is no wish dearer than this to the heart of our 
Emperor. If we neglected these opportunities, we will have 
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The little State extended to Colonel Goddard and his force the 
friendliest welcome, and did everything possible to facilitate 
their subsequent march to Bombay. This display of friend- 
ship was entirely spontaneous. "The State was, at that time, 
under no obligation to the English and the Nawab had every 
reason for believing that his conduci would involve him in 
serious difficulties with the neighbouring Mahratta Chiefs. Sub- 
sequent events showed that he was not mistaken and as a 
consequence of his good faith a large number of the villages 
and fields surrounding his capital were plundered. Indeed, 
the Mahrattas never forgave Bhopal for its action on this 
occasion. Some thirty years later, the State was invaded by 
the combined armies of Scindia and Nagpur. The defence of 
the Bhopal citadel in the year 1819 is one of the most remark- 
able military achievements recorded in the annals of Indian 
warfare. ` The hero of this memorable Siege was Nawab Wazir 
Muhammad Khan, who ruled the State from 1808 to 1816. 
Wazir had but 6,000 men at his disposal, while the besieging 
force numbered no less than 70,000. In the face of terrible 
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only ourselves to blame for the incalculable loss we shall suffer. 
I have returned after my travels a greater believer in the 
justice, peace and freedom of the British Empire.” ; 

Her Highness is the tenth in descent from Sirdar Dost 
Muhammad Khan who founded the State in the year 1726. 
Dost Muhammad was a Pathan of noble family who migrated 
to India in 1696 and after a distinguished military career 
under Aurangzebe, was appointed Subhadar of a district which 
now forms part of the Bhopal State. On the death. of the 
Emperor, he contrived, amid the confusion which followed 
the event, to make himself independent. Dost Muhammad 
was not only a valiant and dashing soldier, but an astute 
statesman ; and, when he died im 1726, he left to his son and 
successor a compact and well-established principality. In 
1778 Colonel Goddard made his famous march-from Bengal 
to Bombay, in the course of which he passed through 
Bhopal. Every effort had. been made by the Mahrattas 
to render the Nawab hostile to the English. But he had 
promised his assistance, and he remained true to his word. 


i NAWABZADA HAMID-UL-LAH KHAN OF BHOPAL, 


privations the little garrison held ont for nine whole months, 
and when at the end of this period the siege was raised, Wazir 
had not two hundred fighting men left. This gallant warrior 
made many efforts to bring about an alliance with the British 
Government. But the policy of the latter was one of strict 
non-interference, and the Nawab’s overtures were systemati- 
cally rejected. Nevertheless, his loyalty to, and admiration 
for, the British Raj was never shaken, and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of giving practical proof of his sincerity. With the 
advent of Lord Hastings the policy of non-interference was 
reversed, and Bhopal, under Wazir’s successor, Nazar 
Muhammad Khan, was one of the first States in India to 
conclude an alliance with the Paramount Power. In the 
year 1818, after the final subjugation of the Pindaris, in 
which task Nazar Muhammad had rendered valuable assist- 
ance, the treaty of friendship was signed, and from that day to . 
this its conditions have been faithfully and honourably 
observed. The unflinching loyalty of the Sikandar Begam 
and the signal services she rendered to the British during the 
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troubles of 1857 are familiar to all who have studied the 
events of that momentous year. For nearly a quarter of a 
century this remarkable lady guided the destinies of the State. 
She died in 1868, leaving behind her a name that will long 
be held in honourable remembrance as well on account of her 
splendid loyalty to the English in their hour of need, as on 
account of the wisdom and beneficence which she displayed in 
the administration of her territory. The traditions of the State 
were worthily maintaimed by her daughter Nawab Shah Jahan 
Begam, and they continue to be maintained in a no less worthy 
manner by her grand-daughter, the present ruler. 

Bhopal history furnishes conspicuous illustrations of the 
capacity of Oriental womanhood in administration. Reference 
has been made to the mother and grandmother of Her High- 
ness the present Begam. They were both endowed with 
remarkable powers of control and initiative. Here is a pen- 
three of Her 
Highness  forerunners, the 
Begams  Kudsia, Sikandar, 
and Shah Jahan represent- 
ing the three immediately 
preceding generations. The 
artist is Major Charters 
Macpherson who was Poli- 
tical Agent in Bhopal im 
1854. “The grandmother 
and mother ride, spear, and 
shoot grandly or have been 
used to do so. . . . The 
Regent (Sikandar) is a 
wonderful woman in the way 
of Government talks 
exactly in her way like the 
fastest European woman you 
may happen to know, for 


picture of 


example, mixing politics 
with her personalities. 
I happened to say some- 


what emphatically that every- 
thing depended on the way a 
system was worked, on the 
“Umal,” that everything in 
fact was “umal,” and wished 
you had seen how she turned 
to her two ministers (Jamil- 
uddin Khan and Lala Kishen 
Ram) sitting dumb some way 
off, and cried ‘Gentlemen, do 
you hear, that’s for you. 
“umal” is everything. . 3 
She shows a fine Elizabethan taste in the choice of her officers 
of State.” In recognition of her invaluable services during the 
Mutiny, Sikandar Begam was recognised as the ruling Chief of 
the State which she had administered as Regent. On her death 
in 1868 her daughter Shah Jahan Begam was invested as ruler 
of Bhopal, her daughter, the present Begam, being at the same 
time recognised as heir-apparent. Shah Jahan at once pro- 
ceeded to follow in her mother’s footsteps and continue the 
reforms in the administration. She had on the death of her 
husband come out of the purdah. Both Sikandar Begam and 
Shah Jahan Begam had the G.C.S.T. conferred on them. The 
first occasion of a Viceroy visiting the State was in 1891 in 
the time of Lord Lansdowne. Since then the rulers of Bhopal 
have been exempted from presenting a nuzzer in the interviews 
with the Viceroy. Lord Elgin in 1895 and Lord Curzon in 
1899 also paid visits to Bhopal. 
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CHILDREN OF NAWABZADA COLONEL OBAID-UL-LAH KHAN, 
The Grandchildren of Her Highness. 


Bhopal is next to Hyderabad the most important Maho- 
medan State in India. It has an area of about 7,000 square 
miles. The name of the State is pronounced Bhupal by the 
Hindus and its most probable derivation is from Bhupala, a 


king. The population which numbered close on a million in 


"the census of 1891, was reduced to less than 7 lakhs in 1901 


owing to the two great famines which marked the end of the 
last century and the commencement of the present, and the 
effects of which have not even yet disappeared. Plague first» 
appeared in Bhopal in the year 1903 and it was then owing 
to the example set by Her Highness’ sons who were them- 
selves inoculated that the general population took to the pro- 
phylactic. ` The total normal income of the State is over 
thirty lakhs, the principal sources of revenue being land, 
customs, tribute, excise and stamps. The State coined its own 
silver and copper money till 1899 when the mints were closed 
and the British rupee was 
adopted as the standard coin. 
Among the reforms instituted 
by Shah Jahan Begam was a 
plane-table survey. A regular 
revenue survey is now in 
progress. 

The famous Tope at 
Sanchi erected in the third 
century B.C. with its magni- 
ficent railmg and finely 
carved gateways, and a fine 
old temple and dam at Bhoj- 
pur, are the prineipal objects 
of archeological importance 
in the State. The material 
used in the Sanchi Tope is 
the magnificent standstone 
found in several parts of the 
State, which has been largely 
used in the construction of 
buildings up to the present 
time since the third century 
before Christ. Other minerals 
found in the State are lime 
which is worked to a small 
extent at Ginnurgarh, and 
iron stone. Jhamar village has 
long been famous for the iron 
made there which is even now 
preferred to imported iron for 
some purposes. The stone used 
is a rich haematite which is 
Ç smelted with charcoal. 

Two great lines of railway traverse the State, the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway which runs for about 78 miles 
through it, and the Bhopal-Ujjain line which connects with 
the Rajputana-Malwa lie at Uj jain. The Darbar in 1885 
contributed fiftv lakhs of rupees towards the construction of 
the section from Bhopal to Ttarsi, which is called the Bhopal 
State Railway, while a contribution of twenty-two lakhs was 
made to the Bhopal-Uj jain section. These lines have been of 
the greatest commercial and economic value to the subjects of 
the State, and have contributed vastly to the development: of 


trade and industry. In addition to the railways several miles 


of metalled roads traverse the country and are maintained at 
the cost of the Darbar. 


hg A State Postal system affords faci- 
lities of communication and Imperial post offices exist at 
Bhopal and Sehore towns combined with telegraphic offices and 
at several other places without telegraph offices. ^ So far, 
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Opium manufacture has provided the principal indus- 
trial occupation and commercial activity of the State. 
The land tenure of the State is based on the principle 
of absolute State proprietorship and the cultivators 
have the right only to cultivate as long as they 
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most picturesquely situated between three great lakes, from the 
borders of which it rises tier on tier, the mass of houses every- 
where being variegated by gardens of large, shady trees. In the 
centre rises the noble Jama Masjid with its tall dark-red minaret 


crowned with glittering golden spikes. here are no anti- 





KHAN BAHADUR MUNSHI ISRAR 
HUSAN KHAN, Judicial Minister, 


pay the assessment. The average size of a holding is 
about thirteen acres. 

The capital city is Bhopal. Tt is situated on a sandstone 
ridge about 1,652 feet above the sea level and occupies with 
its suburbs a total area of eight square miles. The city is 


CAPT. AMIR AHMED, M.V.O., 
Bhopal Lancers, 


quarian remains of note in the city. There are two guest- 
houses for European visitors and four serais and two dharam- 
shalas for others. The city proper is divided into six chowkies, 
the most important of which is inhabited by bankers and 
merchants. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharajah of Chhatarpur. 





IS Highness Maharaja Vishwanath Singh, 
Sahib Bahadur, of Chhatarpur, one of the 
principal Native (Sanad) States in the 
Bundelkhand Agency of Central India, was 
born in August, 1866. He was educated at 

the Rajkumar College, Nowgong, and subsequently 

under the tutorship of Sir (then Mr.) Theodore 

Morison, now Member of the India Council. He 

married a. daughter of His Highness the Mahendra 

Maharaja of Orchha, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., but has no issue. He is 

an educated and enlightened Chief, and is specially mterested 

in religious, philosophical and antiquarian subjects. His 
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ments of antiquity and makes it his constant care to see them 
preserved from the ravages of time. 

The town of Chhatarpur was founded by the famous 
Chhatrasal of Panna in 1707. It was a part of the Panna 
State up to the time of Maharaja Hindupati, who nominated 
his second son, Aniruddh Singh, as his successor, to the 
exclusion of his eldest.son, Sarnet Singh. The latter there- 
upon retired to the Laundi Pargana, his Jagir. After his 
death, his Dewan, Kunwar Sone Shah Pawar, who was 
related to him, seized the Jagir about 1785, and considerably 
enlarged its boundaries by his military prowess. He was 


confirmed in his possession of Chhatarpur, thus carved out by 
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RAJNAGAR PALACE, CHHATARPUR. 
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Highness has spent large sums of money in restoring and 
conserving the ancient monuments which abound in the State. 
The far-famed Khajraho temples are among the wonders of 
India, forming as they do a magnificent group, some of the 
temples being ascribed to the eighth and even the sixth century 
by competent authorities, who have declared them to be 
probably the finest group of the type in the whole of the 
Indian continent. These temples have been lately repaired at 
considerable cost and are well worth a visit. The Man and 
Rajgarh palaces are also interesting buildings, while there 
are other beautiful palaces at Chhatarpur and Rajnagar. 
His Highness takes considerable pride in these grand monu- 


him from Panna and its adjoining States, first by Ali 
Bahadur of Banda and then in 1806 by the British Govern- 
ment. On Sone Shah’s death his eldest son, Pratap Singh, 
was recognised as his successor by a Sanad of 1817, while 
the remaining four sons obtaimed shares which reverted to 
the State on their death. Pratap Singh was a powerful ruler. 
He died without leaving any issue and the State escheated to 
the British Government, but was continued to his nephew’s 
son, whom he had adopted as his own, Jagat Raj, under a 
new Sanad of 1854, in consideration of the loyalty and 
fidelity of the family. From 1854 to 1863 the State was 
administered by Pratap Singh's second Rani, and from 1863 
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to 1867 it was under British superintendence. In the latter 
year Jagat Raj was given powers of administration but he 
did not live long to enjoy them. He died shortly after, 
leaving an only infant son, the present Chief, aged 14 months 
only. The State, therefore, came once again under British 
supervision and remained so up to 1887 (the Dowager Rani 
acting as Regent for two years from 1876-1878), when the 
young Raja, Viswanath Singh, was given full administrative 
powers with the title of Maharaja, conferred on him as a 
personal distinction. His Highness is entitled to a salute of 
eleven guns. The State has its own laws, police and military 
forces and pays no tribute either to the British Government 
or to any other State. 

Chhatarpur adjoins the Hamirpur district of the United 
Provinces and the Damoh district of the Central Provinces, 
and is connected with the Harpalpur and the Mahoba stations 
of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, by means of metalled 
roads each 34 miles long. The Nowgong Cantonment is only 
19 miles from the capital town. The area of the State is 1,118 
square miles, the population a little over 1,67,000, and gross 
revenue over five lakhs of rupees a year. The language 
spoken by the people is Bundelkhandi, which is a dialect of 
Hindi, but Hindi and Urdu are the Court languages. The 
State has four Tahsils, six Police Stations, two Imperial Post 
Offices with one combined Post and Telegraph Office, and half 
a dozen resthouses, namely, the State Guest-house at Chhatar- 
pur, and the Imperial Public Works Department Inspection 
Bungalows at Chhatarpur, Doni, Malehra, Ganj and Shah- 
ghat. The chief exports are ghee, tal and betel-leaves, and 
chief imports, piece-goods, rice, salt, sugar and tobacco. The 
wild and hilly pargana of Deora boasts of natural scenery 
some of which is attractively picturesque, and the State, 
though small, is an interesting and important one. 


There is an Anglo-Vernacular School at Chhatarpur 
teaching up to the eighth standard, and 22 rural schools. The 
want of girls’ schools has been noticed by the Chief and 


may be expected to be shortly met. An interesting. experi- 
ment which is being tried in the State is the Kanjar Settlement 
at Dharampur, which was started in 1901 under the orders 
of the Government of India, with a view to induce settled 


habits among the nomad tribe of Kanjars. The Ohhatarpur 
Durbar readily responded to the suggestions made to them, and 
assigned sufficient land to start the colony, which has since 
then been increased to nearly double the original area. 
There are over forty Kanjar families at the settlement which 
has proved successful. "There is not much serious crime 
among the general population but special steps have occa- 
sionally to be taken against the Nats and other cattle thieves. 

Two institutions, an annual industrial exhibition and a 
Cattle Show, have been established by His Highness with a 
view to stimulate the economic development of the State. 
Speaking at their opening last year, His Highness made a 
speech in which he expressed his determination to advance 
industry and commerce in his State. 

Speaking at a banquet given in honour of a distinguished 
visitor last year, His Highness observed with just pride that 
his part of the country, though backward in other respects, 
was second to none in loyalty to the Government of India. 
His Highness, as a mark of loyalty to the Suzerain Power, 
sanctioned the remission of nearly two lakhs of land revenue 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the assump- 
tion of the Government of India by the Crown. 

His Highness has expressed his intention to effect reforms 
in nearly all important branches of the administration. In 
reviewing the report submitted to him for last year, he has 
supported the Dewan’s proposal to establish a small Legislative 
Council for the State to overhaul the Statute-book. A Munici- 
pality was created for the capital town in 1908 and it is 
proposed to introduce the elective principle in a short time. 
Vigorous measures are being undertaken to place the finances 
on a sound and progressive footing. "There is considerable 
room for expansion of the revenues of the State if judiciously 
administered. 

The Dewan is Pandit Shyam Behari Misra, M.A., of 
Lucknow, who took charge of his office only in July last year. 
The Pandit belongs to an ancient family of Kanyakubja 
Brahmins of Oudh. He had a brilliant academic career and 
is a distinguished member of the Provincial Civil Service of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. He is an accom- 
plished writer of Hindi prose and verse. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


aja Tukoji Rao Puar of Dewas (Senior), 





HE Rulers of Dewas State Senior belong to 
one of the few ancient dynasties of India and 
directly represent a house which, in the last 
2,000 years, has produced Kings and Princes 
whose fame and name will ever stand memor- 

able in the annals of Bharatvarsha (India). The 

greatest of these Parmar Kings and Princes is the 
renowned King of Ujjain (Malwa), the great 

Vikramaditya. 





After the conquest of Malwa by the Musalmans, the - 


different branches of the Pawar House left the country and 
migrated into different parts of India to try their fortunes 
and carve out principalities elsewhere. 

After the conquest of Malwa from the Mahomedans by 
the Marathas or practically the whole of the country between 
the Chambal and Narbada, Dewas and Dhar with their 
respective districts fell to the lot of Tukoji Rao and Udaji Rao 
respectively. Tukoji Rao got the title of “ Pratinidhi ” 
(Viceroy or Governor) from Emperor Shahu, and he was 
generally known im these parts as Subhadar (Governor). 
While he was encamped at Ajmere in 1751, owing to a sudden 
storm the pole of the tent he was sitting in fell on his 
head, and so died the founder of the Dewas State. 

He had no son and therefore his widow adopted her 
nephew (Tukoji Rao's elder brother Krishnaji Rao’s son) 
under the style of Maharaja Krishnaji Rao I. He died in 
1789 and was succeeded by his elder brother’s (Ruler of 
Supa State's) son under the name Tukoji Rao IL. The 
most historical event in his reign was the conclusion of 
the treaty of 1818 with the Hon’ble the East India Com- 
pany. In consequence of this treaty Tukoji Rao’s younger 
cousin (descendant of Jiwajirao mentioned above) became 
the first ruler of what is known as the J. B. State of Dewas. 
Tukoji Rao died in 1828 and was succeeded by his son 
Rukmangad Rao. ‘The most important event during. his 
reign was the Mutiny of 1857, in which His Highness remained 
staunchly loyal to the paramount British Government, and 
his services were recognised by them. He died im 1860. 

During the minority of his successor, Krishnaji Rao IL., 
his mother Maharani Yamunabai Sahiba conducted the 
affairs of the State. His Highness died in 1899 and was 
succeeded by the eldest son of his elder brother Shrimant 
Anandrao Pawar Nanasahib Maharaj Vishwasrao Bahadur, 
under the title of His Highness Sapta Sahasra Senapati 
Pratinidhi Shri Tukoji Rao III. Pawar Bapu Sahib 
Maharaj, on the 4th of April, 1900. 

His Highness Tukoji Rao III. was 
1st January, 1888. He received his education at the Daly 
College at Indore and the Mayo College at Ajmer. He 
joined the Ohiefs' College at Indore in November, 1899, and 
left it for the Mayo College in 1903. His Highness completed 
the College course and very ereditably passed the Diploma 
Examination in 1905. It was then decided to give him 
administrative and general training, and for this purpose the 


born on the 





services of Captain H. Stewart, Indian Army were secured 
from the Government of India. - After a year Captain Stewart 
left and was replaced by Mr. M. L. Darling, 1.0.8., a most 
capable and painstaking officer, who became a very intimate 


friend of His Highness. 


It is now a little over three years since His Highness 
began personally to govern the State, and in this short period 
the finances of the State and general condition of the people 
are greatly improved and there is distinctly a very high tone 
in the general administration. It is sufficient to state here 
that His Highness’ abilities, his high sense of duty, and his 


-keenness in the improvement of the State and the condition 


of the subjects are fully recognised in public speeches and in 
other ways by the Government of India and their represen- 
tatives in Central India. It may be noted here that when 
His Highness assumed the reins of government, there were 
fairly large debts on the State, which are now fully paid off 
and the State now owes not a pie to anybody. A regular 
settlement was lately completed and it must be noted that it 
was the first of its kind in the State. It has resulted both in the 
general increase in revenue and in general happiness and 
facilities to the cultivators. His Highness has built a new 
girls’ school and recently ordered the building of a new first 
grade Vernacular School in one of the districts. 

Being invited by His Excellency the Viceroy, His High- 
ness attended the Delhi Coronation Durbar of 1903. His 
Highness has been successively elected by his brother Princes 
and Cheifs for the last six years as a member of the Managing 
Committee of the Daly College and he was President for two 
successive years from 1907 to December 1909 of the General 
Maratha Conference. 

Here must be mentioned the name of a personage, whose 
tact, abilities and character are not only creditable to 
himself, but also to the State. . His name is Sardar Pandit 
Narayan Prasad Morchhaldar Sarkhwas, whom His Highness 
appointed as the Minister (Dewan) of the State when he 
began his personal rule in 1908. The loyal efforts and the 
keen enthusiasm taken by Sardar Pandit Narayan Prasad in 
all the above-mentioned improvements in the State and in the 
general administration of it are very noteworthy. All his 
noteworthy services have received public appreciation not 
only from His Highness, but also from the chief repre- 
sentative of the Government of India in these parts. Before 
his appointment as Dewan, Sardar Pandit Narayan Prasad 
served His Highness and the State in many capacities, 
notably, first as His Highness’ tutor and guardian, and then as 
Household Officer and Private Secretary. His age is 46 years 
and he jomed the State service in the beginning of 1900. He 
belongs to this country as he is a Malwi Shrigor Brahmin. 

Soon after assuming ruling powers, His Highness was 
married on 21st March 1908, to the only daughter of His 
Highness the Chhatrapati Maharajah Sahib of Kolhapur, 
the social head of the Maratha nation and hence the 
premier Maratha prince. 
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His Highness has a very enthusiastic and capable 
colleague in the person of his full brother Shrimant Jagdeorao 
Pawar Bhausahib Maharaj Vishwasrao Bahadur, who is 19 
years of age and is already proving of very great help to 
His Highness in the administration of the State. The 
Bhausahib Maharaj was educated along with His Highness 
in the Chiefs’ College at Indore and Ajmer, and then was 
given general training in different branches of administra. 
tion. Throughout his educational career, the Shrimant 
showed marks of his high abilities, He is married to the 
only daughter of Sardar Vaghoji Rao Raje Shirke, a first 
class noble of the Baroda State. 

On the 4th of April, 1910, a most joyful event took 
place in the birth of a son and heir-apparent of His High- 


ness. The little Prince is named Shrimant Yuvaraj Vikram 


Sinha Rao Nanasahib Mahara]. 


AND THE CROWN. 





His Highness was personally invested with the Order of 
Knight Commander of the Star of India by His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor at the Investiture held in connection 
with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in December, 1911. 

The area of the Dewas (Senior) State is 446 

square miles, with a population of 74,258 souls and 
the annual revenues are of about five lakhs of rupees (exclu- 
sive of alienations which yield annually about a lakh of 
rupees). 
His Highness is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns and 
is a direct treaty-chief and is entitled to a return visit from 
His Excellency the Viceroy. The State pays no tribute 
either to the paramount British Government or to any 
Native State. According to the treaty, the Rulers of the 
State enjoy full sovereign powers in judicial, revenue and 
all general matters of administration 
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p JHE Maratha State of Dhar is one of the eleven 
States of the Central India Agency in direct 
treaty relation with the British Government 


RI lying in the Bhopawar Political charge and 
oS, stands sixth in Central India in order of 
G recedence. The State hes on both sides of the 

Vindhya Range which passes almost centrally 


through it, dividing it into two distinct portions 

characterized by difference of configuration of soil 
and product. The country lying above the Vindhya is called 
Malwa, while that below is known as Nimar. It lies 
principally between 21° 57’ and 23° 15’ North Latitude, and 
74° 37! and 75° 37’ East Longitude. 

The State, which is Hindu in character, has an area of 
1,775 square miles and population, according to the Census of 
1911, of 154,070 souls, giving a mean density of 86 persons 
per square mile. There are 75:58 per cent. Hindus, 14°75 per 
cent. Animists, 7:86 per cent. Mahomedans, and 1:81 per cent. 
others. 





The gross revenue of the State is 11 lakhs. The State 
pays no tribute to the British Government or to any other 
State; on the other hand it receives tributes from its feuda- 
tories numbering twenty-two, - thirteen of . whom are 
guaranteed Thakurs and Bhumias, and the remaining nine 
are unguaranteed Thakurs. The Ali Rajpur State also pays a 
tribute, called the Ali Mohan Tanka. It was originally divided 
into nine parganas or districts, viz., Dhar, Badnawar, Nalcha, 
Dharampuri, Kuksi, Thikri, Nimanpur, Mandu and Sundarsi. 
Three of these districts having been amalgamated with the 
adjoining main Parganas, they have now been reduced to six. 
The territory is watered by the Narbada, the Chambal, the 
Man, the Karam and the Bagri rivers. The agricultural 
products are wheat, rice, gram, juar, maize, cotton, opium. 
sugar-cane, tobacco, linseed and turmeric, etc. The mean 
annual rainfall is 30 inches, and the climate is healthy. Its 
jungles abound in wild animals, such as tiger, bears, panthers, 
deer, sambhar, chital, wild dogs, etc. 

The State takes its name from the chief town of Dhar, 
ono of the most ancient and famous towns in India. The 
name is supposed to be derived from Dhara-nagari, or “the 
City of Sword-blades," possibly referring to its acquisition bv 
conquest. 

Dhar is 33 miles from the nearest Railway Station, 
Mhow, on the B. B. and C. I. Railway and is 1,872 feet above 
ihe sea. The State abounds in numerous monumental 


records of by-gone greatness and possesses architectural and 


archeological treasures, among which the old Fort of Mandoo 
stands first. There are at Dhar town many remains both 
of the Mahomedan and earlier Hindu periods, while several 
ancient records of the greatest interest have been discovered 
among them. The Fort built of red stones, situated outside 
- the town on an eminence of 40 feet above the plain, the 
Lat Masjid and the Kamal Maula or Bhoja Raja's Schooi 
are among its places of interest generally visited by 
antiquarians. : š 


The present Ruling Family of Dhar are Puar Marathas. 
and are descended from the famous Paramaras who ruled 
in Malwa from the 5th to the 13th century, having their 
capitals at Ujjain and Dhar. The dynasty rose to its 
prominence during the reigns of the semi-mythological heroes 
and kings Munja and Bhoja, the latter of whom is said to have 
transferred his Capital from Ujjain to Dhar, making it 
renowned in India as a seat of learning and scholarship, when 
literary men and poets like Kalidas flourished under his 
patronage. It was from the time of Bhoja that dame fortune 
is said to have given up siding with the dynasty; and, Bhoja 
suffering reverses at the hands of the Chedi kings of 
Gujarath, the Puars were driven into the Deccan and the 
kingdom began to decline till it was absorbed into the Delhi 
Empire, when Malwa became its province in the 14th century 
Dilawarkhan Ghori, the first of its governors, built mosque 
for his followers with the materials of Hindu temples, and 
established his Capital at Mandoo. The Rajput Puars who 
were driven into the Deccan and became absorbed in the 
population rose again into prominence in the 12th century 
by supplying distinguished generals to Shivaji and his war- 
like ‘successors. In the reign of Shahu and the 
Peshwaship of Balaji Vishwanath the two Puar brothers 
Kaluji and Sambhaji went on a conquering expedition to 
Malwa, and their-sons succeeded in establishing the principa- 
lities of Dewas and Dhar. Tukoji and Jivaji, the two sons 
of Kaluji, established themselves in the two branches of 
Dewas, while the haughty and warlike Udaji, the son of . 
Sambhaji, conquered Dhar. Anand Rao I, his younger 
brother, however, is regarded as the founder of the present 
principality of Dhar, as he was the first to obtain the Sanad 
of the Peshwa Baji Rao I. and to realise the tributes from 
Rajput Chiefs. He was succeeded by his son Yeshwant Rao 
Puar, at the age of 25. He was killed at the battle of 
Panipat and was succeeded by his minor son Khande Rao. 
In 1774 A.D. Khande Rao espoused the cause of Raghoba 
Peshwa and gave shelter to his wife Anandi Bai in the Dhar 
Fort, where she gave birth to the Peshwa Baji Rao II. 


Khande Rao died in 1780 and after six months a posthu- 
mous child was born, who succeeded him as Anan Rao IT. A 
period of distraction then followed for Dhar and it was 
subjected to a continued spoliation by Scindia and Holkar. 
and was saved from utter ruin by the courage and skill of 
heroic Maina Bai, wife of Anand Rao IT. and adoptive mother 
of Ramachandra Rao Puar, who entered into a treaty with the 
British Government in 1819, thus securing British protection 
and through them the restoration of the lost territories to 
Dhar. Ramchandra Rao died in 1833, and his wife Anna- 
purna Bai adopted Malhar Rao, a son of Yeshwant Rao of 
Malthan (Deccan) who succeeded as Yeshwant Rao II. He 
made many improvements by introducing a systematic survey 
and settlement and a number of economic reforms. He was 
famous for his piety, generosity and love of learning. He 
died in 1857, and his half-brother succeeded him as Anand 
Rao III; being a boy of tender age, he was quite unable to 
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cope with the torrent of mutiny and disaffection which had 
spread over the whole country. The Bilaities and Makranies 
raised the standard of revolt and held the Fort for some time 
in their possession till it was taken by the Mhow column under 
General Stewart on October 25th, 1867; this mutinous spirit 
on the part of the State troops led to the confiscation of the 
State on the 19th January, 1858, but it was again restored 
to the Chief on ist. May, 1860, with the exception of the 
Bersia Pargana. The State continued under British super- 
vision till Ist October, 1864, when the Raja was invested 
with powers. During his rule many administrative reforms 
were introduced and the revenue of the State rose from 5 to 9 
lakhs. His loyalty was recognised by the grant of a Sanad 
awarding him the right of adoption in 1862; while on the 
occasion of the Delhi Assemblage of 1877 he was granted the 
title of Maharaja as a personal distinction, and was created 
a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
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late Maharaja brought him up in his early days with a view 
to adopt him, and adopted him one year previous to his 
death under the name of Udaji Rao Puar. z 

His Highness Raja Udaji Rao Puar Sahib. Bahadur is 
the present Chief. He is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. He 
was born on the 80th September, 1886, and soon. after his 
Succession was sent to the Daly College, Indore, where he 
studied till 1903. In August 1903 he left the Daly College, 
and arrangements were made for his education and training 
at Dhar under a European tutor, Mr. F. D. H. Joy, assisted 
by a native guardian. Mr. Joy continued as his tutor for 
3 years and on his transfer to the Daly College, Indore, 
His Highness was given practical training in administration 
under the direction of Major F. G. Beville, I.A., C.LE., the 
Political Agent, under whose direction the State was then 
administered by a Superintendent. Major Beville by his 
great experience and judicious tact soon trained the Chief in 
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India. In 1883 the Companionship of the Order of the Indian 
Empire was conferred upon him. In 1886 the British 
Government recognised the jurisdiction of the Dhar Durbar 
over the guaranteed Thakurs and Bhumias. In 1887 the 
transit duties in the State were abolished. 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Anand Rao Puar, R.C.S.L, 
C.I.E., was the father of the present system of education in 
Dhar and the founder of the Charitable Hospital. He died 
on the 15th July, 1898, after a prolonged illness of Y years, 
mourned alike by his subjects and numerous European and 
native friends. He was a good administrator, kind and 
considerate to his subjects, and at all times willing to contri- 
bute liberally to any works of improvement and charity; of 
him the people say, “He was short of stature but large of 
heart,” and, indeed, no truer thing could be said of him. 

He was succeeded by his nephew Bhagooji Rao Puar, son 
of his half-brother Sambhaji Rao alias Aba Sahib Puar. The 





the different branches of administration. The young Chief 
soon showed a great aptitude and capacity for administration 
and within a short period of two years mastered all the 
intricacies of State administration; he was invested with 
Ruling Powers in his State on the 6th December, 1907, by the 
Hon'ble Colonel H. Daly, O.S.L, C.I.E., the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India, in a grand Durbar attended 
by the Sirdars, Officials, Jagirdars, feudatories of the State 
and numerous illustrious guests both European and mative. 
In the meantime negotiations were completed with the Savant- 
vadi State for marrying His Highness with the eldest 
Rajkumari, and the marriage ceremonies were happily 
performed at Dhar on tbe 25th December, 1907, where Sir 
Desai Sahib with family and numerous guests had arrived 
for the occasion. Two days after the second Rajkumari of 
Savantvadi was married to Hlis Highness’ younger balf- 
brother Shrimant Seturam Sahib Puar. 
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His Highness appointed Babu T. Chajuram as his Dewan, 
and he by his faithful and useful services to the State during 
the Superintendency period, merited this responsible post and 
justified the selection by helping His Highness in every way 
m carrying out the various administrative improvements, and 
the Government in recognition of his faithful services 
rewarded him with the distinction and title of Rai Bahadur. 

Since His Highness has assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment, the State has continued to show a marked and steady 
progress in every branch of the administration. Its finances 
have been improved, the condition of its ryots by the comple- 
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Royal Highness the Prince of Wales’ Durbar at Indore in 
1905. He was personally invested with the Order of Knight 
Commander of the Indian Empire by His Imperial Majesty the 
King Emperor held at Delhi in connection with the Coronation 
Durbar in December 1911. He is a member of the Indore 
Daly College Managing Committee, as well as that of the King 
Edward Hospital, Indore, and being especially nominated by 
His Excellency the Right Hon'ble Lord Minto, he has been 
appointed a member of the Mayo College Managing Committee 
at Ajmer. 

His Highness has three children; the Rajkumari Shri- 
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tion of the Settlement and following a liberal but sound fiscal 
policy has been ameliorated, its relation with its feudatories 
has been placed on a firmer footing, while the education of 
its masses has been specially attended to. In order to give 
a due share to the nobility of the State in its government and 
with a view to prepare them for greater responsibility, an 
Advisory Council has heen formed, composed of feudatories, 
Sirdars and Officers of the State. 

Being invited by the Government of India, His Highness 
attended the Delhi Coronation Durbar in 1903 and was 
awarded the gold Coronation medal, and also attended His 
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mati Sushila Raja Sahiba is the eldest, the second is Shrimati 
Sarla Raja Sahiba, and the youngest is Shrimati Kamla Raja 
Sahiba. 

Of an amiable and generous disposition, His Highness is 
very hospitable and liberally contributes to all Tois of 
improvement and charity. He is an able administrator, an 
enthusiastic sportsman, a keen Shikari, an excellent rider ‘and 
a great lover of horseflesh. He is a bright young scion of the 
ancient Puar Family who, remarkable as he is A. his stead- 
fastness of purpose, has always maintained the traditional 
loyalty of the house when occasion demanded. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


Maharajah Holkar of Indore. 


NDORE, the capital of His Highness Maharaja 
Holkar, is one of the modern towns of India. 
It was at Kampail, eighteen miles to the south- 
east that Malhar Rao, who carved out a great 
Mahratta State, established his capital. It 

was from Kampail that he set out in 1724 as a 
trooper of the Mahratta Horse to enter the service of 
the Peshwa, rising until he became Commander-in- 
Chief and General of the right wing, on the fateful 
day of Paniput. It was not until after the death of Malhar 

Rao that Ahalya Bai built the city of Indore, and in 1818 the 

Court was removed to the new centre, where it has remained 

ever since. It is too new to possess many objects of archselo- 

gical or antiquarian interest, too prosperous to present the 
picturesqueness sometimes associated with poverty, not wealthy 
enough to boast of those architectural beauties on which from 
time immemorial pious Indians have cared to spend their 
wealth. The storied gateway of the Palace, the Lal Bagh and 
the Residency, scarred with the bullets of the Mutiny, are the 
only features that detain the curious. But if the State cannot 
boast of archeological or antiquarian interest, it has 
nevertheless a special interest of its own. It is an admirable 
example of a well-governed Native States in Central India, and 
its institutions are modern. Several new public works which 
the Council of Regency have undertaken and completed, 
have added materially to the prosperity of the State and its 
subjects, and are of a magnitude sufficient to make Indore 
famous even in this progressive age. Many buildings have 
sprung up which in point of elegance and beauty of style 
cannot fail to interest the tourist. The Duryao Mahal at 

Burwaha is a huge pile of buildings having an extremely 

picturesque situation, being built on the banks of a pleasant 

stream. The dark green foliage of the garden trees throws 
up in strong relief the whole facade of the great range of 
white and yellow buildings. 





In the early years of the 19th century the influence of 
Holkar extended right up to the capital of the Punjab in the 
north and almost to the seat of the Peshwas in the south. The 
Indore State is not a compact mass of territory, but is now 
made up of four detached blocks lying between latitude 21° 24/ 
and 20° 14/ and longitude 74° 8! and 77° 10’, and bounded by 
Scindia’s dominions on the north, by the State of Dewas 
and the British district of Nimar on the east, by the British 
district of Khandesh on the south, and the States of Gwalior, 
Barwani and Dhar on the west. It comprises an area of 
9,500 square miles, with a population numbering nearly 
860,000. During the period of Regency the resources of the 
State have been wisely husbanded. The revenue of the State 
has now increased to seventy lakhs of rupees a year, and the 
subjects are contented and happy. 


Malhar Rao I, the founder of the Holkar house, was the 

only son of Khandeji Holkar, a peasant, and was born in 
.1693. He was brought up by his uncle, Narainji Bargul, who 
lived in Khandesh. He was at first enrolled as a horseman in 
the service of Kadam Bandia Saheb, a Mahratta noble. In the 


capacity of a cavalry soldier he showed so much dash and 
courage that he attracted the notice of the Peshwa, who created 
him a Commander of 500 horse. Thereafter his advancement 
to high command was very rapid. Within a few years all 
the Peshwa’s possessions north of the Nerbudda were 
committed to his care. He defeated Deyaram Bahadur, the 
Imperial Governor of Malwa, who was slain in the engagement. 
Maheshar in Nimar began to be looked upon as his head- 
quarters and continued to be so for more than 50 years. In 
1733 Indore was assigned to him for the support of his 
troops, and he was directed with Ranoji Scindia to collect 35 
per cent. of the revenue of Malwa. He led a campaign against 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1738, expelled the Portuguese from 
Bassein in 1739 and carried on active warfare in Hindustan, 
Rajputana and Central India. He also aided Safdar Jang in 
defending Oudh against the Rohillas. By his military valour 
and tact his possession and influence rapidly increased, until 
he attained an unquestioned position among the foremost 
Chiefs or Mankaris of the Empire Militant. The Emperor of 
Delhi conferred upon him the title and dues appertaining to 
the Serdeshmukhi right of Chandore in Khandesh, and the 
Peshwa named him Subhedar of Malwa. The incursions of 
Afghans being very frequent, he was sent up to the front to 
uphold Mahratta interests. He also exhibited great valour in 
the decisive battle of Panipat in 1761. His possessions had 
extended to Oudh, the Punjab, Rajputana and Khandesh. 
Even the ancient Rajput kingdom of Jaipur paid him the 
honours due to a Feudal Suzerain. Maharaja Madho Singh of 
Jaipur ceded to him the districts of Tonk, Rampura, Tora and 
Potta and agreed to pay him an annual tribute of 34 lakhs. He 
died at Alampur, a Pargana in Bundelkhand, which was 
specially granted to Holkar for his cenotaph, in 1765, leaving 
an imperishable name in the annals of his countrymen. 
Mackey sums up his character as follows :— 

“For generosity, for simplicity of manners, for unswerving 
faith to the Mahratta Confederacy and its head, the Peshwa, 
for that wild, uncalculating courage which becomes the 
cavalry leader in rude times, and for steadfast adherence to a 
purpose once formed this famous Captain stands first among 
the Mahratta Chiefs.” 

HIS HIGHNESS MALI RAO.—(1765-1766.) 

Mali Rao was the grandson of His Highness Maharaja 
Malhar Rao Holkar, his father having died in the lifetime of 
his grandfather, His Highness Maharaja Malhar Rao Holkar. 
He was of weak and unsettled intellect. Raghoba Dada, uncle 
of the then Peshwa, recognized him as the successor of his 
grandfather. He only reigned for nine months and died in 
1766. 


HER HIGHNESS MAHARANI AHILYA BAI.—(1766-1795.) 


On the death of Mali Rao, his mother, Her Highness 


Maharani Ahilya Bai Saheba, took the management of affairs 
in her hands and appointed as the Commander of her Army 


Tukoji Holkar who belonged to the same caste, but was in no 
way related to Malhar Rao. Her envoys resided at Hyderabad, 
Sirangapatam, Nagpur, Lucknow and Calcutta, and inferior 
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agents acting in her name remained at the courts of all the 
petty neighbouring Rajas. She managed the family dominions 
in Malwa and Nimar, receiving both revenue and tribute. She 
exercised a general supervision over all the State, and in all 
questions of peace and war she exercised her supreme 
authority. She was actuated by a high sense of duty; and her 
piety and lofty principles commanded the respect of all. She 
personally attended to the transaction of publie business. Her 
assessments were moderate; and she entertained an almost 
sacred respect for the immemorial rights of Village Officers and 
the proprietors of the soil. She established Courts of Equity 
and Arbitration, and so strong was her sense of duty that she 
is represented as haying been quite unwearied in the re-exami- 
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nation of the pettiest cases appealed to her. Her mode of life 
was simple to a fault and her charities have become proverbial. 

Considering the stormy age in which she lived, it is a 
remarkable testimony to the success of her administration that, 
except on one occasion when the Rana of Odeypur made an 
incursion into Holkar territory and was compelled to sue for 
peace, none of her neighbours ever dared to invade her terri- 
tory. Her great pleasure in life was to promote the prosperity 
of all around her. Her relations with the tributary and 
neighbouring Chiefs were marked by a spirit at once 
conciliatory and resolute. She spent a great deal in the 
erection of religious edifices and in gifts to Brahmins. Temples 
in every part of India attest to her munificence. At Badrinath 
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(a Himalayan peak) she built a Dharmshalla and a tank for 
the use of pilgrims. At Rameshwaram also, in the extreme 
south, she built a Dharmshalla and created endowments for 
the support of the poor. At Dwarka in the west, at Jaggan- 
nathpuri in the east and at Onkareshwar and Ujjain in Central 
India she established Annachattras (where cooked food is given 
to mendicants) and Sadabartas (dole-houses.) She also 
established similar charitable institutions and erected temples 
and Ghats at Gaya, Benares, Allahabad, Ajudhia, Hardwar, 
Pandharpur and Jejuri. She died at the age of 60 in 1795 at 
Maheswar where a cenotaph is built and where large charitable 
and religious establishments are kept up by the State in her 
memory. 
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Maharaja T'ukoji Rao I. was the Commander of the 
Mahratta Army appointed by Her Highness Maharani Ahilya 
Bai who reposed great confidence in him. He joined the 
expedition led by Ram Chandra Ganesh Beniwalla, Quarter- 
Master-General of the Mahratta Armies, against the Rohillas ; 
but later on, at his initiation, peace was made with the Rollar 
on certain conditions. He sided with the Mahrattas against 
the British in the first Mahratta war. After the death of 
Ahilya Bai he ruled with undisputed sway over all the terri- 
tories of the Holkar family. He died in 1797. 


After the death of Ahilya Bai, the power of the house of 
Holkar was nearly extinguished by quarrels in the family and 
by the dissensions which distracted the Mahratta Confederacy 
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at the close of the last century. The fortunes of the family 
were restored by Yeshwant Rao, an illegitimate son of Tukoji 
Rao Holkar, who in 1802 defeated the united forces of Scindia 
and the Peshwa near Poona. In 1803, when Scindia and the 
Raja of Berar combined against the British, Yeshwant Rao 
promised to join the Confederacy, but on the actual outbreak 
of hostilities, he kept aloof and intended to take advantage of 
the war to aggrandise himself at Scindia’s expense. He after- 
wards provoked hostilities with the British, and in the war 
which followed he was completely overthrown, and was 
stripped of a large portion of his territories. In 1806 the 
districts of Tonk, Rampura and others which formed the 
ancient possessions of his family were ceded to him. He 
made a raid upon Jaipur from which State he drew 18 lakhs 
of rupees. His relations with the Chief of Jodhpur were 
of the most cordial character. He used to cast cannon 
and work at the forges and foundries with his own 
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battle of Mahidpur was fought in 1817. Malhar Rao, though 
a minor, was present in the battle on an elephant and behaved 
with spirit. Holkar was defeated by the British and the treaty 
of Mandesore was concluded on the 6th of January, 1818. By 
this treaty Maharaja Holkar ceded in perpetuity the Parganas 
of Patchpahar, Dig, Gungrar, Aoor to the Chief of Kotah, 
and all claims of tribute and revenue which the Maharaja had 
or may have had upon the Chiefs of Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodh- 
pur, Kotah, Boondee and Keroulee, together with the Parganas 
of Rampura, Bussunt, Rajepura, Balliah, Neemserall, Inde- 
ghur, Boondee, Lekherree, Sameydee, Bhaumumgaum, Dase, 
and other places within or north of the Boondee hills. By 
the same treaty the Maharaja ceded to the British Government 
all his territories and. claims of every description whatever 
within and south of the Satpoorah Range of hills, including 
the fort of Sendwah with a glacis of 2,000 yards, also all his 
possessions in the Province of  Khandesh. and those 
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hands, and was equally active on the parade ground. Grant 
Duff characterises him thus:—‘ The chief feature of Yeshwant 
Rao’s character was that hardy spirit of energy and enter- 
prise, which, though like that of his countrymen boundless in 
success, was also not to be discouraged by trying reverses. His 
mind became unhinged in his after-years, and in 1811 he died 
at Bhanpura where a handsome mausoleum has been erected 
in his memory.” 

On Yeshwant Rao becoming insane, Tulsi Bai, one of his 
concubines, acted as Regent. She was a woman of great 
talents and high education. During her Regency the fortunes 
of the Holkar family were at the lowest ebb. Her court was a 
common scandal and great anarchy prevailed. The army was 
in a chronic state of mutiny. She was murdered by the 
mutineers and was succeeded by His Highness Maharaja 
Malhar Rao Il. 


He was the adopted son of Tulsi Bai. In his time the 


districts, such as Ambar, Ellora and others inter- 
mixed with the territories of the  Nizam and the 
Peshwa. The Maharaja further engaged to grant to Nawab 


Gufforkhan his then Jaidad of the district of Sujeet, 
Malhargarh, Taul, Mundawal, Jaora, Burroade ; the tribute 
of Piplowdh, with the Sayer of the whole, on condition of the 
said Nawab maintaining a body of 600 select horse ready 
for military service. s 

At the moment of Malhar Rao’s death, his young widow 
Gotama Bai adopted Martand Rao, the infant son of Bapu 
Holkar and a first cousin of His Highness Maharaja Tukoji 
ILI. Soon after his installation, the people and the British 
both espoused the cause of one Hari Rao Holkar who was the 
nearest surviving male relative of the late Maharaja Malhar 
Rao Holkar and had been lying in prison at Mahesar where 
his cousin had confined him and from where he was now 
released. Hari Rao was installed in his place in Fasli in 1834 
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amd Martand Rao. a mere child, was sent to the Deccan on an 
allowance of Rs. 500. 
His Highness Maharaja Hari Rao Holkar was the nearest 
-surviving male relative of His Highness Malhar Rao Holkar. 
He organized the Government, which was in a chronic state of 
disorder, and instituted some measures of reform. He died at 
Indore in 1843. His Highness Maharaja Khande Rao Holkar 
was adopted to succeed Maharaja Hari Rao, and the adoption 
was sanctioned by the Government of India. He died at the 
age of 15 after a short illness in 1844. 
On the death of Khanderao, the British Government 
nominated Tukoji Rao II. his successor with approval of 
Masaheba, the widow of Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar. 
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After his installation the administration of the State was 
conducted under the guidance of Sir Robert Hamilton, the then 
Resident at Indore. Reforms were put in train and some 
change for the better soon became evident. The education of 
the Chief was entrusted to the then Residency Mirmunshi, 
Munshi Omedsingh, afterwards Mashiruddowla Rai Bahadur. 
The Maharaja’s natural aptitude for business, his quickness 
at accounts and the retentiveness of his memory facilitated the 
task of his instruction. At the beginning of his 18th year,” 
by means of his knowledge of English, Persian and Sanskrit 
* and the experience which he got by his long tour in India, 
which was so difficult in those days, His Highness was consi- 
dered fit enough to hold the reins of his Government and was 
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These expectations he amply 
The country began to recover from the paralysis 
consequent on fearful times, and perfect order and tranquillity 
were restored. The prohibition against Sati, infanticide, and 


installed on the gadi in 1852. 
fulfilled. 


slavery was stringently enforced. He got thousands of wells 
and numerous tanks constructed for improving the irrigation, 
and made large advances to the cultivators and bankers to 
promote agriculture. Advancement of industries also received 
much encouragement from him. A Cotton, Spinning and 
Weaving Mill was established by the State at a cost of some 
10 lakhs. He tried to conciliate the Thakurs who bore some 
ancient grudge to the Holkar House. 


In 1853 he made a second tour in the Decean. His High- 
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ness also remained loyal in the Mutiny of 1857. Holkars 
possessions in the Ahmadnagore and other districts of the 
Bombay Presidency were exchanged for Satwas and Nimawar 
in the Central Provinces and the Nimar districts of Burwani 
Dhargaon, Kasrawad and Mandleshwar. In 1862 His HR 
ness was granted by Sanad the right of adoption, and in ð 
same year he received the G.C.S.I. In 1865 His Highness lent 
à crore of rupees to the British Government for the construction 
of the Holkar State Railway from Khandwasto Indore. The 
Maharaja made a new settlement of land. In 1875 he had the 
honour of receiving Lord Northbrook at Indore, and im the 
same year His Highness proceeded to Calcutta to receive the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards His Majesty King Edward VII. In 
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1876 His Royal Highness visited Malwa, and His Highness had 
the honour of entertaining his Royal guest in a right royal 
fashion. His Highness was raised to the dignity of a 
Counsellor of the Empress at the Imperial Assemblage of 
1877. He was also granted a Banner and Medal. He was a 
wise and impartial ruler and always had the good of his 
subjects at heart. At his death in June 1886 he had the satis- 
faction of leaving a contented people, a full treasury and the 
state revenue three times what he found at his installation. 
His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao II. was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Maharaja Shivaji Rao, who was born at 
Mandleshwar in 1859. His Highness had a good command of 
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the English language, which he spoke with remarkable 
accuracy. In the very early years of his life he was remark- 
able for his intelligent and strong memory. He was a keen 
sportsman, and had shot, with his own rifle, some 30 tigers 
and many panthers. He ascended the gadi in 1886. At his 
accession, the State suffered considerably from the depredations 
of the notorious Tantia Bhil and his associates. His Highness 


with characteristic energy took measures which materially 
assisted in eradicating this evil. He was fond of travelling and 
had seen almost all the principal places of interest in India. 
At the time of the Jubilee of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
- Queen-Empress, in 1887, His Highness visited England and 


. rupees to the Imperial Institute. 
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was present at St. Paul’s at the Thanksgiving Service. He 
was received by Her Majesty and graciously invested with the 
Insignia of the G.C.S.L He made a donation of one lakh of 
He was very fond of fine 
building and lovely surroundings. In January, 1903, on his 
return from the Coronation Durbar in Delhi, he of his own 
will and with his own hands installed his only son, His 
Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao IIL, the present Chief, on 
the gadz and retired from the government of the State. After 
his abdication he lived a secluded life and performed many 
acts of charity. He died in 1908 at the age of 49. 
Maharaja Shivaji Rao was born on the 
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November, 1890, and in 1904, he joined the Mayo College, 
having previously studied in the Daly College. He was under 
the guardianship of Mr. Percy Hyde who succeeded Captain F. 
A. Forbes in 1904. In 1905 Mr. H. Clogstun, C.LE., was 
appointed as his guardian. In the Mayo College he impressed 
everyone with his courtly, dignified and gentle behaviour. 
The marked affability of his nature and suavity of manner, 
made him much sought after by his comrades. He was greatly 
interested in all sports and games at'the Mayo College, 
and took his diploma there in 1908. On returning from the 
Mayo College he studied law under Mr. Saray Mul Bapua, 
a District and Sessions Judge of the State. In 1909 he joined 
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the Imperial Cadet Corps, but continued fever necessitated his 
leaving it shortly afterwards. ' 

Towards the end of the year 1909 it was arranged that 
the Maharaja Sahib should attend Council meetings and on 
other days have visits from the Minister and various Members 
of the Council, both with a view to acquire a knowledge of 
their functions and to acquaint himself with them personally. 
This procedure helped him much in having an insight into the 
Administration. Towards the close of the year 1909 the 
Maharaja Saheb was looking after the household department 
and its various branches. Harly in 1910 the Maharaja Saheb, 
attended by the Minister and Revenue Member, made tours in 
Nimar and Mehidpur Districts in order to have an insight 
into the District Administration. In April 1910, Their 
Highnesses with Shrimant Bala Saheb and Kaniya Saheb left 
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for Europe for change of climate and to improve his general 
Imowledge. His Highness and suite visited Scotland in 
September, 1910, and on his return witnessed the unveiling 
of the tablet to the late Sir Curzon Wyllie in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In November His Highness had an interview with 
the Secretary of State, Lord. Crewe, at the India Office and 
the following day met Lord Roberts. In January, 1911, he met 
in France Her Royal Highness the Princess of Saxe Meningen, 
sister of the German Emperor, who had known His Highness 
Maharaja Shivaji Rao in London in 1887. In February, 1911, 
His Highness met at Nice the Crown Prince of Montenegro and 
two sons of the ex-Shah of Persia and was introduced to Prince 
and Princess Hohenlohe and the Prince de Bourbon, cousin of 
the King of Spain. In March His Highness left Nice for Rome. 
The Prefect and the British Consul came to the railway station 
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to see His Highness off. At Rome, the British Ambassador 
called on His Highness. In Italy His Highness visited 
Naples, Pompeii, Florence and Venice and came back to 
His Highness returned to London from Paris in 
He was received at the station by Lt.-Colonel 
Sir James Dunlop Smith, representing the India Office. In 
May, 1911, -Their Highnesses attended the Court at 
Buckingham Palace and were received by Their Imperial 
Majesties previously to the Court in the White Drawing Room. 
In fact, Their Highnesses have received everywhere a 
markedly cordial reception, and it can be said without flattery 
that they have created a most favourable impression. His 
Highness attended a Reception given by Government at the 
Foreign Office to the Ministers of the Oversea Dominions. His 
Highness was accorded the Special Entree and was introduced 
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April, 1911. 
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to, among others, the Archbishop of York, Mr. Harcourt. 
Secretary of State for Colonies, the Duke of Devonshire and 
Earl Beauchamp, besides being received on arrival by the 
Prime Minister. His Highness also attended the opening of 
the Festival of the Empire at the Crystal Palace by His 
Majesty the King. The Maharaja was invited to the Royal 
Box for the ceremony and had the honour of conversing with 
Their Majesties the King and Queen. His Highness was also 
introduced to Their Royal Highnesses the D and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg and Princess Christian and Prince 
Alexander of Teck. His Highness was present at the unveiling 
of the Queen Victoria Memorial and viewed the ceremony from 
the Royal dais. | 

l At the Coronation of Their Majesties in England Their 
Highnesses were given place in the innermost Circle. In the 
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Royal Progress His Highness was assigned the second’ place 
and the Maharani Saheba had a room in St. James’ Street. 

His Highness returned to India in October, 1911, after 
spending 18 months in Europe. The stay there has been very 
beneficial to him from many points of view. He created a 
most favourable impression upon everyone with whom he came 
into contact and many Euglish noblemen sought and courted 
his friendship. Travel has much broadened his views and 
mental horizon. On his return from Europe an ovation was 
given by the subjects of the State, and he was installed with 
full powers on the 6th of November, 1911. 
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upon Rai Nanak Chand in 1867 who inherited many of his 
family’s talents and nobility of character. He has served His 
Highness the Holkar with conspicuous success and marked 
ability in various departments, winning the high encomiums of 
the late Maharaja and the British Government. Since 
1895, he has been, except for a short interval, the Chief 
Minister and has guided the destinies of the State and steered 
it safely through many difficulties. The tone he imparted to 
the administration is excellent, and his zealous efforts on behalf 
of the State and its subjects during the severe famine of 1900 
were rewarded with the decoration of the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 
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Indore State. 


The name of Rai Nanak Chand, C.I.E., the Chief Minister 
of the State, will remain indissolubly connected with the 
modern history and development of Indore, which has been 
brought into line with other enlightened States chiefly by his 
exertions, which have been so ably displayed in its adminis- 
tration for over a quarter of a century. He is an hereditary 
Jagirdar of the Indore State, his grandfather being the eminent 
Dewan of Karnal. His father, Mashir-ud-Dowla Rai Bahadur 
Omed Singh, was the tutor and companion of the late Maharaja 
and wielded great influence in the administration of the State. 
The title of Mashir-ud-Dowla was conferred by His Highness 





Medal. Colonel Barr, the then Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India, wrote: “T congratulate you on the receipt 
of the gold medal, which I was glad to see you have been 
gazetted to receive. Few of the recipients of that decoration 
deserve it better than you do owing to your many years of. 
excellent public service at Indore, under circumstances, as E 
well know, of exceptional trial and difficulty. It is a mark, 
and I hope only the first mark, of the appreciation by the 
Government of India of your good work.” 

For his meritorious and distinguished services to the 
State he was created a C.I.E. in November, 1901. 
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MAJOR HIS HIGHNESS 
The Nawab of Jaora, xcu. 





HE Jaora State, which till 1818 was under 
the jurisdiction of the Maharaja Holkar, is 
one of the three Treaty States in the Malwa 
section of the Central India Agency. Its 
present ruler, Major His Highness Fakhr- 

ud-Dowla Nawab Mahomed Iftikar Ali Khan 

Bahadur Saulat-i-Jang, is the fourth- in descent 

from the founder of the State, Abdul Ghafur Khan, 

who died im 1825. Quite a century earlier, in 1719, 

Abdul's grandfather had come from Swat to India to seek 

his fortune and after long years of service had settled down 

in Rohilkhand where his grandson was born. The latter 
and the last virtually independent Mogul Emperor, Bahadur 

Shah, married sistérs, the daughters of Akhund Mahomed 

Ayaz Khan who held a high position at Jaipur; and. Abdul 

Ghafur Khan spent much of his time at the courts of Delhi 

and Jaipur. Yet another of the Akhund's daughters married 

Amir Khan, the first Nawab of Tonk. His connection with 

this personage procured Abdul Ghafur Khan an appointment 

in the service of Holkar, carrying with it the title of. Nawab, 
the command of a body of horse and an assignment 
of jaghir lands for its support. This appointment he 
continued to hold in the troublous times that followed the 
death of Jaswant Rao Holkar and the accession of Malhar 

Rao. After the battle of Mehidpur, the relations between 

Abdul Ghafur and the Court of Indore became changed, and 

he became the feudatory of the British Government which 

by the treaty of Mandasor, made in 1818 with Holkar State, 
confirmed to Abdul Ghafur Khan his possessions, rights and 
titles, on condition of military service to be rendered by him 
and his heirs when called upon to do so. The obligation 
imposed on the State of Jaora was the maintenance of a body 
of six hundred horse to co-operate with the British forces 
in that part of the country. Five years later the number of 
troops to be maintained by the Nawab was fixed at 500 horse 
and 500 foot with 14 guns. Later still in 1842 the obliga- 
tion to furnish this force was commuted into an annual 
payment of about a lakh and eighty thousand rupees which, 
after the Mutiny of 1857, was reduced by about a quarter of 

a lakh in consideration of the important and loyal services 

rendered to the Government of India by the Nawab Ghaus 

Mahomed Khan, son and successor of Nawab Abdul Ghafur 

Khan. The Viceroy Lord Canning, about the same time, 

granted the Nawab a sanad of adoption and the titles of 

Motasham Dowla and Shaukat Jang as personal distinctions. 

Nawab Ghaus Mahomed Khan had succeeded his father 
in 1895 as an infant of two years of age. Durmg his long 
minority the State was administered under the superm- 
tendance of the British Agency in Central India. When 

Nawab Ghaus Mahomed Khan came of age he took as his 

chief adviser Hazrat Nur Khan, C.S.L, and proved a most 

popular and successful ruler. On his death in 1865, his son, 
the Nawab Ismail Khan, succeeded to the gadi at the age of 

11. His minority, during which the administration of the 

State was carried on by British Officials, lasted till 1874. 
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when he was granted full powers. He retained the services 
of his father’s trusted minister Hazrat Nur Khan for several 
years. Many- reforms were carried out by Nawab Ismail 
Khan. In 1881 he abolished the transit duties on all salt 
passing through the Jaora State, receiving from the British 
Government an annual compensatory payment. In 1887, in 
honour of the jubilee of Her late Majesty, the Queen Empress 
Victoria, he removed all transit duties on goods except that 
on opium. The next year he abolished the begar, a system 
of forced labour in vogue in the State, and followed it up 
by the abolition of the ¿jara or farming system of revenue 
collection. In carrying out these beneficent measures the 
Nawab: Saheh had the advice of a trained British official, 
Khan Bahadur Yar- Mahomed Khan—the son of his old 
minister, Hazrat Nur Khan whose services were lent him by 
the Supreme Government. When in 1895 the Nawab 
Ismail Khan died, Khan Bahadur Yar Mahomed Khan 
assumed, orders of the Agent of the 
Governor-General, the entire charge of the State during 
the minority of the young Nawab Tftikhar Ali Khan, his son 
and successor. 

Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan was in his twelfth year when 
he succeeded to the gadi. The British Government appointed 
as his guardian and tutor, Captain the Hon. A. F. Napier, 
on whose death, Captain (now Major) D. Cameron of the 
C. I. Horse was nominated to succeed him. Under the 
direction of these officers the young Nawab carried on his 
studies at the Daly College, Indore, till 1899. He then served 
in the Imperial Cadet Corps for fifteen months till 1902, 
after which he began the systematic study of administrative 
matters under the guidance of his minister Khan Bahadur 
Yar Mahomed. Khan, whose daughter-he married in 1903. 
In 1906 His Highness the Nawab was given full powers, and 
two years later was given the rank of Captain in the British 
Army. ‘The Nawab Saheb enjoys the title of His Highness 
and Nawab with a salute of thirteen guns as hereditary 
distinctions, and as personal distinctions the titles of 
Fakhr-ud-daula and Saulat Jang. As becomes a Mahomedan 
prince, His Highness is keenly interested in Mahomedan 
education, and is an ardent promoter of the scheme for the 
establishment of a Moslem University for India. 

The State His Highness rules over has an area of 568 
square miles with a population of 75,759. There are only 
two towns in the State, one of which is Jaora the capital. For 
administrative purposes the 346 villages which are comprised 
in the State are divided among four tahsils each under its 
district officer. The administration is 
controlled by a Council of State consistmg of His Highness’s 
five chief secretaries and presided over by the Nawab Saheb 
himself, who is the final authority im all matters relating to 
the government of his State. The council supervises the 
work of the district officers, settles any questions which are 
made the subject of reference or appeal, and disposes of all 
matters of importance. The Nawab Saheb is also the chief 
judicial authority in his State. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharajah of Orchha, «csi, cor. 





Sol Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I., 
6 G.O.LE., of Orchha was born in 1854 and 
succeeded to the gadz on the death of his elder 
brother Maharaja Hamir Singh in 1874. Fora 
few months a British officer, Major A. Mayne, 
was deputed to manage the State. His Highness in 
1886 received as an hereditary distinction, the title of 
Saramad-i-Rajaha-i-Bundelkhand. He has also been 
granted the hereditary title of Sawai. His Highness 
was made a G.C.I.E. in 1900 and a G.C.S.I. in 1906. He 
enjoys a personal salute of seyenteen guns, the ordinary salute 
of the Orchha Chiefs being fifteen. His Highness abolished 
all transit duties in the State in 1880, thus freeing trade to 
the great advantage of his objects and he also encouraged 
railways by ceding all land required for them in his territory. 
His Highness also instituted for the first time a postal system 
in the State in 1895, when an issue of postage stamps was 
made. Trade has increased considerably of late years owing to 
the sympathetic policy of His Highness. Improved administra- 
tion and the opening of roads and railways have contributed 
to a marked improvement in the material condition of the 
trading classes during His Highness’ regime. The condition 
of the cultivators also is good owing chiefly to the low 
incidence of the revenue demand. During the severe 
famine which visited the State in 1897, when not only 
the kharif crops but also the mahua failed causing 
widespread distress, His Highness made every effort to afford 
relief freely to his people. These operations cost thirteen 
lakhs of rupees to the State. Great leniency was shown in 
recovering advances of grain issued for seed to the cultivators 
from the State stores. Parda-nashin women were given 
suitable work, and all those who could not work were given 
doles of grain daily from the State granaries. - The same 
liberality and wise foresight were displayed during the 
less severe famine of 1905. In 1876 regular courts were 
established by His Highness, and a regular police force 
organised. New village schools have been opened and m 1875 
a girls’ school was started in the capital town. His Highness 
takes great interest in the work of the girls’ school, and it was 
due to his perseverance that popular prejudice was sufficiently 
overcome to permit of the opening of the institution. All 
education given by the State is free, and boys are even supplied 
with books free and their examination fees are also paid. 

The motto of the State is Bindu do Durgameshah, which 
means “The giver of the drops of blood has become lord of 
the inaccessible region,” the reference being to an ancient 
tradition of the family of the Chiefs of Orchha. 

The Orchha Chief is a Bundela (Vindhyela) Kshattriya of 
the Solar line, and is recognised as head of the clan. All the 
other Bundela families are offshoots of the Orchha house. The 
Bundelas are descended from the Gaharwar Rajputs who are 
invariably connected with the rulership of Benares. The 
Orchha house traces its origin to Hem Karan, better known as 
Pancham, Bundela, who was the son of Raja Karan Pal, a 
Gaharwar Chief. Karan Pal was twentieth in descent from 







Kartraj who m 674 A.D. established himself as ruler of 
Benares after ousting the local Chief, a Sani Rajput. It may 
be observed in passing that Kartraj’s descent has been traced 
to Lava, the eldest son of the epic hero, Rama, whose exploits 
have been immortalised in the great Sanskrit poem, Valmiki's 
Ramayana. Hem Karan, the founder of the Bundela clam, 
was expelled from Benares by his brothers who were jealous 
of the preference shown him by their father, Karan Pal. To 
avert the calamities which had befallen him, Hem Karan 
resorted to a saintly man of Benares who advised him to 
propitiate the goddess Vindhyavasini, literally, She who dwells 
on the Vindhya mountains. The name Bundela is a corruption 
of Vindhyela, of the Vindhyas. The legend is evidently a 
poetised version of the simple fact that Hem Karan driven 
from Benares founded a kingdom near the Vindhya mountains 
in the middle of the 11th century. The romantic story which 
is commemorated in the motto of the State is that Hem Karan 
was about to offer himself as a sacrifice to the goddess afore- 
said. He was on the point of cutting his throat and a drop 
of blood fell on the threshold of the shrine, when the goddess 
appeared and promised her support to him. As Hem Karan 
received his boon on a Sunday, it is still customary to sound 
drums throughout the day at the Orchha capital. Virabhadra, 
the eldest son, succeeded Hem Karan, and greatly extended the 
territories of the State which had already been added io 
considerably by his father. Fifth im descent from Virabhadra 
was Arjunpal, the last of the Bundelas who ruled with Mahoni 
as the capital town. Arjunpal’s successor Sohanpal is the 
first historical member of the Orchha House. Driven from 
the throne by his brother Virapal, Sohanpal took Garh- 
Kundar, thirty miles north-east of Jhansi, from the 
Khangars, a Dravidian tribe, im the middle of the thirteenth 
century.  Sohanpal would seem to have been a man of 
somewhat liberal. views im social matters. He married 
his daughter -to the Parmar Chief of Panwaya, by name 
Punyapal, who had been outeasted by his caste-men on account 
of a romantic episode in his life. This Punyapal was a 
nephew of the Tonwara Raja of Gwalior, and uncle and 
nephew had agreed upon an exchange of a beautiful dancing- 
girl of the former for a fine horse owned by the latter. On 
the day appointed the nephew rode up to his uncle’s residence 
on the horse, and seeing the dancing-girl near the house, 
swung her on to the saddle, and without even caring to salute 
his astonished uncle who had meanwhile appeared on the 
scene, galloped home followed by his retinue. His uncle never 
forgave the insult, and all the Rajputs resolved to have nothing 
more to do with Punyapal and his family. It is this Punyapal 
whom Sohanpal chose for his son-in-law. Sohanpal’s son and 
successor, Sahajendra, was an energetic ruler, and extended his 
territorial possessions to Chauragarh in the Central Provinces 
and Kalpi in the United Provinces. From the end of the 
thirteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the 
history of the Bundela Chiefs there occurs only one noteworthy 
ruler, Malkhan Singh, who ruled for 33 years in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century, and held his Court at Garh-Kundar. 
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Rudra Pratap, eldest son of Malkhan Singh, was the founder 
of the Orchha family. In 1530, while out hunting, Rudra 


Pratap was struck with the suitableness of the site on which 
Orchha stands, and in May, 1531, he commenced to build a 
palace there, with the intention of making it the capital in 
place of Garh-Kundar. Rudra Pratap was killed in the same 
year by a tiger from whose clutches he rescued a cow. During 


the reign of his successor, Bharti Chand, the Orchha palaces 
had been built and the Bundela capital was finally moved 
there from Garh-Kundar in 1539. The Orchha possessions at 
this time extended from the Sind river to the Tons and the 
Jumna to the Narbada. 
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whole of his possessions were divided into 81 districts contain- 
ing about 125,000 villages, and yielding a total revenue of over 
two crores of rupees. Bir Singh was a great builder as well as 
a mighty warrior, and has left many monuments in the great 
palace-forts at Orchha and Data, the Chaturbhuj temple, and 
many other edifices. The Emperor Shah Jahan invaded 
Orchha and deposed the successor of Bir Singh. The first half 
of the seventeenth century was an interregnum in Orchha, 
until Shah Jahan recalled and installed Pahar Singh, 
a brother of the previous Chief, as Raja of Orchha in 1641. 
The principal events of historical interest during the next one 
hundred years in the history of Orchha, is the branching off 
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JEHANGIR MAHAL FORT, ORCHHA. 


A period of misfortune now intervened. In 1577 and, 
again, in 1588, the Moghuls overran the State and all the 
districts between Gwalior, Sironj and the capital were annexed 
by them. The State also underwent a division between the 
eight sons of one of the Chiefs. The fortunes of the State were 
restored by Bir Smgh who had won the favour of the Emperor 
Jehangir, before he came to the throne, by killing Abul Fazl, 
the favourite Minister of the Emperor Akbar, whom Jehangir 
suspected of being inimical to his interests. Bir Singh is the 
most famous of the Orchha Chiefs. He enjoyed the high favour 
of the Moghul Emperor, and extended his authority over all 
Western Bundelkhand and also a part of Baghelkhand. The 


of the houses of Panna and Datia and the incursions of the 
Marathas. In 1775-76, little was left to the Chief by the 
Marathas except Orchha town and a small piece of territory 
around it. The State was saved from extinction by the treaty 
of 1812 which Maharaja Vikramajit made with the British. 
Maharaja Hamir Singh, the elder brother of the present Chief, 
was installed in 1854. During the Mutiny, Orchha was 
staunchly loyal to the British Government and the Chief was 
given a sanad of adoption in 1862. 

Orchha State is the most important in the Bundelkhand 
Political Agency. Its present area is about 2,100 square miles. 
The name Orchha or Ondchha is said to be derived from the 
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scoffing remark of a Rajput Chief who, on viewing the site of 
the capital town exclaimed “ Ondo Chha,” “It lies low enough." 
The name Tikamgarh was given to the State after 1783, when 
the present capital was founded by Maharaja Vikramjit. The“ 
population according to the 1911 census was 3,30,000. The 


language spoken in the State is Bundelkhandi. The total 
revenue of the State is about nine lakhs of rupees, besides a 
lakh and a half assigned to Jaghirdars.' Coins are still struck 
at the mint at Tikamgarh, the local Gajashahi being the 
currency in circulation. The State Army, exclusive of officers 
and followers, consists of 250 cavalry and 1,000 infantry 
and 100 gunners. The Cavalry regiment is called the Sawai 
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Mahendra Horse. There is a Central Jail at Tikamgarh. 

A military and a charitable Civil Hospital are maintained 
at Headquarters with Vaids and Hakims to advise and supply 
medicine to those who prefer those systems. Vaids are also 
appointed in every important centre. 

The Jhansi-Manikpur Section of the G. I. P. Railway 
traverses the northern part of the State, four stations Orchha, 
Barwasagar, Arjai and Teharka lying within the State. The 
total mileage of metalled roads in the State is 93, and of 
unmetalled 257, diverging towards neighbouring States and 
British towns. 

A large and comfortable grain market is being built at 
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Tikamgarh, and a magnificent temple has been built at 
Janakpur (in Nepal territory) at a cost of several lakhs. 
Works of public benefit such as tanks and wells have been 
liberally encouraged. 

Orchha, the capital of the State from 1531 to 1783 when 
Tikamgarh assumed that dignity, is now of interest chiefly 
on account of the magnificent buildings built there of 
Maharaja Bir Singh. The huge palace fort on an island in the 
Betwa, with the connected buildings the Raj-mandir and the 
Jahangir-Mahal, is a splendid memorial of the great Orchha 
Chief. The latter owes its name to the fact that the Emperor 
Jahangir stayed in it when he visited his friend Maharaja 
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Bir Singh. The whole building is magnificent in its combi- 
nation of massive strength and delicate ornament, and is 
said to be unsurpassed as a specimen of Hindu domestic 
architecture. It was here that the inauguration ceremony of 
the Orchha Chiefs was formerly carried out. 

Tikamgarh, the present capital, was selected by Maharaja 
Vikramjit as being less open to Maratha raids than Orchha. 
Until 1887, it was known as Tehri, but in that year to avoid 
confusion with Tehri (Garhwal) in the United Provinces, the 
present name was adopted and recognised officially. The town 
has entirely changed since 1833 when Sleeman described it as 


“a wretched town without one respectable dwelling-house" and 
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is now a clean and prosperous place. The important build- 
ings are the Maharaja’s palace and the fort. The Brindaban 
gardens contain the cenotaphs of the Chiefs. There are also 
a high school, a hospital, a guest house, a sara, a camping 
ground, and British and State Post offices. The nearest Rail- 
way Station and also Telegraph Office is Lalitpur, on the 
Midland Section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which 
is reached by a metalled road 36 miles long. 
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Kundar the ancient capital is now enveloped 
by jungle and contains the temple of the goddess 
through whose favour Sohanpal is said to have obtained a 


kingdom. 

Jatara is a very picturesque place, and is of considerable 
interest. It contains many Mahomedan buildings. It was 
known in Mahomedan days as Islamabad. 

Orchha pays no tribute to the British Government. 
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ORCHHA. 
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MAJOR HIS HIGHNESS 


The Raia of Ratlam, k.c.s.. 








ATOR His Highness Sir. Sajjan Singh, 
2 K.C.S.I., Raja of Ratlam, is a Rajput of the 
Rathore clan of the Solar Race. His High- 
ness was born in January, 1880, and 
succeeded his father, Sir Ranjeet Singh, 
K.C.LE., on the demise of the latter in January 
1898. In December 1898, His Highness was invested 
with ruling powers, and in June 1902 he married 
a daughter of His Highness Sir Khengarji, Rao of 
Kutch. In the same year he joined the newly inaugurated 
Imperial Oadet Corps, and he attended Lord Curzon's Durbar 
both as a member of the Corps and as a Ruling Chief. He 
retired from it in March, 1908, with the rank of under 
officer. In 1905 His Highness Sajjan Singh was present at 
Indore during the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and he was also in Calcutta, where, 
as a Member of the Imperial Cadet Corps, he formed one of 
the Prince’s escort. In February, 1908, His Highness was 
granted a Captaincy in His Majesty’s Army. In June 1909 
His Highness was created a Knight Commander of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
The State over which Raja Sajjan Singh rules comprises 
an area of 1,130 square miles with a population of 85,000. 
The revenue of the State is Rs. 9,00,000. It is the premier 
Rajput State in the Malwa Political Charge of the Central 
‘India Agency. The State was originally granted to Maha- 
raja Ratan Singh, a scion of the Jodhpur House, by the 








Moghul Emperor Shah Jehan for his conspicuous 
services against the Persians in Khorasan, and for 


quelling the rebellion raised by the Uzbeks at. Kan- 
dahar, both these places being then (1637—1647) under the 
Moghul Emperor. 

The popular tradition, however, is that the Emperor Shah 
Jehan witnessed in the streets of Delhi a remarkable mstance 
of the prowess of Ratan Singh who armed only with a dagger 
attacked and killed an infuriated elephant, and rewarded him 
with a Jagir worth fifty-three lakhs. About six years after 
assuming charge of the Jagir, Ratan Singh was ordered to 
join Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur who was marching to 
oppose Aurangzeb and Murad. He was killed in the battle 
fought at Dharmatpur in 1658. His cenotaph still stands 
near the village now known as Fatehabad. The State was 
divided into three parts in the next reign, Ratlam falling to 
the share of Kesri Singh, eldest grandson of Ratan Singh. 
The State was restored to Kesri Singh’s son by the Moghul 
Emperor. The Marathas overran the State in the eighteenth 
century, and compelled it to pay tribute. Driven to desperation 
by the ravages of Scindia and Holkar, Raja Parvat Singh 
resorted to arms and inflicted.a severe defeat on the former. 
Further bloodshed was prevented by the intervention of Sir 
John Maleolm who negotiated an agreement between the Chiet 
and Sindhia. Raja Balwant Singh was the ruler of Ratlam 






at the time of the Mutimy. His valuable services during the 
crisis were acknowledged suitably by Government. The late 
Chief, Raja Ranjit Singh, succeeded to the gadi while still a 
minor in 1864, and a Superintendent was appointed to manage 
the State. When His Highness assumed the administration, 
the debts of the State had been paid off and the finances of 
the State were on an excellent footing. His Highness died in 
1893 and was succeeded by the present Chief, Raja Sajjan 
Singh. 

The rulers of Ratlam are related by consanguinity to 
the Maharajas of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kishengarh and Idar, 
and are connected by marriage to Udaipur, Kutch, Rewa 
and Dhrangadhra. The Raja of Ratlam is considered the 
principal Rajput leader in Western Malwa, and in conse- 
quence received. upon emergency voluntary allegiance and 
assistance from the neighbouring Rajput Chiefs. He is also 
the religious head of the Rajputs of these parts and as such 
he decides important caste questions even between parties 
who are other than his own subjects. His Highness has a 
salute of eleven guns. 

The capital of the State, Ratlam, is the Junction for the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway and the Ratlam-Baroda Branch of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. Besides 
the Central College which was opened in 1872, there are more 
than 50 other educational establishments, State and private, 
in the town. The Raja’s palace, the British post and tele- 
gräph office and the State guest-house are the chief public 
buildings. The town stands on an,elevation and is clean and 
neatly laid out. 

The chief trade routes im the State are the two railways 
mentioned above, and several miles of metalled roads. The 
Raja has full powers in all civil and general administrative 
matters. The regular police of the State consists of about 
300 men under a superintendent for the town and about 200 
more for rural areas. There is a hospital in Ratlam town and 
vaccination is encouraged throughout the State. 

Before the introduction of the British rupee in 1897 as 
legal tender, various local currencies were in use in the State. 
Copper has long been coined and is still issued. 

The following is a happy characterization of Major 
His Highness Sir Sajjan Singh by the highest political 
authority in Central India who recently visited the Ratlam 
State: —“ In His Highness we all recognise the best type of a 
Rajput gentleman, as high a type as can be found,—a 
thorough sportsman who has never failed to play the game,— 
a capable ruler who works steadily and unostentatiously for 
the good of his people,—a loyal Chief second to none in 
devotion to the Crown,—and a brave soldie: ecasion 
arose, would not hesitate to sho & the caus uz he King 
Emperor the same splendid varður and self-sacrifice th t won 
for his great ancestor, Rate undying glom on the 
fatal field of Fatehabad.” 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharajah Sir Venkat 


Raman Singh 


Bahadur of Rewah, «cs. 








HE State of Rewah is next largest in area to 
Gwalior in the Central Indian Agency and is 
the only treaty State in the Baghelkand 
Political charge. It derives its name from the 
chief town, called, it. is affirmed, after the 

Narbada river, a synonym for which is Rewah. 

It is bounded on the north by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur districts of the United 
Provinces, on the east by the Mirzapur district and the 
feudatory State of Chhatisgarh Division, on the south by the 
Central Provinces and on the west by the minor States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. 

The ancient capital of the State was Bandhogarh, a 
strong and historie fort lying to the S. S. W. of Rewah. This 
fine old fort was in 1597 partially destroyed by Akbar's army 
under Raja Pat (Patr) Das and remained a. Mahomedan 
possession until 1602, when it was restored to Raja 
Vikramaditya. In the meantime, the fort of Rewah, 31 miles 
by road from Sutna, now the headquarters of the Political 
Agent, Baghelkand, had become the principal stronghold of 
the Chief, and gradually growing in size and importance, it 
has remained since those stormy days the capital and 
headquarters of the State. 

The scenery of Rewah is beautiful and varied; mountain, 
hill, forest, rocks, ravines and streams are the chief features 
of its landscape, while the more open stretches of country in 
the valleys, between the hills, often traversed by brooks of 
clear running water, remind one of English park scenery, so 






rich and variegated is the foliage of the trees, so soft and 
green the broad expanse of the grassy sward. 

The State is very rich in minerals and valuable clays, 
the collieries at Umaria which annually produce an average 
of 125,000 tons of good steam coal, the lac and tile works, 
yellow ochre mines and corundum, all yield handsome addi- 
tions to the revenues. Limestone is also quarried by the Sutna 
Stone and Lime Company, and is a source of increasing 
revenue to the State. Corundum and ochre are other minerals 
obtained in the area. There is no denying the fact that 
the future of the Rewah State, from a commercial standpoint, 
is in a highly encouraging position ; for although the mineral 
wealth and activities are practically in their infancy, His 
Highness is fully alive to their possibilities and is carefully 
and systematically fostering and turning them to account. 


His Highness Samrat Maharaj Maharaja Dhiraj 
Maharaj Bahadur, Sir Venkat Raman Singh Ju‘ Deva 


Bahadur, G.C.S.I., is the only surviving son of the late 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Rughoraj Singh, G.C.S.L, and was 
born in 1876. 

The Rewah Chiefs are Bhagela Rajputs and are a section 
of the Chalukya or Solanki clan which traces its descent to 
the rulers of Anhilwara Patan. The Chalukyas are also one 
of the four Agnikula tribes, supposed to have issued out of 
the fire-fountain at Mount Abu. In the middte of the twelfth 
century, during the reign of Kumarapala, the village Vaghela 
was bestowed on his nephew Anaka Solanki as a reward for 





valuable services. 
village. 


The Baghelas derive their name from this 
The founder of the Rewah family was Vyaghradev, 
a son of Viradhavala, who ruled in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. He is said to have migrated to Northern 
India and to haye set up as ruler in the fort of Marpha, 
north-east of Kalinjar. Sixteenth in descent from Vyaghradev 
was Bhiradev who played a conspicuous part in the time of 
Bahlol Lodi, in the fifteenth century. His son, Raja 
Salivahan, incurred the enmity of Sikandar Lodi by refusing 
to enter into a marriage alliance with the latter. Bir 
Singh, son and successor of Salivahan, founded the town of 
Birsinghpur now in the Panna State. He received some terri- 
tories from Babar, A legend current about Virbhan, who suc- 
ceeded Bir Singh, is that Humayun flying before the Afghan 
invader left his wife, Hamida Banu, in the care of this Chief, 
and that, when she was in asylum at Bandogarh, Akbar 
was born. Virbhan’s son, Ram Chandra, was a contemporary 
of the Emperor Akbar. It was from Ram Chandra’s Court 
that: Akbar took Tan Sen, the famous singer. For many years 
Ram Chandra refused to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Akbar. Inthe twenty-eighth year of Akbar's reign, however, 
Raja Birbal was sent to invite the old Chief to the Imperial 
Court at Fatehpur Sikri where he was received with great 
honour and courtesy. Badauni, the Mahomedan annalist. 
wrote of Ram Chandra: “He left no equal behind 
him for princely generosity. Among; his other gifts he gave 
a kror of gold to the minstrel Tan Sen in one day.” During 
the minority of Ram Chandra’s successor, the capital was 
removed to Rewah by the Moghul Governor, Patr Das. ‘The 
history of the State is of no particular interest till in 1813 
when a treaty was made with the British Government which 
guaranteed the safety of the State. Raja Jai Singh was ruler 
at that time. He was a good scholar and a great patron of 
letters. Viswanath Singh, Jai Singh’s son and successor, was 
an able ruler and a liberal supporter of learning like his 
father. His son Raghuraj Singh continued the literary tradi- 
tions of the family. He became a devoted adherent of the 
Vaishnava teacher, Mukundacharya, whom he appointed the 
chief spiritual preceptor in the State. 

The late Maharaja Rughoraj Singh succeeded to the gadi 
in 1854 and died in 1880. During the dark days of 1857 the 
late Maharaja of Rewah rendered valuable assistance to the 
Imperial Government for which he was rewarded by a large 
accession of territory and was subsequently created a Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India and given additional 
two guns as a personal salute. During his reign, owing 
to the difficulties. experienced in administration, His High- 
ness, in 1875, voluntarily made over the management of 
the State to the Political Agent of Baghelkand, and at the 
Maharajah’s demise in 1880 the administration of affairs was 
still under this arrangement. The present ruler was then but 
four years of age and his guardianship was a responsibility 
necessitating considerable care and diplomacy. The delicate 
duties of educating the young prince on sound lines, without 
undue interference with the rightful oversight and influences 
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of the Maharani, and the shaping of his character to fit him 
to carry on the work of administration when the time came 
for his assumption of control, were delegated to Dr. Gold- 
smith, a selection which the happy after-results fully justified. 
After a minority of fifteen years, during which time His 
Highness’ mental abilities and sporting inclinations were 
brought into prominence, he was installed on the gaďi of his 
illustrious forefather in 1895 by the Agent to the Governor- 
General in. Central India, Colonel (now Sir) David W. K. 
Barr when complete administrative control of the State was 
re-assigned, a charge which His Highness has since 
conducted with conspicuous ability and success. Unaided by 
Dewan or Councillors, but with two able Commissioners: and 
a highly accomplished Durbar Secretary at his right 
hand, His Highness has for many - years: characteris- 
tically and efficiently carried on the complex affairs 
connected with the administration of the State. 
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forces of Rewah consist of 627 cavalry, a brigade of infantry 
with a total strength of 2,990, an elephant and a horse battery 
of artillery with 63 guns, and an Infantry Camel Corps; His 
Highness personally sees that the force is kept m 
hard training and thoroughly drilled, and instils in all ranks 
the absolute necessity of taking a serious interest in 
their profession. 

Turning to the administration of the State, it is interesting 
to note that a sum of five lakhs was budgetted in 1910 for 


public works, a large share of which was devoted to irrigation. 
The necessity of protection: and afforestation of the Forest 
reserves led to His Highness applying for the services of a 
European officer from the Iniperial Forest department. 
Education which had in past years received but little serious 
support has made rapid strides during the past decade, and 
the State now contains two high Schools, forty-two village 
schools for boys and five for girls, while. hospitals and dispen- 
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His Highness is of an exceptionally practical turn of 
mind, direct in his manners and ideas and well posted in the 
political and military problems of India and the great powers 
of the world. On these subjects, more especially the latter, 
Sir Venkat Raman Singh Bahadur is an extremely interesting 
conversationalist, highly advanced in his theories, with a 
directness of ideals and purpose somewhat unusual amongst 
the great chiefs of the Indian Empire. 

The shooting preserves of Rewah rank amongst the finest 
in India and have been shot over by many titled sportsmen, 
Lord Kitchener in 1909 bagging no less than four tigers, while 
earlier in the same year His Highmess accounted for six, three 
of which were reputed man-eaters. But fine shot and keen 
Sportsman that he is, it can honestly be said that the best of 
His Highness’ thoughts and energies are concentrated in main- 
taining the efficiency of his army, of which he is not only 
the titular but practical Commander-in-Chief. The military 
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saries have been established in many of the most thriving 
centres. 

During the major portion of the year, His Highness 
resides in his comfortably furnished palace in Rewah, but 


makes periodical inspections of his State, visiting en route the 
principal commercial industries. The palace near the old 
fort of Govindgarh on the borders of a beautiful lake, fifteen 
miles from Rewah, is pieturesquely situated amidst finely 
wooded surroundings. The historic fort of Madhogarh on the 
road to Rewah from Sutna, with the reaches of the river Tons 
running beneath its embattlements is a fine specimen of the 
defence works of bygone baronial days. 

The area of the Rewah State is 13,000 square miles, the 
population 1,513,431 and the revenue at the present time is 
just short of thirty lakhs. His Highness is entitled to a salute 
of seventeen guns. 

For many years past the Court of Rewah has enjoyed 
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a high reputation for its encouragement of the fine arts. The 
famous musician of Akbar’s reign, Tan Sen, originally 
belonged to the Rewah Court and the later Chiefs have always. 
accorded liberal patronage to cultivation of mpsic in their 
territories. The art of the goldsmith is also highly advanced 
in the State. There is also a considerable dyeing industry. 
The State is traversed by both the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. Postal, 


telegraph and telephone arrangements have been developed hy 
the present Maharaja. 

The Chiefs of Rewah have always been great supporters 
of learning, and were some of them distinguished scholars in 
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Hindi and Sanskrit. Education has, accordingly, received 
more attention in Rewah than is usually the case in many 
Native States. The State maintains many schools. Especially 
noteworthy is the encouragement given to Sanskrit learning 
which is still carried on. On the old Hindu lines, the pupil 
lives with the teacher till he has finished his course of 
study. 

Rewah is rich im antiquities. Valuable records of the 
Parivrajaka and Uchchkalpa Chiefs have been unearthed in 
the State and there are numerous remains which await. the 
research of the archaologist. Among. other localities may be 
mentioned the Alha-ghat pass, Gurgi Masaun, one of 
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The financial position of the State is satisfactory. A 
regular budget is prepared annually by the accountant of all 
classes of expenditure and is sent to His Highness for sanction. 
No item of expenditure can exceed the amount sanctioned in 
the Budget without the express sanction of the Durbar. All 
money is paid out in cheques issued by the Accounts Office 
and signed by His Highness. No money can be paid out from 
the treasuries without a cheque from the Durbar. On account 


of the observance of such strict methods, differing 
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His Highness takes a keen interest in military matters 
and is his own Commander-in-Chief. The State forces consist 
of 1,140 infantry, 574 cavalry, with 13 guns. The annual 
expenditure is about five lakhs. A regular police force of over 
600 men is maintained, and there is besides a body of villace 
kotwars to police the rural areas. The Central Jail is at 
Rewah, and cotton cloth and ice are manufactured by the 
labour of the prisoners. 


The capital of the State, Rewah, has a population of 
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about 25,000 persons. It was a place of importance in the 


sixteenth century and has experienced several vicissitudes 
since. The old city is enclosed by a high wall. The entrance 
of the east side is by the Jhula Darwaza or swing gate, a 
finely carved gateway taken from the old town of Gurgi 


Masaun. A flood destroyed a large part of the modern town 
in 1882. The chief buildings are the palace of Vishvanath 
Singh, the new palace erected in 1883, and the State offices. 
The Lakshman Bagh gardens contain several temples. The 
spiritual gurw of the Maharaja resides here in a palace. 


Lutchman Bagh Temples with Tomb of the late Maharajah. 
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HIS HIGHNESS RAJA SIR JASWANT SINGH 
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N 

m Mo: EA 
Raja Sir Jaswant Singh, kc. 
of Sailana. 













+ HE Sailana State is a first class mediated State 
Z of the Central India Ageney, under the 
Political Agent in Malwa. 

The Sailana Chiefs are Rathor Rajputs 
of the Ratnawat or Ratnaut branch. They are 
descended from Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur 

(1584-95). Dalpat Singh the seventh of Udai Singh’s 

seventeen sons, had a son Mahesh Das, whose eldest 

son was Ratan Singh. Ratan Singh rose to distinction 
under Shah Jahan and about 1648 received certain lands in 
Malwa as a reward for fighting an elephant with a dagger. 
He ultimately fixed on the village of Rutlam for his capital, 
and founded the State of Rutlam which his descendants still 
hold. Ratan Singh was killed at the battle of Ujjain (or 
Dharompore) near Fatehabad on 20th April, 1658. He was 
succeeded by Ram Singh (1658-82), Shiv Singh (1682-84) and 
Chhatarsal (1684). Im 1708 Chhatarsal lost his eldest son 
Hate Singh, and broken down by this bereavement, went into 
retirement during the next year. His sons divided the terri- 
tory into three shares, his second son Kesri Singh receiving 
Rutlam, Partab Smgh, Raoti (Sailana State) and grandson 
Beri Sal, the son of Hate Singh, Dhamnod. Dissension however 
arose, Beri Sal retired to Jaipur and his Raj was resumed 
by his uncle Kesri Singh. 

At length differences between Kesri Singh and Pratab 
Singh became acute and ended in the death of the Rutlam 
Chief in 1716. Pratab Singh killed his father; to avenge his 
fathers murder Jai Singh took the field against Pratab Singh 
and killed him at Sagod. Man Singh, Jai Singh’s elder 
brother, who was absent at the time, did not return till after 
this battle, when Jai Singh admittimg his claim as elder 
brother made over the Rutlam territory to him. ^ Jai 
Singh then proceeded to rule at Raoti, to which State he 
naturally succeeded as adopted son on the death of Pratab 
Singh, at the same time he refused to accept any other land 
from the Dhamnod division. 

Jai Singh, in 1736, left Raoti and founded the present 
capital of Sailana. He died in 1757 and was succeeded by 
his second son Jeswant Singh, Devi Singh, the elder brother, 
having been killed some years previously. Daulat Singh, the 
other son, was given the jagir of Semlia. Jeswant Simgh died 
without issue and was succeeded by his younger brother Ajab 
Singh (1772-82) who left three sons. The eldest Mokham 
Singh (1782-97) succeeded, the two younger brothers Bhopat 
Singh and Guman Singh respectively receiving the jagirs of 
Deolan and Adwania. The Sailana State had by this time 
fallen under Maratha dominion and much territory had passed 
into the hands of Holkar and Sindhia. Mokham Singh was 
succeeded by his son Lachhman Singh (1797-1826) who was 
ruling during the settlement of Malwa by Sir John Malcom. 
In 1819 an Agreement was arranged between Lachhman Singh 
and Daul Rao Sindhia, by which the Sailana Chief agreed 
to pay Rs. 42,000 Salim Shahi annually to Gwalior while 
Sindhia undertook never to interfere in the internal adminis- 
tration, succession, ete., of the State. The British Authorities 


mediated and guaranteed the Settlement. This sum was in 
1860 assigned to the British Government to defray the cost 


of the Gwalior Contingent, and is now paid to the Government 
of India. i 


Lachhman 
by his son 


Singh died in 1826 and was succeeded 
Ratan Singh who left no issue, and 
was consequently succeeded by his uncle Nahar Singh 
in 1827. Nahar singh (1827-42) was followed by his 
son Takhat Singh who died in 1850, leaving a minor 
son, Dule Singh. = 

The State remained under British Administration till 
the disturbances of 1857, when it was put in charge of Ratan 
Singh’s widow. In acknowledgment of her excellent services 
at this time in preserving order and furnishing troops, all 
the members of the Council of Regency were granted Khilats. 
In 1859 Dule Singh was granted administrative powers. In 
1864 the Chief agreed to cede any land required for railways, 
and in 1881 abolished all transit duties on Salt. In 1884 the 
Raja, having no issue, adopted Jeswant Singh, the eldest son 
of Bhawani Singh of Semlia, who was recognised by Govern- 
ment as his heir. The Sayar dues were originally divided 
with the State into three shares but collected conjointly for 
convenience. Considerable friction arose on account of this 
method. But finally an arrangement was come to between 
the two States to the effect that Rutlam undertook not to levy 
dues on Sailana goods exported to Rutlam or, imported from 
Rutlam to Sailana in consideration of Sailana’s paying 
Rs. 6,000 annually to Rutlam. In 1887, in honour of the 
Jubilee of her Majesty the Queen Empress, all transit dues, 
except those on opium, were abolished. 

Duleh Singh died on October 13th, 1895, and was 
succeeded by the present Chief Jeswant Singh who was 
educated at the Daly College at Indore. Jeswant Singh 
succeeded to a State burdened with a heavy debt; this has 
however all been paid off. 

Every department of the State has been remodelled and 
brought into consonance with modern requirements by the 
present Chief. 

For his excellent administration during the famine and 
his many reforms Jeswant Singh was presented, in 1900, with 
a gold Kaiser-i-Hind medal, and in 1904 was made a Knight 
Commander of the Indian Empire. 

He has five sons, Dilip Singh, his heir, Bharat Smgh 
who has been adopted to succeed to the guaranteed Estate of 
Multhan. Maharaj Mandhata Singh received Raoti, Maharaj 
Ramchandra Singh Kaneri, and Maharaj Ajat Shatru Singh 
Govindpura and Adwania, as appanages. He has also three 
daughters, the eldest Bapu Devendra Kanwar has been married 
to His Highness Maharawal Vijaya Singh Bahadar of 
Dungarpur, the second Bapu Shiva Kanwar to His Highness 
Raja Arjunsingh Bahadar of Narsingarh, and the third Bapu 
Laxmi Kanwar betrothed to Durjan Sal Singh, Chief of 
Khilchipur State. 

The Sailana Chief bears the titles of His Highness and 
Raja and enjoys a salute of eleven guns. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Maharaja of Jind, xcs. 





C IS Highness Maharajah Ranbir Singh Bahadur, 
° KOSI, was born in 1879 and was 
[a only eight years old when he succeeded 
to the gadi on the death of his distin- 
guished grandfather, Raja Raghbir Singh 






died in 1887, his father Balbir Singh, 
having died during the latter’s lifetime. A 


Council of Regency was appointed to carry on the 
administration until he attained his majority. In 
November 1899 he was invested with full powers, at 
a Darbar held at Sangrur. His Highness is worthily 
endeavouring to walk in the footsteps of his grandfather who 
may be called the maker of Jind as it is to-day. Raja Ranbir 
Singh was called upon immediately on the assumption of full 
powers to face the great famine of 1899. His Highness 
displayed energy and liberality in dealing with the situation. 
Relief works were opened, and a large number of persons at 
Sangrur were set to work on the construction of the Dhuri- 
Jakhal Railway. His Highness strengthened the Accounts 
Department by appointing an Accountant-General with a 
suitable establishment in 1899. He has introduced recently 
in some of the larger towns of the State a system of local 
self-government. His Highness has shown special interest in 
public works. Since his accession to power several important 
buildings and works have been constructed, such as the Ranbir 
College in the Ram Bagh, Ranbir Skating Rink in-the Mahtab 
Bagh, Ranbirganj market, the Record Office, the Female 
Hospital, and three roads. The Imperial Service Infantry 
barracks and a dak bungalow near the railway station, also 
owe their existence to His Highness. The Educational 
and Medical departments have also felt the benefit of His 
Highness’ progressive tendencies. In 1897, the Jind Durbar 
placed its Imperial Service troops at the disposal of the 
Government of India for employment in the Tirah Campaign. 
On several occasions the Jind troops did excellent service and 
earned the commendations of the General in Command. The 
Jind Infantry was the first body of Imperial Service Troops 
in India to come under fire. The Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal 
Railway, four fifths of the cost of which was borne by Jind, 
was opened in 1901. During His Highness’ regime, the 
industrial development of the State has been encouraged. A 
cotton ginning factory was started at Jind in 1902 and has 
proved a profitable concern. The State Forest Reserves 
have been plaeed im His Highness’ time under a regularly- 
constituted Forest Department. 

His Highness’ grandfather and predecessor on the gadi, 
Raja Raghbir Singh, was an able and successful ruler, 
Almost immediately after his accession in 1864, some fifty 
villages in the State broke out in rebellion which was 
promptly suppressed. Raja haghbir Singh gave useful help 
to the British Government in putting down the Kuka outbreak 
in 1872, and. furnished a contingent when the second Afghan 
War broke out in 1878, consisting of 500 seyops, 200 sawars, 
with a large staff and two guns, which was of great service 
on the lines of communication. In recognition of His High- 


ness’ loyalty the title of Raya-i-Rajgan was conferred on the 
Raja of Jind in perpetuity. Raja Raghbir Singh also made 
a similar offer in the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, but it 
could not be accepted. Many and varied were the measures 
which Raja Raghbir Singh adopted to promote the prosperity 
and well-being of his State. It is no exaggeration to say that 
he left his mark on almost every department of public life. 
He founded a number of new villages and called them, a 
proof of his artistic tastes, after various musical modes of the 
Hindu system of the divine art. He introduced in 1870 indigo 
cultivation in the Jind and Sangrur tahslds, by which the 
zemindars greatly benefited. Before the reign of Raja 
Raghbir Singh there were very few gardens in the State. He 
laid out gardens in several towns and large villages, importing 
new plants for them. He extended irrigation, opened three 
State refineries for manufacturing saltpetre, sent a number of 
gold and silver smiths to Calcutta to become proficient in the 
art which has now reached a high degree of excellence in 
the State. He also gave an impetus to carpentry by having 
some of the artisans from the State, trained at Rurki. He 
practically created the carpet industry of Sangrur where he 
also built a palace, erected the Royal Iron Foundry, built 
the /dgah, and he beautified the town in many other ways. 
Jind undoubtedly owes its artistic pre-eminence among the 
Phulkian States to its late Chief, Raja Raghbir Singh, whose 
death in 1887 was a great loss to the Punjab. 

The Phulkian States of Patiala, Jind and Nabha, date 
their origin from 1763 in which year Sirhind town was 
captured from the Governor to whom Ahmad Shah Durani 
had entrusted it, by the Sikh confederacy. Previous to this 
event, the house of Phul, the founder of the Phulkian clan, 
was no more than of rural celebrity. Sukhchen, grandson of 
Phul, had three sons, the second of whom Gajpat Singh 
founded the Jind State and made Jind his capital in 1766. 
But he continued to recognise the Moghul Emperor at Delhi 
as his Suzerain and was invested in 1772 by an Imperial 
firman with the title of Raja and the right to coim money 
in his own name. Raja Gajpat Singh died in 1776 and 
was succeeded by his son Bhag Singh. His daughter, 
Bibi Raj Kaur, was the mother of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 
In Bhag Singh's time Jind acquired new territories as a 
reward for fidelity to the British agaimst the Mahrattas. 
He died after a rule of thirty years and was succeeded 
by his son Fateh Singh whose rule extended only to three 
years. In 1822, Sangat Singh ascended the gadi and on his 
death in 1834, Government recognised Sarup Singh a third 
cousin of his, as the nearest male heir, but his claims were 
held only good to the territories held by Gajpat Singh, that 
1s, Jind proper and nine other districts with a total revenue 
of Rs. 2,306,000, the remaining parts of the State being resumed 
as escheats by the British Government. Sarup Singh’s 
valuable assistance in the two Sikh wars and the Mutiny, was 
rewarded by grants of extensive territory and honours. His 
salute was increased to eleven guns ; and he received a sanad 
granting him the power of adoption in case of the failure of 
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natural heirs, and legalising the appointment of a successor by 
the two other Phulkian Chiefs in the event of the Raja dying 
without nominating an heir. Raja Sarup Singh died in 1864. 
He is described as in person and presence eminently princely. 
The stalwart Sikh race could hardly show a taller or a 
stronger man. Clad m armour, as he loved to be, at the 
head of his troops, there was perhaps no other prince in India 
who bore himself so gallantly and looked so true a soldier. 
The British Government has never had an ally more true in 
heart than Sarup Singh, who served it from affection and 
not from fear. His Highness was made a G.C.S.L, a few 
months before he died. He was worthily succeeded by Raja 
Raghbir Singh to whom reference has been already made. 

The area of Jind is 1,268 square miles and its population 
about three hundred thousand persons. It is the second in 
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modified in respect of some social and religious ‘offences, is 
enforced in the State. Adultery is a cognisable offence, and 
so is killing or injuring a cow, bullock or peacock. , They 
are made punishable under the Hindu Dharm Shastra. Among 
Hindu and Mahomedan castes which permit widow  re- 
marriage, a widow may marry any person subject to the 
sanction of the State which upholds the claims of the elder 
or younger brother of the deceased husband to her hand. 
These are some instances in which the State has modified the 
law of British India to suit the requirements of its subjects. 
The State is mostly held by communities of small peasant 
proprietors. Owing to the manner in which the State has been 
constituted its fiscal history is extremely complicated. The 
main land tenures are three in number but the largest number 
of villages in the State is held under Bhaiachara, each culti- 
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area but the last in population of the three Phulkian States. 
Sikhs, Jats, Ranghars, Ahirs and Rahbaris form the bulk of 
the population. The chief dialects spoken are Bangru or 
Deswali, Bagri, Ahirwati, Panjabi and Hindustani, the first- 
named being the mother-tongue of over two-thirds of the 
population. The total annual revenue of Jind has risen consi- 
derably since 1880, and is now over sixteen lakhs of rupees. 
The Raja governs the State through the Sadr-Ala or a Board 
of four members. The Mir Munshi or the Foreign Minister 1s 
the first of the four offices subordinate to the Sadr-A/a. He is 
entrusted with the Raja’s seal. The Financial Minister or 
Diwan is the second principal officer of the State. The third 
officer is called Bakhshi. He is Commander-in-Chief of the 
State forces as well as the head of the Police. The Judicial 
Minister is the fourth in rank. The Indian Penal Code, 


vator being assessed 


separately on his holding and his 
possession being assured so long as the assessment is duly paid. 
The principal revenue-paying crops are sugar-cane, wheat, 
cotton and oil-seeds with indigo in Jind and bajra in Dadri 


taluks. In the villages, cheap food-grain$' such as jawar, 
bajra, maize, mixed gram and barley, are generally kept and 
consumed by the villagers. Fodder crops are also sown. Of 
the three tahsils into which the State is divided for revenue 
and administrative purposes, two, namely, Sangrur and Jind 
are commanded by the Sirhind and Western Jumna canals 
respectively. There is a State bank in each tahsil, by which 
advances are made at half the ordinary rates of interest to 
cultivators. Dadri, the irrigated tahsil, is a cattle-breeding 
tract, the animals resembling the famous Hariana breed. 
Camels are also reared by the Rahbaris in this tahsil, and 
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A san, about 14 miles from Safidan, is an ancient tank a bath 
in which is said to have transformed an ugly Rishi into a 
beautiful person. Ram Rai, at a distance of 21 miles from 
Safidon, is regarded as a place of exceptional sanctity. It 
contains a temple to Parasuram who avenged the murder of 
his father, Jamadagni, by a Kshattrya king, by destroying 
the whole race. The Temple in Ram Rai is believed to mark 
the site of this massacre. The temple of Jainti-Devi at Jind 
is believed to have been built by Yudhisthira and his brothers 
before their fight with their cousins, the Kauravas. In the 
Samvat year 1903, Raja Swarup Singh built the temple, Raj 
Rajashri, at Jimd. 

The State is traversed by no great rivers. The Jind and 
Sangrur tahsils consist of undulating plains intercepted by 
shifting sand-hills, but in Dadri tahsd there are hills or 
kopjes, some 34 in number, offshoots of the Aravalli range. 


used both for ploughing and carrying as well as for riding. 
A good type of milch buffalo is found in Jind. In the Balan- 
wali ¿laqa sheep do well and goats flourish throughout the 
State. Cattle fairs are held at frequent intervals and are 
managed by the State which offers prizes to exhibitors of the 
best cattle and to the largest purchasers. 

Raja Sarup Singh formed the State forces into regular 
regiments and his successor Raja Raghbir Singh did much 
to introduce the British system of discipline. The oldest 


regiments are the Sherdil Horse Artillery raised in 1838 and 
the Suraj Mukhi Infantry raised in 1837. The latter was 
re-organized as Imperial Service Infantry early in 1889, the 
Raja’s offer made in 1887 having been accepted by the Viceroy 
at a Durbar held in Patiala in 1888. In December 1891 the 
Jind transport was raised. The Akal Cavalry Regiment raised 
in 1845, the Katar Mukhi Regiment raised in 1857 and the 
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Mountain Battery organized in 1874, are the other components 
of the Jind Army. 

The principal towns are Dadri, a station on the Rewari- 
Ferozpur Railway, and a town of great antiquity, Jind, the 
ancient Jaintipura, and the former capital of the State; 
Kaliana or Chal Kaliana where flexible sandstone is found; 
Safidon, the centre of saltpetre manufacture; and Sangrur, 
the administrative head-quarters of the State. 

A part of the ancient battlefield of Kurukshetra lies within 
the State. There are many localities besides, associated with 
the names of the classical heroes of Hinduism. At Safidon 
there are three ancient temples which commemorate an ancient 
legend. A serpent, Takshaka by name, stung to death a king 
called Parikshit. The king’s son, Raja Janamejaya, in order 
to avenge the crime performed a great sacrifice at which he 
almost completely destroyed the serpent tribe. The temples 
commemorate the various phases of this mythical episode. At 


The largest of these hills is Kaliana from which a soft pliant 
sandstone and also a hard stone used for mills, mortars and 
building purposes are quarried. The climate varies in 
different parts of the State. 

In the State Mint coins are struck on special occasions 
The Jind rupee bears an inscription to the effect that it is 
struck under the authority of Ahmad Shah Durrani. The 
value of the coin is about twelve annas. Gold coins are also 
struck. The Jind coinage, however, is not the ordinary 
currency of the State, which is the British currency. 

Since 1900, the Political Agent at Patiala has had charge 
of Jind and Nabha, the three together forming the Phulkian 
States Agency. The first officer in this responsible post was 
Major Dunlop-Smith. The headquarters of the Agency was 
first fixed at Ambala, but Patiala was soon found to be a much 


more suitable place and the Agent has resided in Patiala since 
the beginning of 1909. 
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Ceu — HE founder of the Ahluwalia family to which 


AO His Highness the Maharaja of K thal 
(Es g aja <apurthala 
> Z belongs was one Sadao Singh who about 

` p the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of 
the seventeenth century built near Lahore 
the villages of Chak, Hallu-Sadho, Tor and Ahlu, 
from which last was derived the family name 

of Ahluwalia. His great grandson Badar Singh 
married the sister of Bagh Singh, a petty chieftain of 
the Lahore district. The couple had an only son named 
Jassa Singh, who succeeded his maternal uncle in his 
Sirdarship and laid the foundations of the Sikh State 
of Kapurthala. Jassa Singh was an able, energetic, and 
patriotic man and set himself the life task of reducing 
the power of the Mahomedans and of extending that of his 
co-religionists in the Punjab. On the retirement from the 
Punjab of Nadir Shah, the famous Persian Kins, Jassa 
Singh built the fort of Daliwal and, drawing together as many 
of the Sikh Sardars as he could, began to make systematic 
attacks on the Mahomedan rulers of the Punjab. During 
the years 1743—1747 his efforts met with no success. But 
in spite of his failures he was building up a reputation for 
bravery, military skill and patriotic enthusiasm which was 
to serve him well in the near future. For in the year 1753 
the foremost Sikh of his day, Kapur Singh Faizullapuria, 
died and by the act of making over to Jassa Singh the steel 
mace of the great Guru, Govind Singh, virtually appointed 
him the successor to his influence among the Sikh leaders. 
Jassa Singh’s courage and ability considerably augmented 
the status he thus acquired. In the years 1754—1757 he 
gained many successes over the Mahomedans and made 
several conquests which, however, Ahmed Shah Abdali’s 
invasion forced him to relinquish. But on Ahmad Shah's 
return to Kabul after his great victory of Panipat, the Sikhs 
again attacked his officers and resumed their conquests. The 
serious check received by them at Ahmad Shah’s hands in 
1762 and called by them, the Ghalu Ghara, or great disaster. 
was only a temporary one, and urged on by Jassa Singh they 
kept steadily pressing the Mahomedans till finally Lahore, 
the Afghan capital, fell into their hands, and with it Gujrat 
and all the country between the Chenab and the Jhelum. 
They immediately enlarged and beautified Amritsar and 
struck the first national coin. Most of this was the work of 
Jassa Singh, who more than any other Sardar helped to 
consolidate the Sikh power and to organise their army, the 
Dal Khalsa, or Army of God, on a really effective footing. 
The army, as he left it, was composed chiefly of Cavalry, the 
famous Sikh infantry of later days being the work of Euro- 
pean adventurers in the employ of Ranjit Singh. Jassa Singh 
who died in 1783 had in 1780 seized Kapurthala and made it 
his headquarters. He is described as being a very tall man, of 
a fair complexion, with piercing eyes gleaming from beneath 
overhanging: eyebrows and with arms of unusual length. 
Though their most successful and unquestionably their 










ablest military leader, he was regarded by the Sikhs as being 
more of a saint than a soldier; and the most powerful 
Sikh Sardars, often opposed to him politically, sought at 
his hands initiation into their religious rites and received 
from him the pahal or baptismal sacrament as a special 
and much valued spiritual privilege. 

Jassa Singh left no son or nephew to succeed him and 
a great-grandson of his uncle Gurbaksh Singh was brought 
from Ahlu to become the Sardar of his mis! and to take 
possessions of the deceased Chief's estates. "The new Sardar 
Bagh Singh was in 1801 succeeded by his only son Sardar 
Fatah Singh, who lived in most stirring times. He was a 
contemporary of the great Ranjit Singh and started life 
with equal, if not greater, advantages. He treated with 
him on equal terms and formed an alliance with him, 
offensive and defensive, which lasted for many years. The 
young Chiefs exchanged turbans and swore on the Granth 
to remain friends for ever. It was through his influence 
that Ranjit Singh rejected the overtures of Holkar and 
turned a favourable ear to the English envoy, Metcalfe. 
The latter detected the covert discontent which rankled in 
Fatah Singh's breast at the encroachments Ranjit Singh 
was making on the power and privileges of the other Sikh 
Sardars and his own in particular. He felt Ranjit Singh 
owed his rapid rise to himself chiefly. He had been the 
ladder by which Ranjit Singh had mounted to greatness; 
and, though the first of the chiefs in his army, he was no 
longer treated with confidence, but merely expected to carry 
out orders. From having been the equal, if not the superior, 
in rank he had become a mere dependent. Fatah Singh 
in fact very much regretted his alliance with his masterful 
ally, but he was too apathetic to fight. He took advantage, 
however, of the fact that more than halt his possessions 
lay in the Cis-Sutlej country to draw nearer to the English 
who exercised a protectorate over that tract of country. 
Later on a threatenmg move of the Maharaja’s made him 
hasten to put the Sutlej between him and that very astute 
ruler. However a sort of understanding having come 
about, Fatah Singh returned, and for the rest of his life 
lived in retirement at Kapurthala. He was succeeded in 
1837 by his son Sardar Nihal Smgh who was acknowledged 
as Chief by the British authorities. The Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, in order to retain his hold on Kapurthala, stirred 
up strife between the Sardar and his younger brother Amar 
Singh. The feud lasted for several years throughout the 
reigns of Ranjit Singh and those of his sons Kharrak Singh 
and Sher Singh till the accidental death of Amar Singh. 
In the reigns of the last two Rajas, Sardar Nihal Singh 
had several opportunities of showing his good will to the 
British Government. He was of great assistance to the 
Governor-General in all the phases of the first Afghan war. 
Had he possessed energy of character, he might have become 
the foremost Chief of the Punjab when Maharaja Sher Singh 
was assassinated, and the infant Dhulip Singh placed on the 
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throne. But the Ahluwalia Chief appears to have wished 
to abstain from all interference with the course of events, 
and to stand well with all parties. This he was not strong 
enough to do. His army and officials refused to follow his 
lead in the first Sikh war, and joined the Khalsa in its 
attack on the British Government. Their conduct earned 
condign punishment at the conclusion of that war and. the 
whole of the Kapurthala estates in the Cis-Sutlej country 
was confiscated. This severe lesson had a salutary effect 
on Sardar Nihal Singh, and when the Second Sikh war 
broke out he rendered most effectual assistance to the British 
in the collection of supplies. He also offered to lend a 
contingent of his own troops, but this assistance was not 
needed and declined. Lord Dalhousie at the close of the 
campaign paid the Sardar a visit and made him a Raja. 
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The establishment of the British Government in the Punjab 
left him free to devote his whole attention to the adminis- 
tration of his own estates which he soon placed on an 
excellent footing. He avoided all interference with political 
matters, and lived a quiet life at Kapurthala for the rest 
of his days. He died in September, 1852. 

Raja Randir Singh, the eldest son of the late Chief, was 
a young man of twenty-two when he succeeded his father. 
In character he greatly resembled the founder of his family, 
Sardar Jassa Singh. There was in him the same courage, 
military skill, devotion to duty, liberality and loyalty to a 
cause, coupled with a large-heartedness and enlightenment 
all his own. He began his rule with characteristic energy 
by taking in hand the improvement of his capital and the 
next two important centres Phagwara and Sultanpur. He 
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found them collections of hamlets; he left them well laid out 
towns with properly built bazaars and streets, the latter 


shaded by avenues of trees. Agencies were opened with 
chief commercial centres and every effort made to bring his 
State into line with the British districts of the Punjab 
which were beginning td show signs of great prosperity 
under British rule. The outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny gave 
Raja Randhir Singh an opportunity of showing his attach- 
ment to that rule. At the first intimation of the outbreak 
at Meerut and Delhi, the Raja collected every available 
soldier and marched at once into Jalandhar, accompanied 
by his brother Bikrama Singh, a brave soldier like himself. 
He garrisoned Jallandhar for months and thus secured for 
the Government this strategic point. From this as a centre he 
was able to afford the Government much valuable assist- 
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ance. His Cavalry under General Johnson were sent off at 
once in pursuit of the sepoys that mutinied at Jallandhar, 
and detachments of his troops held Hoshiarpur when there 
was a rising at Sialkot. "Though the maintenance of such 
a large force as the circumstances necessitated was a great 
strain on his resources, he preferred to involve himself in 
debt rather than withhold his tribute, at a time when the 
difficulties of the Government were so great. It was a 
great disapppointment to the Raja that he could not see 
active service outside the Punjab, but he loyally accepted the 
decision of the Government that his services were being 
utilised where they were most needed. When Delhi fell the 
Government determined to disarm the population of the 
Jalandhar Doab, and the Raja did his share of the work 
most thoroughly. The Government of India now were in 
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a position to make some return to him for his most valu- Kapurthala with its 300,000 inhabitants for 91 years with 
able services. A year's tribute was remitted; the annual great success. He is besides the premier landowner in 
amount payable was reduced by Rs. 25,000; Khillats were Oudh. His Highness is a highly accomplished prince and 
conferred on himself and his brother; a salute of eleven guns excels as a linguist, speaking with fluency English, French 
was allowed him; and honorary distinctions were conferred Persian and Arabic and haying a good working knowledge 
on him and Bikrama Singh. He was also given the oppor- of German, Italian and Spanish. He holds advanced 5 
tunity for which he longed of campaigning outside the opinions regarding education and has had all his sons 
Punjab. With the approval of Government he led a educated in Europe. Three of the Princes are at present 
contingent of his troops into Oudh to help to suppress the in England pursuing their studies there. His eldest son, the 
Mutiny there. For his services in Oudh, Raja Randhir Singh Tikka Sahib, Paramjit Singh, was educated in Eng- 
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received large grants of land and the title of Raja Rajagan land and France, returning to India as recently as 
He lived im the enjoyment of his the end of last year. In February of this year the 
honours till 1870, in which year he died on board the P. and O. Tikka Sahib was married to a cousin of the Rana 
mail steamer between Aden and Bombay. He was succeeded . of Jabbal, a highly accomplished lady who received 
by his elder son, Maharaja Kharak Singh, who died in 1877 most of her education, like her husband, in England and 
leaving as his heir his son, the present Maharaja, then a in France. His Highness attended the Durbar held in Delhi 
child of five. in December 1911 in connection with the Coronation of His 

His Highness the Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Imperial Majesty when the honour of G.C.S.L was 
Bahadur, was given full ruling powers in 1890 when conferred upon him together with the hereditary title 


he reached the age of eighteen. He has now ruled the State of of Maharajah. 


as a local distinction. 
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gs JIS Highness Maharaja Bhupendra Singh. of 
2 Patiala succeeded to the gadi on the death of 
[a his father in 1900 at the tender age of nine. 
A Council of Regency managed the State 
during his minority. His Highness assumed 
charge of the administration in 1910 and was for- 
mally installed by His Excellency Lord Minto 
later on in the same year. His Highness has 
been carefully trained for: the requirements of his 
high position. His prowess in athletic sports led to his being 
selected as the Captain of the All-India Cricket team which 
visited England in 1911. In the short period that he has 
been on the gadi he has evinced wholesome interest in the 
improvement of the social customs of the people. His muni- 
ficence has created the King Edward's Sanitorium at 
Dharampur which His Excellency the Viceroy opened in 
April last. His Highness has also opened a Consumptive’s 
Hospital and named it after.the first Lord Hardinge, ancestor 
of the present Viceroy. His Highness was present at the 
Coronation of King George V. at Westminster and was 
cordially received by the Secretary of State and other high 
personages. He has a brilliant future before him, and his 
natural intelligence and the thorough preparation he has 
undergone, may be relied upon to make his regime distin- 
guished in the annals of his historic house. The Maharajas of 
Patiala are the premier Chiefs among the Phulkian States. 
They take precedence of all the Punjab Chiefs and are 
entitled to a salute of seventeen guns. At the Coronation 
Durbar held by Their Imperial Majesties at Delhi m 
December 1911, His Highness was made a G.C.LE. 

His Highness’ father, the late Maharaja Rajindar Singh, 
was only four years old at the time of his father’s sudden 
death in 1876 and a Council of Regency with Sardar Sir 
Dewa Singh, K.C.S.I., as President, looked after the affairs 
of the State during the long minority which ended only m 
1890. Im the fourteen years that intervened, the finances of 
the State were carefully husbanded with the result that 
large savings were effected out of which have been borne the 


heavy charges in connection with the Sirhind Canal and the 
broad-gauge line of railway between Rajpura, Patiala and 
Bhatinda. In recognition of the services rendered by the 
State troops in the second Afghan War, His Highness was 
exempted from the presentation of nazars in Durbar. His 
late Highness served in person in the expedition of 1897 on 
the North-West Frontier with General Elles in the Mohmand 
country. In 1889 the Patiala Imperial Service troops were 
organised, consisting of one regiment of Lancers and two 
regiments of infantry, with a fully equipped transport. 

The present Chief’s grandfather Maharaja Mohindra 
Singh, when he was called upon to the Chiefship, was also 
a minor, aged ten years. A Council of Regency carried on 
the administration for eight years and the Maharaja ruled 
only for six years after attaining his majority. During his 
time the Sirhind Canal was sanctioned, the Patiala State 
eventually contributing one crore and twenty-three lakhs of 
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rupees towards its construction. Maharaja Mohindra Singh 
spent generously for the improvement of the State. He 
gave ten lakhs of rupees to Government for the relief of the 
sufferers in the Bengal famine in 1873, and founded the 
Mohindra College at Patiala on the occasion of the visit of 
Lord Northbrook, then Viceroy, to the State in 1875. He 
was made a G.C.S.I. in 1871. 

The Patiala Chiefs have shown unswerving loyalty to 
the Paramount Power since they first came under its 
protection. As the only means of preventing the absorption 
of their States by Ranji Singh, the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs headed 
by Patiala, made overtures to the British Government in 
1808 with the view of their being taken under its 
guardianship. A Proclamation was accordingly issued in 
May 1809, which declared that “the country of the Chiefs of 
Malwa and Sirhind had entered wider the protection of the 
British Government.” Shortly afterwards, the British 
Government had to intervene owing to internecine quarrels 
in Patiala and they established the Maharani As Kuar as 
regent with sole authority. The Maharani showed herself a 
firm and capable ruler. When Maharaja Sahib Singh died, 
he was succeeded by Karam Simgh during whose time 
some disputes relating to certain villages in British terri- 
tory were settled partially in his favour. Maharaja Karam 
Singh was on the side of the British when the second Sikh 
war broke out, but he died shortly after and was succeeded 
by Maharaja Narindar Singh. The services of this Chief 
during the Mutiny were of the most invaluable character. 
The Commissioner of the day wrote of the Maharaja’s 
prompt and ready action m support of the British as follows: 
“ His support at such a crisis was worth a brigade of English 
troops to us, and served more to tranquillise the people than a 
hundred official disclaimers could have done." . After the 
Mutiny, the Maharaja's fidelity was generously rewarded by 
large additions to his territory, and his honorary titles were 
increased. The Maharaja died at the premature age of 39 
years. A Punjab Gazette Extraordinary was issued setting 
forth the great services of the deceased Chief who, it said, 
“administered the State with wisdom, firmness and bene- 
volence." He was one of the first Indian princes to receive 
the K.C.S.L, and also served as a member of the Imperial 
Legislative Council during Lord Canning’s Viceroyalty. 





Patiala’s history as a separate State nominally dates 
from 1762. In that year Ahmad Shah Durrani conferred 
the title of Raja on its then Chief, Ala Singh. Strictly 
speaking, however, the beginnings of Patiala as the parent of 
the Phulkian States must be placed a year later when 
Sirhind was conquered and partitioned by the Sikh 
confederacy. Raja Ala Singh was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of Sirhind and the surrounding districts. He died in 
1765 and was succeeded by his grandson, Amar Singh. In 
1767 Ahmad Shah, who invaded India for the last time that 
year, conferred on Raja Amar Singh the title of Raja-i- 
Rajagan. Raja Amar Singh's enterprise and wisdom 
extended and consolidated his kingdom. He died in 
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1781 and his son Sahib Singh became Raja. As Raja 
Sahib Singh was a minor only six years old, Dewan Nanu 
Mal was appointed Minister-Regent. Unfortunately Dewan 
Nanu Mal called in the Marathas to help him to assert the 
authority of the State against certain recaleitrant subjects. 
This led to his downfall and Raja Sahib Singh at the early 
age of 14 was called upon to take the management of affairs 
in his own hands. This he did appointing his sister, Sahib 
Kuar, Chief Minister. The princesses of the Patiala house 
have more than once shown themselves capable adminis- 
trators and plucky military commanders. Sahib Kuar 
succeeded where Dewan Nanu Mal failed. She victoriously 
repelled the incursions of the Marathas. It was in Sahib 
Singh’s reign that the State was definitely taken under 
British protection. 

Patiala is the most eastern of the Phulkian States and 
derives its name from the capital city founded by Raja Ala 
Singh. It has a total area of about 5,500 square miles and 
is by far the largest and most wealthy of the Eastern Punjab 
States. The total population consists of about one million 
seven hundred thousand persons, and consists of Hindus and 
Mahomedans. There are several shrines of both religions 
in the State. The chief of them is the shrine of Bhai Mul 
Chand, surnamed Baggi-bodiwala, or “white locked," so 
called because the saint was born with a white lock of hair. 

Patiala has been called the cradle of the Imperial 
Service Troops in India, as Lord Dufferin announced the 
inception of the scheme at Patiala in 1888, and Patiala was 
the first Native State which entered into the arrangement. 
Long before the organisation of the Imperial Service Corps, 
Patiala troops had rendered meritorious services to the 
Empire. In 1814, the Patiala Infantry formed part of 
Colonel Ochterlony’s force in the Gurkha war. Reference 
has been already made to the brilliant services rendered by 
the Maharaja of Patiala during the Mutiny. Since then, 
Patiala troops have been placed at the disposal of the Para- 
mount Power on four occasions, for Manipur, Chitral, Kabul 
and the Samana. For their services in the Kabul 
Campaign Sardar Deva Singh, their Commander, was made 
a K.C.S.L 

Several of the administrative departments are organised 
on the British model, such as the Police, Education and 
Sanitation. The State gives every encouragement to educa- 
tion in all branches and for all classes. There are several 
hospitals and dispensaries scattered all over His Highness's 
territories. The Victoria Poor House is housed in an excel- 
lent building and maintains many destitute persons and 
orphans of both sexes. The Judicial system is framed on 
modern lines and the Indian Penal Code is followed without 
modification. The State has its own Postal and Telegraph 
systems affiliated to the respective Imperial Departments. 
Four railways pass through the State. The Rajpura- 
Bhatinda line belongs to the State. The other lines are 


the Ludhiana-Jakhal Railway, the North-Western Railway 
The people of the State 


and the Rewari-Phulera Railway. 


are steadily improving in prosperity, owing to increased 
communications and improved irrigation. The idea of 
irrigating Patiala territory from the river Sutlej was first 
conceived by Maharaja Narindar Singh and the State has 
since sunk large sums of money in extending the area under 
irrigation. 

Patiala, the capital, is believed to be built on the ruins 
of ancient Patan. Since its founding by Maharaja Ala 
Singh in 1753, it has always been in the possession of the 
Patiala Chiefs and is now a fine town, with wide “and 
straight bazaar streets and with a population of about 60,000 
persons. The town is a commercial centre of considerable 
importance. It contains many fine public buildings, a fine 
polo ground and a race course. His Highness resides in the 
Baradari Garden, a fine garden with artificial hills and paths 
and adorned with statuary, and lighted by electric light. 
A new Diwankhana was built by Maharaja Narindar 
Singh in 1916 of the Sambat era at a cost of five 
lakhs of rupees. This building was recently remodelled 
into one spacious Durbar Hall. The Cantonment for the 
Imperial Service troops is modelled on the plan of a British 
Cantonment. 

The ancient town of Sirhind, literally “head of India,” 
was so-called on account of its strategic position. Tradition 
assigns the foundation of the town to a descendant of 
Krishna. Feroz Shah made a canal from the Sutlej to 
Sirhind. One of the most flourishing towns under the 
Moghul Empire, its ruins now extend over a very large area. 
It was prophesied that the ruins of Sirhind should be spread 
from the Jumna to the Sutlej. This has now been literally 
fulfilled by the railway line from the Jumna to the Sutlej 
being ballasted from bricks from the ruins of Sirhind. The 
Sikhs think it a meritorious act to take a brick from the 
ruins and drop it into the river. The tragic incident of the 
two sons of Guru Gobind Singh being bricked up. alive, 
occurred here in 1704. Since then it has been the scene of 
many sanguinary baitles. 

Chail, 24 miles south-east of Simla, is the summer resi- 
dence of His Highness. It is about 7,000 feet above sea-level. 
It contains the Maharaja’s handsome villa, the Residency 
House, a guest house and other buildings, 

Bhatinda is another important town in the State. It 
has a considerable trade especially in grain and is the 
Junction of four important railways. The gurudwara of 
Guru Gobind Singh is inside the fort. 

Patiala has produced several authors of note. The 
most eminent of them is the late Professor Ram Chandra, 
who was Director of Public Instruction, and whose great 
Mathematical work entitled “ Maxima and Minima” 
earned for him a European reputation. A late Prime 
Minister of the State, Khalita Mutammad Hassan, C.I.E., 
was the author of several Urdu works which are highly 
esteemed by Urdu scholars. Sardar Gurmukh Singh, 
President of the late Council of Regency, wrote a remark- 
able hook on Sikhism. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Raja of Sirmur. 








IS Highness Raja Amar Prakasha Bahadur was 
installed on the gadi on the 26th October, 1911, 
by His Honour Sir Louis Dane, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. His 
Highness has been in charge of the State only 

for a few weeks, but there is every reason to hope 

that he will prove himself worthy of his- distin- 
guished father and grandfather, the late Raja 

Surendra Bikram Prakash and the late Raja Sir 

Shamsher Prakash. His Highness in replying to the remarks 
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of Sir Louis Dane, declared his views and hopes as to his 
future policy in the following wise and weighty words: it 


will not,” said His Highness, “make large promises on the 
threshold of my new career. The future events will show the 
result of my earnest endeavours to do good to my people as Ene 
accredited trustee of their welfare. I can only assure 
you at present that following in the footsteps of my illustrious 
ancestors, the valuable counsel of my revered uncle 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rajkumar Vira Vikrama Singh Bahadur 
and other senior members of the ruling family, assisted by 
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my dutiful officials, the constant direction of your Honour 
and advice of my esteemed friend Lientenant-Colonel Dallas, 
the Political Agent, I will spare nothing in maintaining the 
efficient administration, inaugurated by my eminent grand- 
father and continued, amplified and improved by my departed 
father. It is not out of place to mention that my relation- 
ship with the.Suzerain Power will be one of constant amity 
and "pure loyalty. My predecessors have always acted on 
the principle that love calls for love and affection needs return; 


H 
and for many acts of kindness shown to them by the British 










Government, they rendered signal and conspicuous services to 
the Government on more occasions than one to the best of their 
powers and resources of the State, as token of unstinted loyalty. 
In short, they always. considered the prosperity and difficulty 
of British Government as their own. It is not necessary for 
me to add that it will be my constant and life-long endeavour 
to emulate the noble example of my predecessors.” On the 


same occasion, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor spoke in 
highly eulogistic terms of the late Chief, His Highness Raja 
Surendra Bikram Prakash, by whose untimely death his son, 
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the present Chief, was suddenly called to rule. For five years 
previous to his succession to the gadi, the late Chief had 
exercised the chief Magisterial and Revenue powers in the 
State and during the last two years of the rule of his father, 
Raja Sir Shamser Prakash, he practically weilded the full 
powers of the State, as the Chief was stricken down with para- 
lysis, with such tact, capacity and success as to call forth the 
encomiums of Sir Macworth Young, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab. The late Chief ascended the gadi in 1898, and 
during his reign of thirteen years fully maintained and greatly 
advanced the efficiency of the administration on the lines laid 
down by his renowned father. In the words of His Honour 
Sir Louis Dane, the administration of Sirmur remains excel- 
lent and much has been done to improve communications and 
to develop the valuable forests of the State. Many other 
Schemes of improvement were considered by the late Chief 
ineluding one for a good and plentiful water-supply for Nahan 
which will soon be completed. The Imperial Service Sappers 
under the command of Kanwar Bir Bikram Singh have main- 
tained their high reputation and the services of the 
Commandant have been recognised by appointment as A.D.C. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy and by promotion to Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Royal Engineers and the grant of the C.I.E. 
Raja Bikram Prakash was created a K.C.S.I. in 1901 and was 
especially chosen by His Excellency the Viceroy to be a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1902 and his 
sound commonsense made him a most valuable councillor. The 
grandfather of the present Chief and father of the late Chief, 
Raja Sir Shamser Prakash, G.C.S.T., to whom reference has 
been made above, first laid the foundations of the present 
prosperity of the State. His long rule, which extended from 
1856 to 1898, was full of benevolent and loyal deeds. In 
1857 he rendered valuable service during the Mutiny, and in 
1880 during the Second Afghan War he sent a contingent 
to the north-west frontier. The Sirmur Sappers and Miners 
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under his second son, Major Bir Bikram Singh, accompanied 
the Tirah expedition in 1897. 

The Rajas of Sirmur trace their descent to Subhans 
Prakash, a prince of Jaisalmer, who became the first Raja 
with his capital at Rajbhan about the end of the eleventh 
century. The eighth Raja and his successor extended their 
territories almost to the Sutlej, and had their capital at 
Kalsi in Dehra Dun. In the fourteenth century Raja Bir 
Prakash fortified Hath-Koti and removed the capital to Sahri. 
Eventually in 1621 Karm Prakash founded Nahan, the present 
capital, which is also used as an alternative name of the State. 
Raja Sobhag Prakash, whose time was contemporaneous with 
that of the Emperor Aurangazebe, greatly developed the agri- 
cultural resources of the State. Raja Mit Prakash is remem- 
bered for the asylum which he gave to the Sikh Guru, Govind 
Singh, permitting him to fortify Paonta in the Kiarda Dun; 
and it was at Bhaugani in the Dun that the Guru defeated 
the Rajas of Kahlur and Garhwal in 1688. Raja Fateh 
Prakash who came to the gadi in 1833 was very friendly 
to the British Government. His Highness aided Government 
with a loan during the first Afghan War and in 
the first Sikh War a Sirmur contingent fought on the 
British side. The Rajas of Sirmur are entitled to a salute of 
eleven guns. 

Sirmur, also called Nahan, is a Hill State in the Punjab 
with an area of about 1,200 square miles. The population 
numbers about 150,000, more than 95 per cent of it being 
Hindu. The State is absolutely secure against famine owing 
to its natural position and climatic conditions. The gross 
revenue of the State is about Rs. 6,00,000. The Imperial 
Service Corps of Sirmur Sappers and Miners, 197 strong, 
was raised in 1889, and served with distinction under Major 
Bikram Singh, C.I.E., in the Tirah expedition, 1897. It 
was also employed in constructing the Khusalgarh-Kotah- 
Thal Railway in 1901-2. 
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The Honourable Maharaja Sir Bhagwati 


Prasad Singh, KcLE. of Balrampur. 





b JHE Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad 
2 Singh, K.C.I.E., traces his ancestry to the most 
noble Rajput stock, namely, the Janwars, and 
claims descent from the great Pandava hero, 
Arjun, celebrated in the Mahabharata. The 
Maharaja is now the largest landed proprietor 

in Oudh and maintains over a hundred elepnants. 

The present Maharaja occupies a position of 

unequalled pre-eminence among the landed aristo- 
cracy of Oudh, as shown by the many important and influential 
positions which he holds. He is President of the British 
Indian Association of Oudh, which is a powerful body repre- 
senting the landed interests of the province. He also 
represents his class in the Legislative Council of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In recognition of his munificent 
liberality to the cause of higher education in those Provinces, 
the most notable instances of which are his gift of three 
lakhs of rupees to the new Canning College buildings, and 
of a similar sum towards the Lucknow Medical College, he 
was nominated Honorary Fellow for life of the University 
of Allahabad. The Maharaja takes keen interest in local 
self-government, and discharges his civic duties as Chairman 
of the Municipal Council of Balrampur with exemplary 
devotion. He is, besides, an Honorary Magistrate, and is 
personally exempt from attendance in Civil Courts. His 
retainers are permanently exempted from the prohibitions of 
the Arms Act. 


The Maharaja was born in 1879 and was educated 
privately under English and Indian tutors. He speaks Eng- 
lish fluently, and is also conversant with Hindi, Urdu and 
Persian. He assumed active management of his extensive 
property in 1900. In November of that year the title of 
Maharaja was conferred on him as a personal distinction, and 
in 1909 the title was made hereditary in his family. The 
Maharaja was created a Knight Commander of the Most Emi- 
nent Order of the Indian Empire in 1906. 

By nature Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh is of a quiet, 
unassuming temperament, keenly solicitous about the welfare 
and happiness of his tenantry, and a systematic and pains- 
taking worker, much beloved by his people. He is highly edu- 
cated, with a penchant for out-of-door sports. He is a 
capital shot with the rifle or shot gun, a fearless and 
enthusiastic motorist, who has covered 400 miles at a stretch 
in a single day. 





The founder of the Janwar family of Oudh was Bariar 
Sah, the youngest of six sons of the Sombansi Chief, Raja 
Mansukh Deo of Pawargarh in Gujarat. Early in the 
fifteenth century, Bariar Sah who had been rewarded with 
the whole tract of country in the eastern part of the district 
of Bahraich, which he had cleared of numerous bands of free- 
bocters, took up his residence at Ikauna. The title of Raja, 
which was hereditary in the family, dates from the thirteenth 
century if not earlier. A descendant of Bariar Sah, by name 
Balram Sah, laid the foundation of the present town of Bal- 


rampur and renamed the pargana early in the reign of the 
Moghul Emperor, Jehangir. In 1777 Raja Newal Singh 
ascended the gadi and is remembered as one of the most 
famous warriors of his race. In 1836 his grandson Raja Jai 
Narain Singh died without offspring, and was succeeded by 
his younger brother, Raja Digbijai Singh, whose staunch 
loyalty to the Paramount Power during the Mutiny of 1857, 
is not yet forgotten. While the rebel Government 
which had been installed at Lucknow in 1857 were issuing 
angry ukases, and threatening everyone suspected of sympathy 
with the British cause, the Raja of Balrampur, Sir 
Digbijai Singh, remained true to his word unmoved by the 
threats, the wiles and the blandishments of the mutineers. In 
fact, he threw in his lot unreservedly with the British, to whom 
he remained -actively and steadfastly loyal, risking his own 
life, honour and property thereby ; he rescued upwards of 
thirty English lives from certain death, joined the British 
forces in the field and remained with them until the conclusion 
of hostilities, rendering valuable aid in various directions. 

For these meritorious services and in appreciation of his : 
distinguished loyalty, the late Sir Digbijai Singh received 
signal marks of honour from the British Government, 
including the title of Maharaja and a personal salute of nine 
guns, an almost unprecedented bestowal on a Chief not hold- 
ing independent ruling powers. 

On his death in 1882 which was hastened by the after- 
effects of a fall from an elephant while tiger shooting, the 
conduct of State affairs devolved upon the Maharaja's senior 
Maharani, Indra Kunwar, who in 1883, in accordance with 
the will of her late consort, adopted the present Maharaja Sir 
Bhagwati Singh. The Maharaja is now in his thirty-third 
year, and succeeded his adopted mother in 1893, assuming the 
active management of the vast estates on attaining his 
majority in 1900. The special privilege of a salute of nine 
guns was continued to the late Maharani as a personal honour, 
a privilege which in due course of events will doubtless be 
extended to the present Chief. 

The population of the Balrampur Estates number over 
500,000 and the annual income amounts to about twenty-four 
lakhs of rupees. The ancient ancestral Estates belonging to 
the Chief of Balrampur consist of various holdings situated 
in the Gonda, Bahraich, Lucknow and Partabgarh districts 
of the Province of Oudh, the major portion being situated in 
Gonda. The capital town, which is of the same name as the 
State, lies within thirty miles of the Nepal border and in 
view of the snow-capped mountains of the stately Himalaya 
ranges. 

In area, the Balrampur Estates cover 1,300 square miles 
of highly fertile country, chiefly rice-producing, flat for the 
most part but beautifully wooded, with an abundance of 
pasturage. 

On the easterm frontier, the estates are bounded by grand 
expanses of Government forests in which big game shikar is 
obtainable, while further north in the Hardwar reserves, 
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Khedda operations are periodically held under the 
personal supervision of the Maharaja, to replenish 
the stock of elephants for which the Balrampur State 
has always been renowned. His Highness owns at 
the present time over one hundred of these mighty denizens of 
the forest. 

In regard to public buildings and institutions, the town 
of Balrampur is singularly fortunate, for the inherent gene- 
rosity and forethought of its Chiefs has shown itself in a 
marked degree in this direction. — With these philanthropic 
ideals the present Maharaja has closely associated himself, and 
the result is one of which any Chief would have just cause to 
be proud. The more notable of these institutions are the 
Lyall collegiate school; the Sanskrit Pathshala ; 
Donnell Orphanage; the Anson Female Hospital ; the General 


the -Mc- ` 


Hospital ; the girls schools for Hindus and Mahomedans : a 
charity house (Khairat Khana) and the picturesque Ananbagh 
with its fine zoological collection. 

Nor has His Highness confimed his liberality to the 
Balrampur State, for during the past six years, donations to 
the extent of ten lakhs of rupees have been made towards 
various outside institutions, such as the Balrampur Hospital, 
Lucknow ; the Medical College, Lucknow ; new buildings for 
the Canning College ; the McDonnell Boarding House, Allaha- 
bad. During the distress caused by the famine which 
visited even this fertile part of India im 1907-8, a sum of five 
lakns was spent in relief works and relieving the destitute. 
It can therefore with truth be said that the spirit of liberality 
is one of the foremost traits in the character of the Chiefs of 
Balrampur. 
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Narayan Singh Bahadur, GCIE, of Benares. 





LKE many other .States in India that ot 
Benares dates from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the period of the decline 
of the Mogul empire. Our of the confusion 
that followed the death of the great emperor 

Aurangzebe, Benares emerged as the recognised fief 

of Saadat Ali, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who in 

return for a small rent of eight lakhs a year leased 
it along with two.neighbouring sarkars to one of 
his friends, Mir Rustam Ali. The latter was entirely dependent 
on his subordinates among whom the most important. was 

Mansa Ram, a Gautam Bhuinhar Brahmin. On the fall of 

his master from the good graces of the Nawab Wazir, Mansa 

Ram took his place as the de facto ruler of the province of 

Benares. On his death, his son Balwant Singh, a man of 

very great ability and political sagacity, obtained from the 

emperor, who though only a faineant was nevertheless the 
source of honour, the title of Raja and a confirmation of the 
lease of the three sirkars he held from his immediate superior 

Saadat Ali. Balwant Singh, however, was too wary to do any- 

thing at the time to excite the suspicion of his feudal overlord, 

and was most punctilious in discharging all his obligations 
to him. For the first ten years of his incumbency of his 
estates, though he left no stone unturned to consolidate his 
authority and strengthen his hold on his lands, he was most 
careful to give no cause of complaint to tho Oudh authorities; 
and his payments of the revenue were most regular. Mean- 
while he had removed as many obstructions as he could out 
of his path, had built for himself a fortified place of 
residence at Gangapur and had very quietly constructed 
several strongholds in the Mirzapur hills whither he could 
retire if overwhelmed in the plains. Choosing his opportunity 
at a time when his suzerain was embarrassed in other diree- 
tions, he threw off his allegiance and set up as an independent 
ruler. On the advance of the forces sent against him from 

Oudh, he retired to the Mirzapur hills and from there defied 

his foes, who were forced to patch up a peace and retire, 

leaving him successful all along the line. In the struggle 
between the British and the trio of-Mahomedan potentates, 

Shah Alam, Shuja-ud-dowla and Mir Kasim, which led to 

English paramountcy in Bengal, Balwant Singh steered a very 

cautious course ; and though the treaty of Allahabad gave 

Benares to the Nawab Wazir, it was on the distinct under- 

standing that Balwant Singh should be left undisturbed in 

possession.of his fief. Later on the Oudh sovereign made more 
than one attempt to evade this obligation, but strong in the 
support of the English, Balwant Singh held his own till his 

death in 1770. 

There now arose a dispute as to the succession. The 
strongest claim was that of the infant son of Balwant Singh’s 
daughter and only legitimate child: But the Nawab Wazir, 
as overlord, set aside the claim of this child called Mahip 
Narayan Singh, and placed on the gadi a natural son of 
Balwant Singh's named Chet Singh, who had paved the way 
to his good graces by extensive bribery. Hastings later on 





confirmed Chet Singh's appointment, and fixed his contribu- 
tion to the Oudh revenue at twenty-two and a half lakhs a 
year. Hive years later, Asaf-ud-Dowla, the son and successor 
of Suja-ud-Dowla, ceded Benares to the English and Chet 
Singh thus became their tenant. Finding this position rather 
too irksome for his taste, Chet Singh in 1781 raised a rebellion 
which resulted in his ruin. Raja Mahip Narayan Singh 
whose claim had been set-aside in 1770 was then raised to 
the gadz by the English rulers of Bengal and carried on the 
administration till 1794. In that year the Raja made over 
to the British the civil and criminal administration of the 
provinee, reserving for his personal control a small portion of 
his vast estates, later known as the Family Domains, over 
which he and his successors were to exercise full authority. The 
British were to administer the province and hand over the 
surplus revenue to him. Raja Mahip Narayan Singh was in 
1795 succeeded by his son Raja Udit Narayan Singh who 
was childless. On his death in 1835 he was succeeded by 
his nephew Raja Ishwari Prasad Narayan Singh. This 
prince, having at the time of the mutiny rendered excellent 
service to the Government of India, was ‘at its conclusion 
suitably rewarded. He was raised to the dignity of a Maha- 
rajah Bahadur, was given a salute of thirteen guns and the 
title of His Highness as an hereditary distinction, and was 
made a G.C.S.I. Maharaja Sir Ishwari Prasad Narayan 
Singh died in 1889 and was succeeded by his nephew and 
adopted son, the present Maharajah Bahadur of Benares, His 
Highness Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh. 

His Highness was born on the 26th November, 1855 and 
received an excellent education. He has a good command of 
English and Persian and is a Sanskrit scholar of some 
eminence. He is the author of several works in Sanskrit and, 
as becomes one of his lineage and attainments, is highly 
orthodox in religious matters. But his orthodoxy does not 
make him intolerant; others than Hindus have been the bene- 
ficiaries of his munificence; and Christian and Mahomedan as 
well as Hindu religious bodies have been the recipients of his 
bounty. His liberality, moreover, is extended to other than 
religious institutions. He has endowed several connected with 
education, The Lucknow Medical College, the Bhunihar 
Brahmin College at Muzaffarpur, and the Central Hindu 
College at Benares have been assisted by him, the latter 
especially to a very considerable extent. As was to be expected 
from a Sanskrit scholar, his donations to Sanskrit educa- 
tional institutions have been considerable ; and the Benares 
Sanskrit Saraswati Bhawan Library has not only received 
pecuniary assistance, but has had its library enlarged by the 
gift of complete sets of valuable Sanskrit works. The claims 
of humanity on His Highness are never neglected. In memory 
of his adoptive father, the late Maharaja Bahadur, His High- 
ness has built and maintains a hospital for women at Benares. 
As far afield as Kasauli a hostel has been recently built and 
equipped by him for the use of any indigent Indians that 


may be patients of the Pasteur Institute at that famous hill 
station. 
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His Highness's services to the public have been duly 
recognised by the Government of India. In 1892 the Knight 
Commandership of the Indian Empire was bestowed upon him, 
and six years later he was given the Grand Cross of that 
Most Eminent Order. On the 9th November 1910, His High- 
ness was recognised as a Ruling Chief, and on the 1st April 
of the following year he was invested with full powers over 
the State of Benares which comprises the two parganas of 
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a ruling chief, and as a Brahmin by birth, His Highness wields 
a great deal of influence in Northern India. It is always 
exerted in the cause of order and good government, and the 
Government of India has a staunch well-wisher in the Maha- 
rajah of Benares. 

His Highness is a keen sportsman, an excellent 
rider and a crack shot. He has a keen competitor 
in these manly pursuits in his son and heir, Kunwar 
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Mangraur and Bhadohi and the fort and district of Ram- 
nagar. The territory over which His Highness tho Maharaja 
exercises full authority is 887 square miles in extent and has 
a population of 500,000. His Highness possesses besides many 
large estates scattered over the districts of Benares, Allahabad, 
Mirzapur, Jaunpur and Ghazipur, and others situated in parts 
of Bengal. All these estates are in excellent order as the 
Maharajah is a model landlord. As the owner of vast estates, as 


Aditya Narayan Singh, who unites to his liking for 
these a great partiality for polo of which he is a 
particularly good exponent. The Kunwar Sahib has a 
remarkably good stable of polo ponies in which he 
takes very great interest. The Kunwar Sahib has had 
an excellent education, and is equally at home in English, 
Sanskrit and Persian. He is now 35 and is universally liked 
and respected. 
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N the latter part of the seventeenth century a 
Rohilla soldier of fortune, named Shah Alam, 
made the offer of his sword to the Emperor of 
Delhi. His offer was accepted and he served 
the Mogul family with considerable success. 

His son, Daud Khan, also a soldier of note, distin- 

guished himself greatly in the Dekkan against the 

Mahrattas and received for his services in Jaghir 

a grant of lands near Budaun. Daud Khan may be 

regarded as the founder of the Rampur State: and his adopted 

son, Ali Mahomed Khan, a Syed by descent, as the founder of 
its ruling family. Ali Mahomed’s services to the Moguls were, 
in 1719, rewarded by the title of Nawab and a grant of the 
greater part of Rohilkhand which he had conquered for the 

Empire. His power grew steadily and he was recognised as 

its ruler with sovereign power but as the vassal of Delhi. 

His success excited the enmity of Safdar Jung, the Subadar 

of Oudh, then the most prominent personage at court, through 

whose machinations Ali Mahomed was arrested and imprisoned 
at Delhi. However as his services as a general were needed, 
he was released and given a command in the Punjab. 

Acquitting himself then with credit he received a fresh grant 

of lands and the recognition of his supremacy in Rohilkhand. 

At the time of his death in 1748, his elder sons, Abdulla 
Khan and Faizulla Khan, were in Afghanistan. . Their 
younger brother took possession of his father's territories and 
a dependent of Ali Mahomed's, called Rahmat Khan, succeeded 
to his influence with the Rohillas. On the return of the elder 
sons to India, Rahmat Khan used his influence to bring about 
a partition of Rohilkhand among Ali Mahomed's sons, and 
Rampore-Katera fell to the share of Faizulla Khan. After 
the Rohilla war of 1774, largely the work of Rahmat Khan, 
the greater part of Rohilkhand was annexed to Oudh, but 
Faizulla Khan was left undisturbed in the possession of the 
Katera country on condition of military service. This service 
was later on commuted for a payment by Faizulla of fifteen 
lakhs of rupees. In 1794 Nawab Faizulla Khan died and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Nawab Mohamed Ali Khan 
who after a very short reign was forcibly deposed and put to 
death. His younger brother Ghulam Mahmad Khan. was 
made Nawah in his stead. ` As the State was held under 
British guarantee, British troops were sent to help the Oudh 
Subadar to eject Ghulam Mahomed Khan, who thereafter went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The infant son of the murdered 
prince, named Ahmed Khan, was placed on the throne. 

In 1801 Rohilkhand became British territory and Nawab 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur who was confirmed in the possession of 
his State of Rampur, became a feudatory of the British Gov- 
ernment. On his death in 1840, he was succeeded by his 
cousin Nawab Mahomed Syed Khan Bahadur, son of Nawab 
Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bahadur. Nawab Mahomed Syed 
Khan was an exceedingly able and far-seeing man. During 
his reign of fifteen years the State made marked progress iu 
every direction and its revenue expanded in a remarkable 





manner. The Nawab took every opportunity of furthering 
the material welfare of his people and with great success. His 
son and successor Usuf Ali Khan Bahadur was given an 
opportunity to show his loyalty to the British Raj when the 
great Sepoy Mutiny broke out. From the commencement of 
the Mutiny to its ultimate suppression he exhibited the most 
unswerving loyalty to the British Government, rendering both 
military and pecuniary aid whenever he could do so 
effectively. He rescued, at great personal risk, the lives of 
several Europeans and maintained order in the districts 
adjoming his dominions which run like a wedge into British 
territory. The valuable services he rendered were fittingly 
acknowledged by a grant of further territory, an increase of 
the guns to his salute and an addition to his honours. The 
great and good Nawab Mahomed Usuf Ali Khan died in 1864 
and was succeeded by his-able and brilliant son Nawab Sir 
Kalb-i-Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.S.I., C.I.E., an oriental scholar 
of repute and a ruler with a statesman's grasp of affairs. 
At the Imperial Assembly at Delhi he was singled out for 
special distinction to the great delight of his subjects among 
whom he was deservedly popular by reason of his large-hearted 
and beneficent rule. Sir Kalb-i-Ali Khan Bahadur died in 
1887 and was succeeded by his son Nawab Mustak Ali Khan 
Bahadur, a confirmed invalid, who had only a short reign of 
two years. 

The present ruler of the Rampur State, His Highness 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur was only 
fourteen years old when he succeeded to the ancestral gad in 
1889. During his minority the administration of the State 
was carried on by a Council of Regency. His Highness’s edu- 
cation both Oriental and English received most careful 
attention and was supplemented by foreign travel. In 1893 
he made the grand tour of the world and when he reached 
England he had the honour of a personal interview with Her 
Majesty the late Queen Victoria. When on the continent he met 
several of the crowned heads of European countries. On his 
return to India he was, in 1896, invested with full powers. 
The sound practical education he received and the first-hand 
impressions he gained by travel, superimposed on abilities 
of a high order, have made His Highness the Nawab a first- 
rate practical ruler. He carries on the administration of the 
country himself, with the aid of a secretary for each depart- 
ment of State. But the guiding hand and the directing 
brain are his ; his also is the supervising eye. Under such 
guidance and control the Rampur State has made rapid pro- 
gress. One of the matters His Highness has made his special 
concern is communications, as he knows how large a part they 
play in the economic life of a country. As his State is an 
agricultural one, irrigation is a matter of vital importance to 
it. A method of meeting this necessity by a system of 
damming small streams in order to provide the water needed, 
had been in force for centuries in the Rampur State. This 
method was both unscientific and wasteful and has been 
superseded by a more up-to-date canal system by which the 
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whole of the country north of the Ramganga is protected. ‘The 
Nawab shows his devotion to the welfare of his people in many 
other ways. Finding at his accession that education in his 
State was in a very backward condition, he set himself to 
remedy this. He has encouraged the upper classes of his 
subjects to get the benefit of the education imparted at the 
several centres of learning in the United Provinces, and has 
given liberal grants-in-aid both to the Aligarh College and to 
the Daly College at Indore. His Highness also maintains the 
celebrated Arabic College which attracts students from all 
parts of India and even from Central Asia. The wants of the 
lower classes of his subjects have not been neglected and 
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compulsory in Rampur city. Rampur State is in the happy 
condition of having very little privately-owned land. In 
only about ten per cent. of the villages is there any such, and 
even this is being gradually acquired by the State by purchase. 
His Highness is the sole landowner, and land-tax and rent are 
one and the same thing. As im the British provinces culti- 
vators acquire occupancy rights but only after a tenancy of 
sixteen years, the minimum term for tenants being five years. 

In the Rampur State there are no less than 1,120 villages 
as compared with only six towns. Of the latter the most 


important is the capital, Rampur, which is the centre of most 
of the activities of the State. For one thing it is the educa- 
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educational facilities suited to their needs are being gradually 
introduced. The number of schools has increased greatly and 
is more than twelve times^what.it was a few years before 
his succession. The principal school for English education 
is at Rampur where there is also an industrial school. Medical 
relief is afforded throughout the State in some fifteen hospitals 
and dispensaries, and the model hospital which has been 
constructed in Rampur city serves as an eloquent though silent 
witness of the anxiety felt by His Highness that his people 
should not be without any of the means modern civilization 
affords for the amelioration of the condition of the sick and 
the afflicted. Vaccination is encouraged everywhere and is 


tional centre, containing 43 schools out of a total of about 150 
in the whole State. It is also the centre of trade and manu- 
factures, the most important of the latter being lacquer ware, 
enamelled earthenware, cutlery and a very fine cotton damask, 
'alled khes, valued all over India for its excellent quality. The 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway connects with the outside 


` world the capital which is situated in the river Kosi. Rampur 


came into prominence only when it became the headquarters 
of Faizulla Khan, since when it has been steadily growing in 
importance. A broad, dense belt of bamboos surrounds the 
town, and in the past afforded it an excellent means of 
defence. Among the notable publie buildings of the town are 
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the fine group of public offices, the Juma Musjid, the Khas 
Bagh and the Khusru Bagh palaces. The town also possesses 
a remarkably fine library which contains a collection of 
manuscripts of very great value. 

The military forces of the State are of all three arms. The 
Artillery consists of 28 guns with the necessary complement 
of rank and file. There are three squadrons of cavalry, two 
of which numbering 313 men form His Highness’s Imperial 
Service Lancers. One of His Highness's three battalions of 
Infantry is 
an Imperial 
Service 
Corps. His 
Highness 
himself 
holds the 
rank of a 
Colonelin 
the - British 
Army. His; 
men are of 
superb phy- 
sique and 
have all the 
fighting 
qualities cf 





their high- 
land ances- 
iry. S 


His High- 
ness the 
Nawab who 
is fully alive 
to his respon- 
sibilities as 
a ruling 
ciuem s 
equally 
alive to his 
duties and 
respon- 
sibilities as 
a member of 
the great 
body of feu- 
datories of 
the Indian 
Empire, and 
he makes it 
his business 
to maintain 
his dignity 
as such, as 
well as duly 
to discharge 
all obliga- 
tions attach- 
ing to it. He.was present at the memorable Durbar 
at Delhi and im 1905 proceeded to Lucknow there to pay 
his dutiful respects to His Majesty King George and His 
Royal Consort on the occasion of their visit as Prince and 
Princess of Wales, to that historie city. In 1911 His Highness 
had the honour to receive from His Majesty the King an invita- 
tion to be present at the Coronation ceremony at Westminster. 
Unfortunately His Highness who had made all preparations 
for his journey to Europe was on the very eve of his departure 








THE DURBAR HALL, HAMID MANZIL. 





for London, prevented by serious illness from leaving India. 
That he could not be present at the Coronation of His Majesty 
the King Emperor and take part in the several functions and 
pageants connected with it, was a matter of great disappoint- 
ment both to His Highness the Nawab and to his subjects who, 
like all orientals, attach great importance to the pomp and 
ceremony of State and are never more pleased than when their 
ruler takes an honourable position among the great ones of 
They were delighted to know that their Nawab 
was one of 
the few 
T n di a n 
Chiefs who 
received an 
invitation to 
London and 
were- conse- 
| m em lay 
much dis- 
appointed 
that he 
could not 
avail him- 
self of it. 
Loyalty to 
the British 
throne is a 


the earth. 


watch word 
with them 
and their 
Chief fully 
maintains in 
this respect 
the worthy 
traditions of 
his family. 
He is always 
ready and 
willing to 
support the 
(Co ye wim = 
ment with 
al. the 
means at his 
command. 
IMI TR — abs) 
well known 
at head- 
quarters and 
the Govern- 
ment of 
din 
recognition 
o f His 
lig hnes ss 
loyalty and 
adminis- 
trative zeal and ability bestowed on him in 1908, a G.C.I.E., 
and m 1910 he was made an A.-D.-C. to His Majesty the 
King Emperor. His Highness was personally invested with 
the Order of the Knight Grand Cross Royal Victorian Order 
by His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor at the Investiture 
held in connection with the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 


December 1911. His Highness has three sons: the 
eldest and  heir-apparent Sahibzada Hassan Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and two younger sons, Sahibzada Raza Ali 
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Khan Bahadur and Sahibzada Jafar Ali Khan Bahadur. 

The Coat of Arms of the rulers of Rampur is an imposing 
one and is eloquent of the history of the State. The goldfish 
on the central shield is an emblem of royalty and was granted 
with titles and honours to the founder of the ruling house of 
the State as an indication of his sovereign rights in Rohil- 
khand. The crown and the chatar, or umbrella of State, are 


SE 


weapons, serve to symbolise the descent of the ruling family 
from Syeds of Arab blood, and the tigers rampant tell of a 
time when the whole of the Kather country, before it came into 
the possession of the present dynasty was mfested with them. 
The heraldic devices are surmounted and subseribed by mottos 
in Arabic. That above runs: Al hukm-o-lillah, Wal mulk-o- 
lillah, a text from the Koran which means: “The world is 
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also emblematic of royalty and sovereign power and emphasise 
what is indicated by the emblem of the Royal Fish. The 
swords supporting the crown speak of the military character 
of the first sovereign and serve to suggest not only the carving 
out of his principality, but also the mamtenance of his power 


by the sword. The lances, which are peculiarly Arabian 


for God and the sovereignty thereof.” The inscription below— 
La Fata illa Ali, la Safa illa Zulfiqar, “ There is none so brave 
as Ali, and there is no sword like Zulfiqar ”— refers to an 
incident in the life of the Prophet when he gave his own sword 
to Ali, his cousin and son-in-law, who used it with such 
suecess as to win a glorious victory. 
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Maharajadhiraja Bahadur, Sir Bijay Chandra 
Mahtab, KECSI, K.C.LE., tom, of Burdwan. 





IR Dijay Chandra: Mahtab, K.C.LE., TOM, 
„Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, was 
born on the 19th October, 1881, adopted- on 
the 31st July, 1887, and installed as Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bahadur on the 10th February, 1903. 
Ho. is the twelfth in succession to the Burdwan 
gali, A son and heir was born to him on the 14th 
July, 1905, and has been named Udai Chand Mahtab. 
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emperors who extended to them their protection and bestowed 
on them several privileges. Abu Rai’s descendants Babu Rai, 
Ghana Shyam Rai, Krishna Ram Rai, Jagat Ram Rai and 
Kirti Chandra Rai added each in his turn to his patrimony. 
These. accretions with the original zemindari now form the 
greater portion of the vast impartible estates at present held 
by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. They cover 
an area of about 4,500 square miles and maintain a popu- 
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The boy is known as the Maharajadhiraja-Kumar of 
Burdwan. 

The founder of the Burdwan Raj was a Kapur Kshattriya 
of Koili in the Lahore district named Abu Rai who early in 
the seventeenth century migrated to Burdwan. He and his 


descendants managed to earn the good will of the Mogul 





lation of two millions. Nearly the whole of the land 
comprismg the Burdwan Raj is in a state of the highest 
cultivation, The rent roll exceeds that of any other zemindari 
in Bengal, and compares very favourably with that of many 
an mdependent State and the revenue paid by it to the Govern- 


ment of India is the largest paid by any landowner in India. 
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In 1740, Chitra Sen Rai, the sixth in descent from 
Abu Rai, received from the Mogul emperor the title of 
Raja. Chitra Sen’s cousin Tilak Chand who succeeded him 
had this dignity augmented by the grant from the emperor 
of the title Raja Bahudur. Another farman was issued later 
on conferring on Tilak Chand the higher title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bahadur with the command of 3,000 horse and 5,000 
foot. The several titles bestowed by the Mogul emperors 
have from time to time been confirmed by the British since 
Bengal came under their control. During the incumbeney 
of the estates by Maharaja Tilak Chand's son and successor 
Tej Chand, the Government of India were moved to make 
some provision to safeguard the rights and interests of Zemin- 
dars and Patindars. The Goyernment accordingly passed 
Regulation VII in 1819 and the large estates of the Burdwan 
Raj were brought under its operation. Tej Chand was 
succeeded by his adopted son Mahtab Chand. This prince 
obtained from Government, besides the confirmation of his 
hereditary honours, a salute of thirteen guns and the title 
of His Highness as a personal distinction. He also obtained 
for himself and his successors the Royal License to bear Arms 
and Supporters. His Highness Mahtab Chand was succeeded 
by his adopted son Maharajadhiraja Aftab Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur to whom the inhabitants of Burdwan owe their water 
works, the Public Library of the town, and the Burdwan 
Raj College. On his death his estates passed to their present 
owner, his adopted son and successor, the present Maharaja- 
dhiraja Bahadur. 

During the mimority of the Maharaja, the Burdwan 
estates were managed under the direction of the Court of 
Wards by his father Raja Ban Bihari Kapur who was made 
a C.S.L at the Delhi Durbar of 1903. On the same occasion 
his son Bijay Chand Mabtab had his hereditary title of 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan confirmed. At his installation 
in February, 1903 the sanad conveying this confirmation was 
supplemented by another under the seal of His Excellency 
Lord Curzon, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, in 
which the title of Maharajadhiraja Bahadur was bestowed on 
him as a personal distinction. Five years later the full title 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan was granted to. the 





Maharaja and his descendants as an hereditary title and 
distinction. "The next year the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur was 
created a Knight Commander of the Most Eminent Order of 
the Indian Empire. The gazette announcing this distinction 
also announced the bestowal on Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab of 
the Indian Order of Merit for the conspicuous courage 
displayed by him on the 7th November, 1908, when he helped 
to save the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, at that time Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, by interposing his person between Sir 
Andrew and his would-be assassin’s revolver and thus 
shielding the Lieutenant-Governor at the risk of his own life. 

In 1906 Sir Bijay travelled over a great part of Europe: 
and he has set down in his Zmpressions an account of his 
manner of travelling, his general observations, his opinions 
of Western polities, and of the literary, scientific and philan- 
thropie institutions of the West. He is a shrewd observer and 
a graphic writer, and he possesses the art of lucid exposition. 
This quality is very clearly shown in his Studies, a series 
of essays on the present political, social amd religious condi- 
tion of India in general, and of Bengal in partieular. The 
skill with which he attacks several important problems of the 
day is remarkable. Sir Bijay is a great patron of the liberal 
arts, and that he himself is a composer of no mean order is 
evidenced by his Bijaya Gitika. The catholicity of his tastes 
may be discerned from the fact that he is a fellow of the 
Royal Geographieal Society, of the Royal Society of Arts, of 
the North British Academy and a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur is also a keen politician. 
He is a ready speaker and a keen debater. The fact 
that he was elected by an overwhelming majority of 
the electorates to both the Imperial and the Bengal Legislative 
Councils is a mark of his great popularity; and his being 
constantly placed on sub-committees appointed by Govern- 
ment is a conclusive proof not only of his great abilities but 
also of the confidence reposed in his judgment both by the 
Government and the public. It is surely a fit circumstance 
that a publicist of his standing should be for the historic 
year 1911-12 the chosen President of the British Indian 
Association. 
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1 B a P - D 
quu Š Highness Maharaja Raj Narayan Bhup 
Ó Bahadur of Cooch Behar was born in April 
À 
` A 3 ze 3 3 
College he was sent in 1894 to England where 
his subsequent education was wholly con- 
qualified him for admission into Eton at which 
celebrated Public School he remained three years. 
at Eton and a year later he went back to England to com- 
plete his studies at Oxford where he entered Christ Church. 
Corps and went through the usual course of training. He was 
present at the Imperial Durbar held at Delhi in 1902 to cele- 
year he obtained an honorary commission in the Westminster 
Dragoons to which he still belongs. He made a long tour in 
United States. In order to train him for the administrative 
duties of his great position he was appointed by his late father 
be seen that his Hiohness has had exceptional advantages of 
education and training, and it may be confidently hoped that 
he succeeded last year on the lamented demise of his late 
illustrious father. His Highness was installed on the gadi by 
speech referred to the great progress made by Cooch Behar 
under the late Maharaja and exhorted His Highness to follow 
the Delhi Durbar held last year at which the King Emperor 
personally announced his Coronation at Westminster. 
the ancient Hindu kingdom of Kamrup by a warlike tribe 
called Kuchs or Kochs who swept down from the north and 
most famous ancestor of the present Chief was Nar-Narayan. 
He extended the Cooch Behar sovereignty over the fertile 
Purneah, and compelled the Deva Raja of Bhutan to pay 
tribute to him. It was during his reign that learned pundits 
State, to encourage Sanskrit learning, in which he took great 
interest. On the death of Nar-Narayan im 1587, his son 
of his father he was overthrown for a time by the Moguls. 
The Bhutanese from the north took the opportunity afforded by 
and to arrogate to themselves the right of selecting a succes- 
sor to the throne. Upon a vacancy occurring n 1772 no 
members of the ruling family; and the rightful heir, distracted 
by foreign aggression and internal dissension, invoked the 


1882. After spending two years at the Mayo 

ducted. A short course at a preparatory school 

He returned to India at the conclusion of his career 

When he came to India later he joined the Cadet 
brate the accession of the late King Emperor. In the same 
the course of which he visited China, Japan, Canada and the 
as an additional member of the State Council. It will thus 
he will leave a very beneficent impress on the State to which 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal who in a long and eloquent 
worthily in the footsteps of his father. His Highness attended 
The State of Cooch Behar was founded on the ruins of 
formed the kingdom to which they gave their name. The 
districts of Rungpur, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Dinapur and 
were brought from different parts of India and settled in the 
Lukshmi Narayan succeeded, but lacking the military prowess 
the consequent, disorganization of the State to raid its villages 
less than three claimants appeared on the scene, all being 
support of the East India Company, and promised to hand 















over half the revenue of his State to the Company in return 
of their assistance. A treaty was accordingly concluded in 
1778; the force sent to the State soon accomplished its purpose 
and the prineipality passed under British protection, the 
annual subsidy being fixed at sixty-seven thousand rupees. 

On the death of the Maharaja Narendra Narayan, m 
1868 his son, the late Chief, succeeded at the early age 
of ten months. A British Commissioner undertook the direct 
management of affairs on behalf of the Prince during his 
minority. In the Bhutan war which took place in 1863-65, 
the State afforded the Government of India much valuable 
assistance. In recognition of the service rendered, the Govern- 
ment, at the conclusion of the war, presented the State with 
two guns as a mark of appreciation and esteem. Amongst 
the many improvements effected during this time, the most 
important was a complete survey of the State, accompanied 
by its natural corollaries, a settlement of the land revenue 
and a record of all rights in the soil. Cooch Behar was 
connected with adjacent commercial centres by the 
construction of good roads, and of bridges over rivers and 
water courses. An efficient system of postal and telegraphic 
communication was established; the police were re-organized 
and an education department was constituted. The industrial 
development of the State was also furthered by the laying-out 
of plantations of valuable trees. 

Meanwhile the training of the young Chief was being 
carefully looked after by experienced British Officers. 
The name of the late Maharaja first came prominently 
before the public in the year 1878, when great interest 
was excited by his marriage with the eldest daughter 
of the famous  Keshub Chundra Sen, not only on 
account of ihe princely rank of the bridegroom, but also 
because of the alleged observance at the wedding of certain 
time-honoured ceremonies which the reformer had in theory 
condemned. The chief ground of offence was, however, the 
early age of the bride, and the differences which arose 
between Keshub Chundra Sen and some of his followers were 
so great that the Brahmo Samaj was split up into two 
branches. Happily the controversies of the time have long 
since passed away, and by their devotion to the principles 
of the Reformed Church both the late Maharaja and his 
charming wife worthily maintained the interests of the great 
cause Keshub Chundra Sen had so much at heart. His late 
Highness did not adopt the Brahmo religion as a mere outward 
form. Not only did he establish the faith in his territories but 
he personally followed out its tenets and trained his children 
therein. As for his highly educated and accomplished 
consort, her amiability and goodness of heart have made Her 
Highness greatly esteemed by all who are personally 
acquainted with her. Besides being a great favourite in 
Court and Society circles in England she is highly esteemed 
in the social life of Calcutta, Darjeeling, Simla and other 
Indian centres. Shortly after his marriage the late Maha- 
raja proceeded to England, where he completed his education 
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under the joint guardianship of Surgeon-Major (now Sir) 
Benjamin Simpson and Mr. Kneller. He returned to India 
in the following year well equipped by education and travel 
for his life's work. This commenced upon his attaining his 
majority in 1883. He was formally installed on his ancestral 
the Sth of November of that year, by the 
He ruled wisely and 
well a wealthy State 1,307 square miles in extent which in 
1901 had a population of 561,037, chiefy Hindus, but 
including some 170,000 Mahomedans. 

We cannot do better than quote the interesting and com- 
prehensive summary of the principal achievements of the 
twenty-eight years’ administration of His late Highness, which 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal gave in his 
speech on the occasion of the installation on the gadi 


gadi on 


Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


THE PALACE, 


of the present Maharaja in November last:—“ To-day,” 
said His Honour, “looking back on the Maharaja’s 
career we can truly say that he was throughout his life 
faithful to his trust, and that his work has earned the 
gratitude both of the present inhabitants of Cooch Behar and 
of their posterity, while his administration deserves to be a 
model for other States of the Indian Empire. Even before he 
took up the reins of Government His Highness the late Maha- 
raja had sketched out the future line of his administration. 
He had arranged for the appointment of a Council, under 
which the Revenue, Civil and Criminal administration of the 
State would be in the hands of officers selected by himself,— 
men well experienced in business, who while discharging their 
own special duties would co-operate with him as their Presi- 
dent in the conduct of the general affairs of the State. This 


AND THE CROWN. 


Council, established soon after the beginning of his rule, was 
composed of the Superintendent, the Dewan, and the Judge. 
Not long ago the Maharaja appointed you to be an Additional 
Member of this Council, thereby showing his wisdom, for as a 
Member of Council you have been able to get an insight into 
the work of the administration and so to become better pre- 
pared for the task which has now fallen to your lot. His 
Highness also following the example which the Secretary of 
State (Lord Morley) and the Governor-General of India (Lord 
Minto) had set in enlarging the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils with a view to making them more repre- 
sentative of the people, enlarged his Council for the work of 
legislation by the appointment of five non-official gentlemen to 
represent the different classes of the community. This form 
of administration with the aid of a Council was not however 
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used by the Maharaja as an excuse for frequent absenteeism 
or the devolution on to other’s shoulders of his own burden of 
government,—rather did he rely on his Council, by their 
advice and experience, to assist him in forming the resolutions 
for which he recognised that the eventual responsibility rested 
on himself. You too will doubtless find the heavy task which 
has been thrown upon you lightened by the assistance of your 
Council, and will be well advised to continue a form of govern- 
ment which. has proved so successful in the past. The present 
prosperous condition of the country testifies to the excellence of 
the administration. During the past quarter of a century the 
income of the State from all sources shows a large increase. 
An increase of more than three lakhs in receipts from land 
revenue is in the main due to the wise policy of the Maharaja, 
who decided in 1887 to have a resettlement of the State. With 
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characteristic forethought he had already begun to make pro- 
vision for a further resettlement to be carried into effect in 
1919 and 1920, and had created a fund to be utilized to meet 
the large expenditure required in the survey operations. The 
excise administration has been reorganised; while it is reported 
that the Chaklajat Estates in Jalpaiguri and Rangpur have 
been administered on model lines. 

Early in his reign the Maharaja realised the desirability 
of linking up Cooch Behar with the railways of Bengal. The 
scheme was first taken up in 1883, but many difficulties had 
to be overcome before the line was finally opened in 1893. At 
the present time there are some 35 miles of line in the State, 
and the railway, besides developing the resources of the State, 
yields a good commercial profit on the capital expenditure 
of twenty lakhs. With an income thus enhanced His High- 
ness has been able to do much to promote the welfare of 
his subjects. Education has made considerable progress, a 
noteworthy feature in the encouragement of higher education 
being the establishment of the Victoria College in 1888 in 
honour of the Jubilee of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. The 
need for hospitals and dispensaries was fully recognised hy 
His Highness, and the expenditure under this head was more 
than doubled during his rule. One of the last acts which His 
Highness performed before his visit to England was to open the 
Raj Mata College Hospital which he had erected to the memory 
of his mother. In 1909 His Highness in order to check the 
scourge of cholera, ordered an annual provision of Rs. 10,000 
in his budget so that preventive measures might be undertaken. 
The Public Works Department, which was instituted during 
the time of His Highness’ minority, has continued the import- 
ant work of improving the communications throughout the 
State, while the many fine buildings which we see in the town 
of Cooch. Behar bear witness to the skill of the engineer and 





the good taste of the rulers. The record of the last 25 years 
is in fact one of development and progress, marked only by 
one great disaster,—the earthquake of 1897,—the damage 
caused by which to the immediate property of the State 
amounted to seventeen lakhs. "The lesson of this disaster was 
not neglected by the Maharaja, who decided in 1903 to create a 
reserve fund to be utilized only in times of great emergeney, 
such as famine or earthquake. It is to be hoped that no such 
disaster as that of 1897 will visit the State during the period 
of your rule ; but the wisdom of your father in making this 
provision must be fully recognised, and you will doubtless not 
neglect to develop this reserve." 

The State Council is the highest authority in the Raj. It 
has His Highness as President, the Superintendent of the State 
as Vice-President, the Dewan as Revenue member, and the 
Civil and Sessions Judge as judicial member. The Superin- 
tendent of the State is an officer lent by the British Govern- 
ment, and is the executive head of criminal justice, police, jail, 
education and some other departments. The Dewan is in 
charge of the revenue department. The total revenue of the 
State is about twenty-seven lakhs. The system of excise fol- 
lowed in the State is almost the same as in British India. In 
all the four towns of the State the principle of local self- 
government is given effect to by having town committees on 
which the ratepayers are represented. Education is specially 
attended to and besides the Victoria College and the State 
High School in Cooch Behar town, there are eight High Schools 
in the Raj. . His Highness is entitled to a salute of thirteen 
guns. Rice is the principal food grain grown in Cooch Behar. 
The tobacco raised in the area has a high reputation. The 
cultivation of sugar cane has been introduced within: the last 
ten years. Famine is unknown in Cooch Behar but severe 
epidemics of cholera are of frequent occurrence. 
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INDIAN PRINCES AND THE CROWN 


THE HONOURABLE 


The Maharaja of Cossimbazar. 









LJ AHARAJA Manindra Chandra Nandy Baha- 
2 >> dur, of Cossimbazar, lost his mother while he 
Yd y was only one year old, and in the course of 

the next eleven years fresh misfortunes 

> followed in the death of his father and two 
elder brothers, so that in his twelfth year he had to 
face the wide world under great disadvantages. In 
spite of these adverse circumstances, the young 
Maharajah. under the direction of his advisers, has 
accomplished some useful work in his State. In respect of 
education he has been maintaining a first-class College, the 
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Berhampore Krishnath College, up to the standard of efficiency 
required by the new University Act. Further, he has been 
negotiating with the Bengal Government for the establishment 
of a thoroughly equipped technical College where the unused 
talent and energy of his countrymen may find vent in useful 
channels to the oreat benefit of themselves and posterity. 
At Mathrun, his ancestral village in the sub-division of 
Katwa, has ‘been established an English high school, the 
building of which and of the hostel attached thereto cost the 
large sum of Rs. 50,000. English high schools are also 
maintained in Saktipore, Ethora and Ulipore. The Chief has 
sent out young men to Japan and America and Austria to 


learn industries at his own expense. The Association for the 


‘Scientific and Industrial Education of Indian Youths, the 


National College, the Bengal Technical Institution, the Deaf 
and Dumb School, the school for blind children, the Mahakali 
Pathsala, the Mahula Ram Krishna Asram, count him among 
their patrons. He pays the fees of fifty pupils in the Sanskrit 
College and more than Rs. 2,000 every year to help poor 
students to appear in University examinations. Forty students 
are provided with freq boarding and lodging at Berhampore, 
Mathrun and Calcutta. The State subscriptions to the M. E. 
Primary schools are numerous. For the encouragement of 
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artisans and agriculturists an annual exhibition is at the 
Banjetia garden. Thus for education the State spends a 
yearly sum of Rs. 1,00,000. 

The Maharajah is a foremost patron of Bengali literature. 
He has engaged Pundit Rash Behary Sankhatirtha to edit the 
Baisnab Granthas, and Babu Jajneswar Banerji has been 
preparing an ambitious work on the history of the civilization 
of the world under his patronage. His charities for the 
succour of individual distress amount to Rs. 1,00,000 per 
annum. He has contributed Rs. 5,000 to the building of the 
Albert Victor Hospital at Belgachia. For the relief of the sick 


he has established the Curzon Charitable Hospital at Cossim- 
. O 
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bazar, to which the middle class and the poor have free access. 
A similar benevolent institution established at Ulipore by his 
distinguished aunt and predecessor, the late Maharan: 
Swarnamoyee, is maintained by him to the great benefit of 
his tenants at Baherbunder. The Berhampore Water Works, 
inaugurated during the lifetime of the late Maharani, have 
been completed by him. The Maharajah not only manages 
his own vast estate, which is distributed in no less 


than eighteen districts of both Hast and West Bengal and 
the United Provinces, but also four Trust estates in Sirbati 


in the Katwa sub-division, Berhampore, and Gaya. He has 
been chairman of the Berhampore Municipality for the last 
nine years, and has held the important offices of the President 
and Vice-President of such influential bodies as the British 
Indian Association, the Bengal Landholders’ Association, the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Murshidabad 
Association. When the right of nominating a representative 
to the Bengal Council was conferred on the British Indian 
Association, the Maharaja had the honour of being nominated 
as such. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH OF DURBHANGA. 


the present proprietor of the Durbhanga 
Raj, was born in the year 1860. After a 
thorough education in Oriental as well as 
Western lore, he was selected for the 
Statutory Civil Service in 1878 and served for seven 
years as Assistant Magistrate in several Bihar 
districts. He resigned the service in 1885 in order 
to devote his whole time to the management of his 
extensive estates. Om the death without an heir of his elder 
brother, the late Maharaja Lakshmeswar Singh, he succeeded 
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to the Raj in 1898, and was made a Maharaja Bahadur 
three weeks afterwards. The title was made hereditary in 
1907. The Government of India conferred on him the 
coveted Gold Medal of the Order of the Kaiser-i-Hind in 1900. 
Two years later the dignity of a Knight Commander of the 
Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire was conferred on 
ihe Maharaja Sahib. In 1904 and for three consecutive terms 
afterwards, the Maharaja was elected a member of the Legis- 
lative Council of the Viceroy by the non-official members of 
the Bengal Legislative Council. The Maharaja has been 
elected six times President of the British Indian Association, 


the powerful body representing the interests of the Bengal 
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zemindars. His Highness is noted for his liberality and has 
made generous donations to educational and charitable objects. 
The Maharaja Bahadur has restored and constructed temples 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1902 in Kamakhaya, Assam, 
Sylhut, and other places ; has constructed the Rajnagar 
Palace at a cost of £160,000, the finest example of oriental 
architecture in Bengal since the Mogul period. He possesses 
one of the best libraries in India. He was nominated a 
Member of the Indian Police Commission, and is a member of 
the Indian Famine Trust. He was President of the All-Indian 
Convention of Religions, Calcutta, 9th April 1909 ; and Presi- 
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dent of the Prince of Wales’ Reception Committee for Bengal, 
1905. The heir to the gadi is Maharaja Kumar Kamesh- 
wara Singh, born 28th November, 1907. As head of the 
Maithila Brahmins, His Highness ig one of the recognised 
leaders of the orthodox Hindu community. His Highness is 
the President of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, a powerful 
organisation which seeks to restore the practice of that ancient 
religion, professed by over two hundred millions of the Indian 
population, to its original purity. Recently the Maharaja has 
taken the leading part in promoting the movement for the 
establishment of a Hindu University at Benares, and has 
subscribed liberally to its funds. It may be said without 
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exaggeration of him that he has employed his great wealth 
and high position to advance the cause of loyalty, sound 
learning and true citizenship. : 

The Durbhanga family traces its origin to Mahesh 
Thakur, who emigrated from J ubbulpore about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Being a high caste Brahmin and 
learned in the Vedas, he was welcomed by the descendants of 
Raja Shiva Singh who then ruled over the ancient kingdom of 
Tirhut. When the Mahomedan Power was established in that 
part of the country in the reign of the Emperor Akbar that 
monarch was induced to confer the Durbhanga estates on 
Mahesh Thakur. The power and possessions of the family 
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the collections being granted to him in recompense. At the 


time of the British occupation of Bihar, Raja Narendra Singh 
was proprietor of the estate. He died in 1760 and was 
succeeded by his adopted son, Pratap Singh, who, in 1762 
removed the-family house to Durbhanga from Bhawara uds 
Madhubhani. Pratap Singh was succeeded by his brother 
Madhu Singh in 1776, who in 1800 agreed to pay a “ jama ú 
of 1$ lakhs of rupees. On his death in 1808, his son Chattar 
Singh succeeded him. At the time of the "Nepal War 


( 1814-15) Chattar Singh did excellent service to Government. 
The title of Maharaja was first conferred on him. Chattar 
Singh died in 1839, but a few days before his death he made an 
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were increased and consolidated by Mahesh and his 
descendants, and about the year 1700 Ali Verdi Khan first 
conferred on Raghu Singh, the then head of the family, the 
title of Raja, which in those days meant more "Pen a SE 
dignity. Raghu Singh was given a “ mukarari" lease pi 
“sarkar” Tirhut at an annual rental of one lakh of rupees. 
But suspecting that Raghu Singh was making ae 
profits, Ali Verdi Khan, not long after, seized his estates anc 
carried off his family as prisoners to Patna. On the Raja 
surrendering himself and submitting to the orders of Ali 
Verdi Khan, he was sent back to Tirhut as a mere collector of 
revenue, a few villages and a commission of two per cent. on 


arrangement which proved a fruitful source of trouble. In 
making over his estate to his eldest son, he detached a few 
villages which he gave to his younger son Basudeo Singh. 
In the litigation which followed, it was settled once for all 
that the estate was impartible, and that inheritance to it was 
regulated by primogeniture. This rulmg has preserved the 
State and has made its proprietor the largest landholder in 
Bihar. The immediate effect of the litigation was, however, 
to plunge the estate m enormous difficulties, so that when 
Maharaja Maheswar Singh died im 1866, and the Court of 
Wards took charge of it on behalf of his minor son, it was 
seventy lakhs in debt and its revenue was only sixteen lakhs. 
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The Court of Wards was in charge of the estate for twenty 
years, and in that period the Durbhanga Raj was relieved 
of its load of debt, and started and advanced a long; way on 
the path of its present high prosperity. When it was handed 
over to the late Maharaja Lakshmeswar Singh Baha- 
dur the estate was in a most flourishing condition, 
and it is greatly to the credit, as it has been to 
the advantage, of the Maharaja that the system introduced 
by the Court of Wards has been strictly adhered to in all 
essential particulars. i 

The area of the Raj estate is over 2,400 square miles and 
comprises lands lying in six districts, namely, Durbhanga, 
Muzaffarpur, Gaya, Monghyr, Purnea and Bhagalpur. The 
Maharaja Bahadur also owns large and valuable house pro- 
perty in the important towns of Northern India, such as 
Calcutta, Benares, Simla, Allahabad and Darjeeling. The 
Maharaja’s principal residence is named the Anandibagh 
Palace, and is a large modern building covering over fifty-five 


acres of land in Durbhanga town. The Durbhanga Raj 
Hospital, also m the same town, is one of the finest in Bihar. 


The annual rent-roll of the Maharaja is over thirty-two lakhs 


of rupees, while the assessment payable to Government is, 
including cesses, "4 lakhs. A fact of some interest in the 
traditions of the Durbhanga House is the curious custom that 
all the children of the Maharajas are born not at the Palace 
at Durbhanga but at a village named Jhanjharpur. The 
origin of this custom is thus accounted for. Many of the 
Chiefs having died childless, Raja Pratap Singh consulted a 
wise and holy man as to the best means of ensuring the life 
of his progeny. The saintly man advised the Maharaja to 
build a house at Jhanjharpur, and to transfer his Ranis to 
it at the time of confinement. An offshoot of the Durbhanga 
family are the Madhubhani Babus, who are large landowners 
and descendants of Kirat Singh, the third son of Raja Madhu 
Singh, who was proprietor of the Durbhanga Raj at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 
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HE Nawab Saiyed Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 
of Banganapalle, is 38 years of age 
and is a Mahomedan of the Shiah sect. 
He was installed on the gadı of his State and 
invested with full powers of administration 

by His Excellency Sir Arthur Lawley, Governor of 

Madras, on the 19th of December, 1908. Unlike any 

of his predecessors the present Nawab was carefully 

trained in administrative work by a member of the 

Indian Civil Service, Mr. J. C. Molony, who took great interest 

in the well-being of the State and its ruler. High hopes 

were consequently entertained on his accession, and these are 
in a fair way of being realised. His Highness the Nawab 
devotes considerable personal attention to the alfairs of 
the State, himself conducting the “ Jamabandi” or annual 
settlement of land revenue of the villages, for which purpose 
he visits every part of his State and inquires carefully into 
the material and moral condition of the inhabitants. "The 
Nawab has two sons and one daughter, the eldest boy, the 
heir to the gaďi, being about eleven years of age. 
Banganapalle has a history which has been traced into 
the seventeenth century of the Christian era. In the first half 
of that century the country was ruled by Raja Nanda 

Chakravarthy and his descendants who had their head- 

quarters at Nandavaram. From them it was taken by the 

Mahomedan King of Bijapur, Ismail Adil Shah, who bestowed 

it as a Jagir on his General, Siddi Sumbul. For over a 

century Banganapalle remained in the hands of Siddi Sumbul 

and his lineal descendants. The present dynasty began with 

Saiyid Hussain Ali Khan, who was the son of a sister of 

the ruler whom he succeeded. "There is a legend current im 

Banganapalle to the effect that Fazle Ali Khan LI. remained 

unmarried with the sole object of handing over the Jagir 

to the son of his beloved sister. Hussain Ali Khan united 
his fortunes to those of Haidar Ali of Mysore in whose 
army he held a high command. After the death of Haidar 

Ali he retired from the Mysore Army, but died on his way 

to Banganapalle. Tippu, the son of Haidar, confiscated the 

Jagir on the pretext of an imaginary slight, whereupon the 

widow and sons of Hussain Ali Khan sought shelter in 

Hyderabad where one of the sons, Saiyid Ghulam Ali Khan, 

acquired a great reputation as a military officer. Returning 

to Banganapalle with a picked body of retainers, he easily 
by Tippu to defend it, 
family. Saiyid 
however, spent 
been 


garrison left 
back the State to his 
Mansur-ud-Dowlah, 
Hyderabad where he had 


overthrew the 
and thus won 
Ghulam Ali Khan, 
most of his time in 


brought up. er ow 
The State consists of three isolated blocks of territory 


situated in the south of thé Kurnool district of the Madras 
Presidency. The main block with the capital of the State 
contains 55 villages, the second block consists of 4 villages, 
while the third block is only one village with a population 
of 215 persons. The total population of the State is 32,000 


and the total annual revenue is about two and three-quarter 
lakhs of rupees. The State pays no tribute. The capital 
town is famous for its beautiful fruit gardens which are 
planted along the banks of the river Jurraru and the Vagu 
called “ the Room Nala.” Banganapalle is noteworthy for the 
diamond mines in the range of hills extending from the 
southern end of the capital town to the extreme west of the 
State. 

The Nawab was installed on the gadi of his forefathers 
in solemn ceremony by the Governor of Madras who delivered 
an eloquent address concluding with the following impressive 
exhortation. “I would impress upon you," said His Excel- 
lency, “that your truest happiness will be found not in 
indulging the impulses and whims and caprices of the 
individual, but rather in subordinating them to the duties of 
the ruler, not in spendthrift idleness, but in the patient 
performance of your duty towards the people committed to 
your care. I would urge on you to let nothing induce yon 
to sacrifice the interests of the State in order to gain thereby 
any personal advantage." At the conclusion of Sir Arthur 
Lawley's speech, the Nawab took his seat on the State chair 
and received at the hands of His Excellency the Sanad and a 
sword of honour. He was also presented on behalf of Govern- 
ment with four pieces of Karchobi, two for Jamas, one for 
Saropa and one for Kamarband, besides two pieces of Kincob. 

The Nawab in acknowledging His Excellency's compli- 
ments, did full justice to the work done during the four 
years of British Administration. Every branch of the State 
administration, he observed, had received its meed of attention. 
Competent men had been appointed and rules laid down 
governing both their actual service and their pensions on 
retirement. A regular system of accounts and records had 
been established. Liberal expenditure had been incurred on 
public works, sources of irrigation had been improved, old 
roads repaired and new ones laid out. Wells had been sunk 
in villages which suffered from scarcity of water. Plans 
had been prepared for providimg the capital with a pure 
supply of water. New schools had been opened and 
arrangements made for their efficient maintenance. Above 
all, should be mentioned the reform which gave a new value 
to landed property in Banganapalle. A regular system of 
settlement has established the rights of the ryots no less than 
those of the State, and the Nawab may look forward to the 
enhancement of the prosperity of the landholders, and with it 
of the prosperity of the State. 

It is a matter for great satisfaction that, in all the 
respects mentioned above, the Nawab has, during the three 
years that he has been in enjoyment of full powers, rigorously 
adhered to the lines laid down by the British administrator, 
Mr, Molony. In Mr. Khaja Akbar Hussain the Nawab has 
a Dewan who has had large experience of practical adminis- 
tration, who enjoys the complete confidence of his master, 
and who is imbued with the same liberal views as His 
Highness. 
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HIS HIGHNESS | 


The Maharajah of Bobbili, xci. 





EW things can give greater satisfaction to His 
Majesty the King and his Government in 
India than the well-bemg of the Indian 
aristocracy and landed gentry. Eastern peoples 

~ attach great importance to birth and station 

and prefer as their leaders those possessing them. 







would have taken the lead have very often not been 
able to do so owing partly to a conservatism which 
has kept them from moving with the times as regards education 
and partly to their lack of means to compete with the 
wealthier new men whose rise has been made possible only 
by the Pax Britannica. The people deprived of their natural 
leaders have too often turned to the only ones at hand and 
these have quite as often proved themselves to be mere weavers 
of words, without a due sense of responsibility and without the 
originality or capacity to benefit their country by constructive 
action.- Here and there, however, are to be found as striking 
exceptions to this rule, noblemen and gentlemen who, while 
conservative in the best sense, have moved with the times and, 
taking advantage of their opportunities, have got play for 
their inherited capacity. Their activities, limited at first to 
the advancement of their own interests, have been extended 
beyond that comparatively narrow field to benefit the country 
at large and, through it, the empire. Every such man is a 
source of strength to India and of pleasure and satisfaction 
to its Emperor. 

Maharaja Sir Venkata Sweta Chalapati Ranga Rao, the 
Raja of Bobilli, is one of these. His State, which lies in the 
Northern Circars of the Madras Presidency, has a most 
interesting history. It was founded about 1662 by Pedda 
Rayadu, the fifteenth Raja of Venkatagiri, and given by bim 
to his younger son Lingappa as an hereditament. Raja 
Lingappa built the town and fort of Bobbili, enlarged and 
consolidated his estates, and had his right to them confirmed 
by the Mogul Viceroy, who, for services rendered him, 
obtained for Lingappa the titular distinction of Rango Rao, 
since borne by all his descendants. His successors were to 
a man capable rulers who busied themselves with local 
concerns, such as the management of their estates and the 
control of turbulent vassals. For a distraction there was 
ever at hand their hereditary feud with the neighbouring Raja 
of Vizianagram. Nothing striking im the history of penu 
occurred till the year 1757 when its ruler Raja Gopala 
Kristna found himself at war with his suzerain the Nizam 
to. whom the Circars then belonged. It was an unequal 
struggle and the Nizam's forces, under the famous Frenchman 
Bussy, prevailed but at the cost of a terrible tragedy. Gopala 
Kristna finding all further resistance useless and disdaining 
to yield performed along with his Vellama warriors the 
frightful rite of johur. The women and children were put to 
death and the men sought death at the hands of the enemy 
selling their lives as dearly as possible. When the fort Was 
taken Bussy found inside it only two living beings, the Raja S 
infant son and an old menial who, despite his master’s orders, 


Unfortunately the very classes that in bygone years * 


_ the flourishing condition of his estates. 


had saved the child's life. -This child, Venkata Rango Rao, 
the seventh Raja, had all his rights and titles confirmed by 
the Honourable East India Company when the Circars came 
into their possession a few years afterwards. 

As British subjects the Rajas, who had previously exer- 
cised regal powers, settled down quietly as local magnates 
attending to their estates and ryots and prospering 
exceedingly. It was not till 1832, when an insurrection 
against British rule broke out in the Circars, that Bobbili 
was again brought into notice. The zeal and loyalty its 
Raja, Sweta Chalapati Ranga Rao, displayed and the effectual 
aid he rendered in thé suppression of the disorders earned the 
encomiums of the Madras Government. By this time it had 
become a tradition with the Bobbili Rajas that their first duty 
after loyalty to the Government lay in the careful manage- 
ment and improvements of their estates; and when the 
insurrection brought this outlying portion of the presidency 
into prominence, the fact became apparent that as a landlord 
the Raja was facile princeps among the great territorial 
magnates, and the Government noted with lively satisfaction 
That position his 
successors continued to hold as the years went on. Officer 
after officer in confidential reports to Government reiterates 
the fact. One reports that the raja of the time always had 
money in hand for estate purposes and often saved an 
unfortunate brother zamindar from insolvency. Another 
reports that contentment and harmony seemed to prevail 
among the people, such as he had never met elsewhere. Yet 
another statement made is that disputes between ryot and 
ryot common all over the country seemed to be unknown 
among those of Bobbili, and that the writer had never received 
a single petition or complaint against the Raja himself. 
Significant statements these. To the possession of this 
desirable heritage its present chief, Maharaja Sir Venkata 
Sweta Chalapati, K.C.LE., succeeded in 1871 when he was 
adopted as the son of the late Raja Sitarama Kristna Raya- 
dappa who left no issue. Sir Venkata was very carefully 
educated by his adoptive mother and-in 1881 he took over 
control of his estates. In his capable hands they have 
flourished greatly, and he has been able from time to time to 
add to their extent. The interests of his people have never 
been lost sight of, education has been fostered and works of 
public utility have been constructed. More than one Governor 
has had occasion to congratulate Sir Venkata on the happiness 
and prosperity of his people and to express a wish that other 
great landlords and zamindars would be animated by the 
same spirit of devotion to trust displayed by him. 

Having proved his efficiency as a practical administrator 
the Maharaja was called upon by Government to give it the 
benefit of his experience as a Member of Council. He at once 
made his mark in the Council as a worker, an able debater 
and a sound adviser. “ He is a most valuable Member of my 
Legislative Council. . . . I can only say that I wish we 
had more men in the Madras Presidency and in India like the 
Raja of Bobbili" is the testimony of an able Governor. 
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Being a man of marked individuality the Maharaja’s 
influence is very great among men of his own class and more 
than one quarrel among the aristocracy has been settled by 
his mediation. He set an example himself by bringing to an 
end the hereditary feud with Vizianagram, and is on terms 
of friendly intimacy with its Maharaja. As becomes a public 
man the Raja of Bobbili is possessed of a proper sense of 
- responsibility, without which no true service can be done to 
one’s country and he is never happier than. when considering 
some scheme of public utility. He has the courage besides to 
speak out when occasion demands. In his “Advice to the 
Indian Aristoeracy," a series of essays in which he embodies 
the fruits of his own experience and original thought, he 
gives sound advice to the rising generation of Zamindars in a 


His other public utterances 
are equally marked by sound common sense, courage and a 
genuine spirit of regard for the public welfare. 

The Maharaja visited England in 1893 and realised one 
of his great ambitions, viz., to make the personal acquaintance 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria by whom he was graciously 


remarkably outspoken manner. 


accorded the honour of a private audience. He visited Eng- 
land again on the occasion of the Coronation of his late 
Majesty Edward VII, and made use of all the time he could 
spare in visiting institutions of interest. Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria bestowed the honour of Knighthood on him in 1895 
and in 1901 the title of Maharaja as a personal distinction. 
The Maharaja’s heir is the Kumara Raja, who was born in 
1880. 
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INDIAN PRINCES AND THE CROWN. 


HIS HIGHNESS MIÐ: 
Sir Rama Varma Raja of Cochin, ZR 


K.C.S.L, 


HE Native State of Cochin (Malayalam Kocchi) 
consists of two disconnected parts, the larger 
of which is bounded on the north by British 
Malabar, on the East by Malabar, Coimbatore 
and Travancore, on the south by Travancore 

and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 
The smaller part is entirely encircled by the British 
territories of Malabar and Coimbatore. 

The total area of the State is 1,148 square miles 
with a population of 930,000 and a revenue which has steadily 
risen during the incumbency of its present Dewan, Mr. A. R. 
Banerji, M.A., I.C.S., from 333 lakhs in 1907 to 441 lakhs in 
1911. 

As in Travancore, one of the most striking features of the 
country is the continuous chain of lagoons or backwaters 
running parallel to the sea and receiving the drainage of the 
streams descending from the western ghats. These pack- 
waters, with their subsidiary canals, are very irregular in 
form, with a breadth which ranges from four miles to forty 
yards, and branch out into a number of intricate and shallow 
channels containing several low alluvial islands. 

The port of Cochin, which lies in the British district of 
Malabar, is the third largest in Southern India. It consists 
of an outer roadstead and a beautiful inner harbour which 
is connected with the sea and backwater behind it by the 
river dividing Cochin from the island of Vaipin. 

The possibilities of this port are immense and more than 
one proposal has been made for its improvement and develop- 
ment. Expert opinion taken in England considered that the 
cost of constructing a sheltered harbour on the lines suggested 
would be prohibitive and the Government of Madras reluct- 
antly decided to abandon the idea until some other practicable 
scheme was provided. 

In the opinion of local merchants and expert engineers, 
the cost of turning to account the natural advantages of the 
port are not deemed prohibitory, and now that the railway 
has been extended to Ernakalam, two miles distant across 
the backwater, there is every reason to assume that sooner 
or later Cochin will possess one of the finest harbours and 
anchorages on the west coast of India. 





The history of Kerala (or Chera), of which Cochin formed 
a part, is wrapt in obscurity and until the advent of the 
Portuguese at the close of the fifteenth century, but little is 
authentically known of it. From one of the edicts of Asoka 
it appears that the kingdom existed in the middle of the 
third century B.C., while the accounts given by Roman writers 
and ancient Tamil poets go to prove that at the beginning of 
the Christian era it had attained a high degree of civilisation. 

An extensive traffic undoubtedly sprang up in very early 
times between the Mediterranean and the Kerala ports. The 
Phenieians were followed by the Jews in the reign of King 
Solomon. Then came the Syrian and the Egyptian traders 
under the Ptolemies, both of whom maintained a direct trade 
with the Malabar ports. About 30 B.C. the Romans opened 
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up trade with Kerala on a more extensive scale, and for two 
centuries carried on large import and export operations. 

The kingdom of Cochin came into existence on the 
dismemberment of Kerala about the sixth century A.D. 
According to tradition, the first king of Cochin was a son of 
a sister of the last of the Perumals and was therefore his 
direct heir under the Marumakkattayam law of succession. 
His name is said to have been Vira Kerala Varma, a title 
still held by the Rajas of Cochin, whose full official designation 
in the vernacular is Perumpadappa Gangadhara Vira Kerala 
Trikkovil Adhikarikal. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, a number of 
Jews immigrated into Kerala and settled in that portion of 
it which afterwards became the kingdom of Cochin. In the 
native town of Cochin, as distinguished from British Cochin, 
which occupies a small area forming the port of that name, 
are to be found two distinct settlements of the Jewish com- 
munity, the white Jews who now number but a few hundred 
and the black Jews numbering seven or eight thousand. They 
live in different parts of the town and have separate synago- 
gues. The former have preserved their racial purity and fair 
complexion to a remarkable extent, while the latter are 
scarcely distinguishable from the native Mahomedans, except 
for the characteristic love-locks which they all wear. The Black 
Jews claim that they were the first settlers on this coast; the 
White Jews, on the other hand, maintain that not only were 
they the first comers but that they are also the only genuine 
Jews here, the Black Jews being the descendants of the slaves 
purchased by them and converted to Judaism and set free. 

These antagonistic views are tenaciously held by both 
sides and the several English and other writers who have 
studied the subject are equally divided in their opinions. The 
feeling between the two sections was acute for centuries. and 
on occasions resulted in disturbances, but at the present day 


they live in peace, although their mutual relations are far 
from cordial. 


Their quarters are situated in narrow streets, but the 
interiors of their houses are usually roomy and well ventilated. 
They observe the Sabbath and religious feasts and fasts with 
strict regularity, practice the rite of circumcision on the eighth 
day after birth, and usually marry young. : 

Although most of the men and women can read and 
write, higher education has made but little progress amongst 
them. The bulk of the community are poor, a very few being 
in comfortable circumstances, and it is perhaps curious that 
the peculiar financial genius of their race in other parts of 
the globe is conspicuously absent, bankers, money lenders or 
pawnbrokers being unknown in their ranks. 

According to their own accounts, the Cochin Jews made 
their way to the Malabar coast shortly after the destruction. 
of the second Temple of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 A.D. 
There is, however, no direct evidence in support of this claim; 
but it is safe to assume that they first settled in Cochin in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, and that their numbers 
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wore re-inforced by fresh arrivals during the succeeding 
centuries when, with the spread of Christianity, they vens 
subjected to persecutions more relentless than those of the 
Roman period. 

Besides the Jews, there exist in Cochin another and more 
numerous sect; the Syrians, whose first advent to Malabar 
dates back for nearly fifteen centuries. They number approxi- 
mately 200,000 and are sub-divided into five distinct com- 
munities, the Romo-Syrians, Latin Catholics, Jacobite 
Syrians, Chaldeans and the Reformed Syrians, of which the 
two former contribute about eighty-five per cent. of the total 
number. 

Although they have lived for so many centuries amongst 
Hindus and have freely associated with them. it is a ioni. 
able fact that not one of them bears an Indian name; Biblical 
names, offtimes woefully distorted, are invariably adopted. 

Their religious head, who bears the title of Patriarch, is 
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under Vasco da Gama and latterly commanded by Alvarez 
Cabral first exploited the Malabar coast, visiting the ports 
of Calicut and Cochin, where they were permitted by the 
Chiefs. to erect factories for the treatment of pepper. and 
other products. Serious differences took place at this junc- 
ture between the Zamorin of Calicut and the Raja of Cochin, 
which culminated in the declaration of hostilities in which 
the former swept all before him. The situation was, how- 
ever, saved by the opportune arrival of Francisco 
D'Albuquerque with a strong fleet in 1503, who, with the aid 
of his cousin, re-instated the Raja and in return received 
permission to erect a fort at Cochin for the protection of the 
Portuguese factory. 

In 1505, a Portuguese Viceroy was appointed and after 
strengthening the fort, he established his principal residence 
at Cochin, where he and Albuquerque became greatly 
respected and beloved. The latter, sad to relate, died of a 
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THE PALACE, COCHIN. 


appointed direct from Antioch and is in supreme control of 
the large endowments and funds which have for years been 
accumulated. With him lies the right of nomination of an 
Archbishop, to whom the religious welfare of the Syrian 
Catholics is deputed. For some years, however, the relations 
between these two dignitaries have been greatly strained, the 
main point at issue being apparently as to whether the 
consecration of the Archbishop by the Patriarch of Antioch 
is essential to constitute a validity to the latter's title. 
Although the decision of the Travancore High Court has been 
given in the affirmative, the friction continues, the Patriarch 
holding that he has supreme control over both the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the community and of the actions 
of the Archbishop, while the latter resents the interference 
of the former, more especially in connexion with his 
ministerial functions. 

Tt was between 1498 and 1500 A.D. that the Portuguese 


broken heart at Goa in 1515, owing to the action of the 
King of Portugal, who acting on slanderous and ill-merited 
report, issued a decree superseding him in office. 

The decline of the Portuguese power in India began 
about 1542, owing to misrule and abuse of authority, and 
continued until 1595,.when the Dutch East India Company 
began to despatch ships to India and eventually established 
themselves. - They were shortly followed by the British East 
India Company, who made their first voyage to India in 
1600 and came to Cochin. A few Englishmen accordingly 
settled down there and began to send direct imports to Eng- 
land in 1635. 

In 1656-58, however. all the Portuguese settlements im 


Ceylon were captured by the Dutch and in 1660 Quilon was ? 


taken, only to be re-captured by the Portuguese. In the 
meantime, the Dutch laid siege to Cochin and landed troops 
at Vaipin island on the opposite bank of the bar, but they 
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were driven out. They again appeared on the scenes in 1662 
with a greatly increased force and re-captured Cochin and 
subsequently Cannanore, and securely established themselves 
as masters of the Malabar coast. They held the district with 
varying success, notwithstanding the operations waged against 
them by the Oalicut and Travancore Chiefs, until Haider Ali 
appeared upon the scenes between 1766 and 1773, when 
Cochin became tributory to the “ Tiger” of Mysore. Tippu 


succeeded his father in 1784 and left Cochin unmolested 
during the early years of his reign, but in 1789, owing to 
his systematic atrocities, the Raja of Cochin sought the 
protection of the Hast India Company to free himself from 
the baneful yoke of the Mahomedan ruler of Mysore and by 
the treaty of Seringapatam. in 1792, Tippu’s power was over- 
thrown and the kingdom of Cochin was placed under 
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Commissioners appointed jointly by the Governments of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras and in 1800 immediately under 
the Madras Government. 

His Highness Sir Rama Varma, the present Raja, 
succeeded to the Musnad in 1895, his formal installation 
taking place in October of that year. In 1897, the Raja 
was created a K.C.S.I. and in that year, as also in 1902 
and 1907, received visits from tha Governor of Madras, who 
he entertained with right royal hospitality, while m 1900 
the State was visited by His Excellency Lord Curzon. 

Towards tke close of 1902 His Highness made an 


© extended tour of Upper India and attended the Coronation 


Durbar at Delhi where he was invested with the Insigina of 
the Grand Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
His Highness possesses a dignified and courtly bearing; 
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In 


he is a wonderfully well informed and cultured chief. 
disposition a strict disciplinarian in all matters connected with 
the conduct of State affairs, Sir Rama Varma retains with 
scrupulous regularity the strict and orthodox modes which 
have characterised the Chiefs of Cochin for centuries, but 
this fact notwithstanding, he is by no means a recluse or 


narrow minded in his views. An advanced Sanskrit scholar 
and of a religious temperament, His Highness adopts the 
simple life, the pomps and vanities of the court having no 
attractions." As a ruler, he has shown conspicuous intelli- 
gence and a thorough mastery over the intricate details. of 
administrative routine. He possesses an exceptionally retentive 
memory. 

As a mark of special distinction His Highness has been 
given a salute of nineteen guns. 
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FISHING NETS, COCHIN. 


Hducational and administrative reform, medical aid and 
industrial enterprise have been developed to a remarkable 
degree during recent years, and Cochin now takes high rank 
amongst the native States of India in these respects. ln 
point of fact, so far as education is concerned, the State of 
Cochin holds first honours in India, the percentage of literates 
standing at the high figure of 134 per thousand, while the 
great possibilities of this naturally productive country has 
received encouragement and support by the inauguration of 
agricultural and industrial exhibitions. 

Viewed from a general standpoint, the last decade has 
been a period of significant progress in all departments, in 
which the consistent improvement in revenues during the past 
quinquennium has materially assisted. 

The well-equipped public offices and courts are situated 
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: on ihe fore-shore, facing the beautiful lagoon which lies 








The emblems constituting the State Coat-of-Arms are 
between Ernakolam and the port of Cochin, and His Highness' significant ; the conch shell denotes purity ; the umbrella, 
country residence at Tripunithura, seven miles distant from protection; the palanquin, honour; and the lamp, enlighten- 
the capital, is located on an eminence commanding a delight- ment. 
ful view of the surrounding country. Unlike the State of Travancore, the succession of Cochin 

The Residency on the island of Bolgotty is of special is amply assured, no less than eighty members of the koyal , 
interest, having been built in 1744 by the Dutch as an official family being eligible under the Marumakkattayam law to “ 
residence for their Governors. succeed, the Kliya Raja, Rama Varma, being heir-apparent. 
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HE greater portion of the Etaiyapuram Estate, 

which is the largest Zemindary im the 

y Tinnevelly district, lies in the Otapidaram 

A Taluq. ` Tt has a population of about 160,000, 
occupying 349 villages, and a revenue of 
three and a half lakhs. 

The nearest railway station, on the South-Indian 
line, is Koilpatti, from which the capital of the 
estate 1s nine miles distant. - 

"The chief castes are:—Naidus or Naicks of the Kam- 
balam, Kammavar and Reddi sections of the Vaduga caste; 
all three are agricultural’ and Telegu speaking, but differ 
in most other respects. The Poligar of Etaiyapuram belongs 
to the Kambala sub-division of the Vaduga caste, who, as 
the name indicates, are north country people. 

The original tribe appears to have occupied a tract of 
country north of the town of Vijianagar some five centuries 
ago. Driven thence by Mahomedan oppression, they obtamed 
asylum in the Vijianagar Rayer's dominions, subsequently 
trecked south and finally settled in the western parts of the 

` Madura kingdom. 

Outwardly they profess to be of the Vishnava faith, 
but their religion may be described as a form of fetishism. 
Each family has its household deity or fetish which is 
instituted by the consecration of some relics of departed 
relatives. The caste never consult 
spiritually guided by Gurus of their own caste, styled 
Kodangi Nayakans, who act as priests at weddings, funerals 
and other ceremonies. 

As to dress, the men are fond of bright colours, which 
weakness they indulge by wearing the loudest coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. The women wear strings of red and other 
varieties of glass beads and a profusion of brass and glass 
bangles. : 

The women of the Poligars themselves, in dress and 
general habits follow the practice of ordinary Hindu women 
of higher class; but as regards religious and ceremonial 
observances, they strictly abide by the primitive rules of 
their own caste. 

Very strict gosha is kept by the consort of the chief, 
for when once she enters the palace, she is not permitted to 
see or speak to any male be he a member of her family 
or not: even her father and brothers are allowed no privileges 
in this respect. She neither drives out nor is allowed to take 
any further interost im the outside world to which, to all 
intents and purposes, she is dead. å 
' The ancestors of the present Raja of Etaiyapuram 
originally dwelt at Chandraghiri exercising authority over 
some parts of the adjacent country. The materials to hand 
relating to that early period, 803 to 1304 A.D., are scanty 
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and vague. Anyhow, during this time, there were ten chiefs, 
son succeeding son with due regularity. 

The tenth in descent, Cumara Muthu Nayakar, had 
two sons, the elder of whom was named Nallama Nayakar, 
who succeeded to the gadi. In the 38th year of his reign, 
he procceded on a visit to Sambu Rajah, who was then 
reigning at Vijianagar. The southern gate of the Vijianagar 
fort was in charge of an athlete named Soman and eight 
brothers. Soman had a chain of gold attached to his left 
leg and it was customary for every visitor to choose one of 
two alternatives before gaining access to the Rajah. Wither 
he was required to overcome Soman in a wrestling match 
or to pass underneath the golden chain in token of 
submission. 

The latter was the course usually adopted, but Nallama 
Nayakar, chafing at the indignity, elected to fight in which 
he was entirely successful, slew Soman and cut off his head, 
but, on the eight brothers submitting themselves uncondi- 
tionally, he granted them protection. Fixing the head of the 
unfortunate Soman on a spear and carrying his blood-stained 
garment on the point of a lance, Nallama Nayakar proceeded 
with these ghastly trophies and stood before the Rajah. 

Somewhat to his surprise, the Raja complimented 
Nallama on his prowess, directed that a golden head should 
be made which was to be worn on his left leg as a badge of 
honour, and ordered the blood-stained cloth should be used 
as a banneret; and, since Nallama had spared the eight 
brothers of the defeated Soman, and had so to speak adopted 
them, he would- take the name of “ Ettapan," signifying 
“ Ettu,” eight and “ Appan,” father. 

Since that time, the name of Ettapan has been used by all 
legitimate successors of the Etaiyapuram Zemindary, and 
even to the present day, the original gold head is brought 
out and tied to the left leg of the Zemindar at his installation, 
while the blood-stained banneret is in like manner borne by a 
lineal descendant of that first standard bearer. E 

Tne ruling Zemindar, Rajah Jagavira Rama Kumara 
Ettappa Nayakar Aiyan, is in his thirty-second year. His 
life has perhaps been more eventful and fuller of pleasing 
incidents than the lives of most of his immediate predecessors, 
and during his regime much has been done to improve 
education and sanitation, and to ameliorate the condition of 
the sick and suffering. Irrigation has received attention and, 
by a policy of judicious economy, he has been able to effect 
substantial savings, part of which he has invested in enlarging 
the estate by purchase of outlying properties. 

In recognition of his numerous services to the State and 
as a token of his undoubted popularity, the personal title of 
Rajah has been conferred upon this enlightened deseendant 


of the old and honoured house of Ettappa. 
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HIS HIGHNESS 


The Raja of Pudukkottai. ` 


HE present Rajah, His Highness Sri 
Brahadamba Das Rajah Marthanda Bhairava 
Tondiman Bahadur, was born on the 96th 
November; 1875, and succeeded to the gadi in 
April, 1886, on the death of the late Rajah, 

his grandfather. THis Highness was educated by 

an English tutor. He completed his ‘nineteenth year 
on the 26th November, 1894, and the charge of the 
State was handed over to His Highness by His 

Excellency Lord Wenlock, the then Governor of Madras, on 

the 27th November in a Durbar held at Pudukkottai for 

the purpose. During His Highness’ minority the adminis- 
tration was carried on by the Dewan-Regent Sir A. Seshia 

Sastriar, K.C.S.I. His Highness’ first visit to Europe was 

in 1898 when His Highness had the honour of, paying a visit 





„to“ Her Most Gracious Majesty the late Queen Victoria who 


graciously received him. He was invited to the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi in December 1902, and was presented 
with the Delhi Durbar Medal. His Highness had also the 
good fortune of witnessing the Coronation of Their Imperial 
Majesties King George V and Queen Mary, and also of taking 
part in the Royal procession. On this occasion also His 
Highness was the recipient of a Coronation Medal. His 
extensive travels in Europe and in India have given a finishing 
touch to his English education and made him an 
enlightened and sympathetic Ruler. He is a very keen 
sportsman and possesses the sterling qualities of a 
thorough sportsman. 

The British Government has no treaty with Puduk- 
kottai and the State pays no tribute. The Rajah exercises 
independent jurisdiction, but is considered an ally subject to 
the advice of the British Government. The succession to the 
gadi follows the law of primogeniture. In 1862 an adoption 
sanad was granted to the Rajah by the British Government. 
The Rajah has a salute of eleven guns. British currency 
is legal tender, but in addition a small copper com called 


the “amman” cash is coined by the State. The first 


` connection of the British Government with the Tondiman 


ruler of Pudukkottai was formed at the siege of Trichinopoly 
in 1753 when the British greatly depended on his fidelity 
and exertions for supplies. Subsequently he was serviceable 
in the wars with Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan and in the 
Poligar wars. As a reward for his services the 
Rajah received a grant of the district of Kenia in the 
year 1803, which now constitutes the South-Hastern part of 
the State. i 

The administration of the State under His Highness the 
Raja is carried on by a State Council, consists of the 
Superintendent of the State (President of the Cora the 
Dewan, and an ex-officio councillor. The Ciolan ot 
Trichinopoly is ex-officio Political Agent for the State. The 
departments are constituted on the British 
Indian model. The Chief Court of three judges exercises 
criminal and civil jurisdiction throughout the State. Second 
appeals in civil suits are decided by a special court of two 


administrative 





judges who sit periodically to advise His Highness the Rajah 
in their disposal. 

The gross revenue of the State is Rs. 15,00,000 of which 
Rs. 9,00,000 is land revenue. The other principal heads of 
revenue are salt, stamps, excise, forest, registration and civil 
works. The Famine Reserve Fund invested in Government 
securities stands at Rs. 11,00,000. The average annual expen- 
diture is Rs. 14,00,000. "The State maintains a Hospital and 
Women and Children’s Dispensary in Pudukkottai Town and 
nine dispensaries in the districts. 

Primary education is free throughout the State except 
in the town and a few large villages. Some 600 students are 
educated in the second grade college in the capital town. 


"The total expenditure on education is Rs. 70,000. Civil 


works, including irrigation, roads, building and town and 
village conservancy, absorb some Rs. 3,00,000. Roads through- 
out the State are kept in excellent condition; the total mileage 
of maintained roads is approximately 307. "There is a regular 
service of motor cars between Pudukkottai and Trichinopoly. 
A railway line from Trichinopoly to Rammad via Pudukkottai 
has been surveyed and is likely to be constructed shortly. 
A museum and Meteorological Observatory are maintained in 
the town. A representative Assembly of thirty members, 
eighteen of whom are elected and twelve nominated, meets once 
a year. The members have the right of asking questions on 
publie matters and of making suggestions which are discussed, 
but not voted on. 

Pudukkottai in the Madras Presidency is surrounded by 
the British districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and 
Ramnad. Its area is 1,178 square miles and its extreme 
length from east to west 50 miles and from north to south 
89 miles The State acquired its name from its chief town 
Pudukkottai meaning “New Fort.” It is also called the 
Tondiman’s country from the family name of the ruling chief. 
The word “ Tondiman " is derived from the word “ Tondai," 
an abridged form of Tondaimandalam, the supposed original 
home of the family. The population of the State, according to 
the census of 1911, is 411,878, of whom 196,699 are males and 
915,179 are females. 

The capital and only large town is Pudukkottai, 
containing a population of 26,852 including its suburbs of 
Tirugokarnam and Tiruvappur. It is scientifically laid out 
with straight and broad roads which intersect each other 
generally at right angles. The public buildings, including 
the Publie Offices, College, and Hospital, are mostly of recent 
construction and present an imposing appearance. 

Deposits of iron ore of good quality are found in parts, 
but have not been explaited; red ochre is, -however, worked 
profitably. Rough cloths, blankets, mats, and bell metal 


‘vessels are made in small quantities. Pudukkottai scents of 


superior quality have a considerable reputation and are 


exported to the Madras Presidency and Rangoon. Glass x 


bangles are manufactured in one village from a peculiar kimd 
of sand. Silk weaving is carried on in one of the suburbs 
of the town and silk cloths are exported. to Burma. 
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THE RAJA OF RAMNAD. 


€ 





INDIAN PRINCES AND THE CROWN. 





ER available history of the ancient dynasty of 
Ramnad is of a very scanty nature, but from 
the few old records in existence, there is 
reason to believe that the kingdom existed in 
very early times, even before the .Bharata 

period at the third Yuga or. copper age; there are 
temples in-the estate which, according to the temple 
legends, -go to show that they were founded and 
endowed by the Ohakravarties or Emperors of the 
period of Thetayuga, which is equivalent to the second, or 
silver, age. Other important temples are said to have been 
founded by the Rishies of very early times. 

The Sethupathy family of which the Rajah of Ramnad is 
the representative is the head of the great tribe in Southern 
India known as the Maravars who are found now chiefly 
in Madura and Tinnevelly, where they occupy the tracts 
bordering on the coast from Cape Comorin to the northern 
limits of the Ramnad zemindari. The proprietor of the great 
Sivaganga zemindari is also of this caste. The Maravars 
must have been one of the first of the Dravidian tribes that 
penetrated to the south of the peninsula, and have been but 
little affected by Brahmanical influence. In former days 
they were famous for their military qualities. At 
one time they temporarily held possession of the Pandya 
kingdom and at a later date their armies gave valuable 
assistance to Tirumala Nayakkan, the: famous ruler of 
Madura. x 

The Raja of Ramnad is, as his title Sethupathi implies, the 
hereditary guardian of the sacred causeway of Rameswaram. 





In this capacity the Sethupathi is known to the hundreds of - 


thousands of pilgrims who annually visit the shrine of the 
god Rama at that place and who all fondly believe that the 
first Scthupathy was installed in his office by this deified hero 
himself. In fact, the pilgrimage to Rameswaram is not con- 
sidered complete unless a visit is made to the Ramalinga Vilas 
and the Sethupathy at Ramnad. 

In the "th century, the Sethupathies by “changing 
circumstances lost much of their power and large portions 
of their conquered kingdoms; the geneological tree, however, 
of the chiefs of Ramnad becomes clear from 1605 A.D. from 
which date,an unbroken line of descent is on record. Though 
the Maravárs, as a tribe, have come little under Brahmanical 
influence, the Chiefs of Ramnad have always enjoyed some 
prestige as the protectors of the Hindu religion. It was, 
perhaps, on this account that the forty-seven wives of a 
former Raja were allowed to burn themselves with their dead 
husband, though the custom was practically unknown in 
Southern India. This occurred in 1710 A.D. on the death of 
Reghunatha Sethupathy, and the following account gives a 
vivid description of the horrible ceremony. : 

A large, deep ditch was dug near the town of Ramnad' 
and nearly filled up with wood. At the proper moment, the 
body of the dead prince, richly clothed, was laid upon the top 





of the pile; which was then set on fire. 
of the fire had begun to burn briskly, the forty-seven wives 
drew near to what was to be their sacrificial altar, covered 
from head to foot with jewels and garlanded with flowers, 


When the lower part 


and began to move round the pit in procession. Shortly 
afterwards thé Chief Rani, holding aloft her lord’s sword, 
addressed hers son with these words “See here the weapon 
with which óür King was wont to triumph over his enemies; 
be you careful never to use it for any other purpose, and 
above all, never stain it with the blood of a subject. Govern 
them as he governed like a father and like him you will live 
happily for many years. As for me, since he is no more, 
there is nothing left for me in this world and I have but to 
follow him where he is gone." With these words, she placed 
the sword im the hands of the new king and with a wild cry 
throw herself bodily on the pile, calling loudly on the name 
of her gods. The other ladies followed one by one, some going 
to meet their doom with a firm countenance and others with 
an air of abstraction and bewilderment. 

Whatever boldness was exhibited by these Ranis at the 
onset, they mo sooner felt the heat of the furnace beneath 
them than they began to make frantic efforts to escape their 
doom. Hurrying to and fro, struggling and fighting, 
tumbling over one another, they vainly endeavoured to reach 
the edge of the pile, and filled the air the while with piercing 
screams and groans. And in order to smother their cries and 
at the same time to accelerate the ceremony, it became neces- 
sary to throw heaps of heavy faggots upon the héads of the 
victims. Their cries became more and more feeble and were 
finally lost in the roaring and crackling of the flames. When 
all the bodies had been consumed, the Brahmins drew near 
to the still smoking pile and after performing certain rites, 
collected the charred bones and ashes, and after carefully 
wrapping them in rich cloths carried them to the island of 
Rameshwaram and then threw them into the sea. 

The pit was subsequently filled up and a temple erected 
over its site in honour of the departed chief and his forty-seven 
wives, which is to be seen to this day. 

The present chief, Raja Rajeswara Muthuramalinga 
Sethupathy, on the death of his father Bhaskarasamy Sethu- 
pathy in 1903, was confirmed as the rightful heir to the 
estate and on attaining. his majority on the 3rd of June, 1910, 
was duly installed in that year: 

His Highness has received a liberal education under 
Mr. F. F. Crossley and has the greatest regard for the 
welfare of his estate. He is a fluent conversationalist, with 
an intelligent and ready command of general subjects and 
is personally beloved by his people. 

The Ramnad estate, reduced in area as it has been by 
alienation and endowments to the temple at Rameswaram in 
former generations, still covers the large extent of about 5,000 


square miles and embraces 2,000 villages with a population”. 


of 600,000. The average income of the estate is six lakhs. 
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